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Zbigniew Brzezinski 


Introduction 


In September 1938, a ten-year-old boy named Zbigniew Brzezinski arrived in 
New York by boat from Poland with his family. He was not fleeing persecution 
or poverty; his father had been appointed as Poland’s consul general in Mon- 
treal, and the boy spent his adolescence in Canada, sheltered from the turmoil 
of the Second World War. Still, he kept his ears tuned to the radio and his 
eyes fixed ona map of battle sites, as his heart was with the Allied armies. He 
watched helplessly as Nazi Germany and then the Soviet Union subjugated 
Poland and the rest of Eastern Europe. These years shaped his vocation; he 
went on to become an expert in the international politics that had deprived 
him of his birthplace. His admission to Harvard in 1950 made him more than 
a specialist in the communist world; it made him an American, by inclination 
and by conviction, long before he became a US citizen in 1958. 

In the 1960s, the young immigrant with the unpronounceable name became 
a respected professor and made his mark in his field with several important 
books; his media appearances familiarized the public with his accent. He was 
also an influential adviser whose opinions were sought by political decision 
makers and candidates for elected office; he was consulted on the Vietnam War, 
on the conflicts in the Middle East, and on policies related to Europe and the 
USSR. In the 1970s, he took an interest in a Democratic governor named Jimmy 
Carter, an outsider like himself, a relatively unknown figure who wanted to 
become president of the United States. This gamble propelled Brzezinski to the 
command center of the American empire in the middle of the Cold War. His 
role as Carter's national security adviser allowed him to fulfill his vocation; in 


it, he was able to influence the course of international politics and chip away at 
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the Soviet Union. But his story did not end when he left the White House in 
1981. During the decades that followed, he asserted himself as one of the most 
respected voices on international matters. He became a geopolitical authority 
whose influence was felt on all the issues that marked our times, from the Gulf 
War to the Iraq War, from the fall of the Berlin Wall to the rise of China. In 
other words, he was a strategist for the American empire. 

Zbigniew Brzezinski’s story deserves to be told because it is more than the 
success story of a talented, tenacious, and hard-working immigrant. His life is 
striking in what it illustrates about America and its relation to the world, from 
the confrontations of the Cold War to the disorders of the present day; in what it 
reveals about the transformations, over several decades, of the men and women 
who were responsible for conceiving and directing American foreign policy; and 
finally, in what it suggests about the fundamental relations between thought 
and action. Like Henry Kissinger, Brzezinski was a pioneer, an early exemplar 
of a now-familiar model—that of the political strategist, the academic who 
becomes counselor to the president. 

One legendary scene can serve as a touchstone for understanding the revolu- 
tion Brzezinski embodied. One day in December 1960, banker Robert Lovett’s 
car stopped in a snow-covered street in Georgetown, the chic neighborhood 
in Washington, DC, where the newly elected president of the United States, 
John Kennedy, lived. Lovett, a sixty-five-year-old man, personified the wasp 
elite. The son of the head of the Union Pacific Railroad, and a Yale gradu- 
ate, he had led the first American Air Force squadron in World War I. In 1940, 
he had left behind his business interests in New York to serve as deputy to 
Secretary of War Henry Stimson in Washington, where he had overseen the 
formidable expansion of American air power. After the war, he had been sec- 
retary of defense under President Harry Truman. Lovett was a Republican, 
but his aura was such that the Democratic president-elect Kennedy offered 
him on that day in December not one ministerial portfolio but his choice of 
three: defense, foreign affairs, or treasury. The banker declined all of them, 
claiming poor health. In his place, he recommended Robert McNamara for 
defense, Dean Rusk for foreign affairs, and Douglas Dillon for treasury. Soon 
afterward, Kennedy made all three appointments. 

Such was the prestige and power of the Establishment, a caste of elder states- 
men who had defended the United States against totalitarianism and built the 
American world in the mid-twentieth century. This group is the focus of The 
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Wise Men, a book by Walter Isaacson and Evan Thomas in which Lovett appears 
alongside Averell Harriman, Dean Acheson, Charles Bohlen, George Kennan, 
and John McCloy.” These men, most of them from patrician families, tended 
to be educated in the same institutions—boarding schools such as Phillips 
Academy or Groton, then Harvard, Princeton, or Yale at the university level— 
and as students, to belong to the same clubs, like the Skull and Bones secret 
society at Yale. They went to work in industry and banking, but they put their 
knowledge and international networks at the service of the nation. Profoundly 
affected by the First World War and by the crisis of the 1930s, they were resolutely 
internationalist and lived in an Atlantic universe centered on Europe—a world 
in which America was obliged to exercise its leadership without hesitation but 
with discernment. They were men who, present at the creation of the American 
world and its institutions in the 1940s and 1950s, would see their consensus 
gradually broken by the Vietnam fiasco in the late 1960s. 

Another type of foreign policy elite was emerging, consisting of university 
graduates, often with Ph.D.s, for whom international affairs were the prin- 
cipal occupation and the exercise of political power was an explicit quest.4 
This new elite was much more diversified in terms of social standing. wasps 
were no longer in the majority, and wealth was less abundant. The new 
group included academics, journalists, researchers in think tanks, employees 
of major philanthropic foundations, assistants to members of Congress, the 
occasional diplomat, and often men who had occupied several such posts in 
turn. They were also more politicized, increasingly so during the decades that 
followed. On the left, for example, were Richard Holbrooke, Anthony Lake, 
and Leslie Gelb, and on the right, Richard Burt, Elliott Abrams, and Richard 
Perle. But the two pioneering figures who opened the way to this new elite, 
those whom all the ambitious young figures wanted to emulate, were Kissinger 
and Brzezinski. 

Eight years after the Georgetown episode, to widespread surprise, Kissinger 
was named national security adviser by President Richard Nixon. Eight years 
after that, Brzezinski reached the White House. Neither one belonged to the 
Establishment, neither was wasp, neither was a wealthy banker or a New York 
lawyer. Both were naturalized European immigrants, the first a Jew of German 
origin, the second a Catholic of Polish origin. Both spoke with foreign accents 
and bore exotic names, even if Heinz Kissinger had chosen to change his first 


name to Henry. 
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A Product of the Cold War University 


If the new foreign policy elite seemed to come in large numbers from university 
campuses, it was because during the 1950s and 1960s universities had acquired 
unprecedented preeminence. To be sure, Harvard had already been interested 
in international affairs, starting with the war of 1898, and Woodrow Wilson, 
himself a scholar, had launched “The Inquiry,” a project in which he brought 
together experts to conduct research on the First World War and its aftermath 
and advise him on foreign policy. But it was the Second World War that really 
brought the government into close touch with universities, most notably on 
weapons development (as in the Manhattan Project for the atomic bomb), 
the economy, and education. With McCarthyism behind them, academics 
increasingly collaborated with Washington. This was the phenomenon known 
as the Cold War University, from which Kissinger and Brzezinski emerged, 
along with Walt Rostow, Stanley Hoffmann, Samuel Huntington, Thomas 
Schelling, and many others. 

As America achieved durable prosperity and took on global responsibilities, 
a virtuous circle was established. On the one side, the government's needs for 
expertise were increasing exponentially, in foreign policy as well as on domestic 
issues. Insight was required from specialists on the workings of the international 
system; on the processes of economic development in Third World countries; 
on regions that were not well known up to that point, such as Southeast Asia 
or the Middle East (hence the effort to develop area studies); on the princi- 
ples and practices of nuclear deterrence; and on other topics. On the other 
side, universities were developing at a rapid pace, swollen by the baby boom 
generation and the a1 Bill of Rights’ financing of college studies for veterans. 
During the 1960s and 1970s, universities gained an eminence they had never 
before enjoyed in American society. 

Within this general atmosphere, the academic discipline of international 
relations was gradually asserting itself, carving out a specific identity within 
the rather chaotic field of political science. When Brzezinski arrived at Harvard 
in 1950, the Department of Government he joined awarded only “political 
science” degrees. But the department was sharply split into at least four fields 
of specialization: comparative politics, political theory, domestic politics, and 
international politics. From the latter, the further subfield of international 
relations had begun to emerge, shaped by Hans Morgenthau in particular; his 


Politics among Nations was published in 1948.7 Morgenthau was determined 
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to liberate the newly hatched discipline from the dominion of history and 
international law. 

In this development, the major American philanthropic foundations—above 
all, Carnegie, Ford, and Rockefeller—played a key role, building the intellec- 
tual cadre that was to support American foreign policy. Whereas in 1945 only 
a small number of universities had programs in international affairs, in 1965 
such programs, along with area studies, existed in the major university centers 
from New York to California. This was thanks mainly to funding by the big 
foundations and by the cra and other federal agencies, which provided mas- 
sive financial support to research in the social sciences as well as in the hard 
sciences. Indeed, government support became a target of protests in the 1960s. 
Student demonstrators denounced what they saw as compromises with power— 
particularly by academics at Harvard—and condemned the idea of knowledge 
being instrumentalized to serve imperialist or even genocidal policies. 

At Harvard in the 1950s, Brzezinski worked at the Russian Research Center 
established in 1948 by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. Efforts to create 
a center dedicated to international affairs began in 1954 with the support of 
the Ford Foundation. The idea took concrete form in 1958 when the dean of 
the faculty of arts and sciences, McGeorge Bundy, inaugurated the Center for 
International Affairs (CFIA), with Robert Bowie as director and Kissinger as 
associate director. It was this network that was later invited to work closely with 
John F Kennedy, through the intermediary of Bundy, then Kennedy’s national 
security adviser. Kissinger and Brzezinski, along with Thomas Schelling, con- 
tributed to these efforts in different ways. Although Kissinger did not find his 
experience as a consultant to the Security Council very satisfying (he had no 
say in decisions), Brzezinski, who worked in the Policy Planning Council under 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, flourished in that role. These early developments 
created the pathways into the 1970s, which saw both men reach the highest 
level of political decision making, and become leading symbols of a broader 
renewal of the talent pool devoted to American foreign policy. 

But the ascent of these new experts did not go unnoticed by the Establish- 
ment, or fail to elicit a reaction from it. A letter sent by Brzezinski to Averell 


Harriman in June 1974 makes clear that concerns were being voiced: 


Dear Mr. Harriman: I have been told by some friends that you expressed 


the view that my Polish background somehow disqualifies me from 
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dealing objectively with the US-Soviet relationship. Accordingly, I hope 
you will glance at the two enclosed items which speak for themselves. 
Since you are a blunt man, let me also say quite bluntly that I do not 
feel that Henry Kissinger’s background disqualified him from dealing 
effectively with the Middle Eastern problem, nor do I think that your 
background as a millionaire capitalist prevents you from dealing intel- 


ligently with the Soviet communists.° 


When he wrote these words, Brzezinski was still only a rising figure—a Colum- 
bia professor and director of the Trilateral Commission (a nongovernmental 
organization founded by David Rockefeller to convene the power elite of 
the United States, Europe, and Japan). Harriman meanwhile was a political 
giant. Eighty-three years old, he was heir to the immense fortune accumu- 
lated by his father in the railroad industry and an international investor in his 
own right, especially in Russia. He had served as Franklin Delano Roosevelt's 
special envoy to Europe and Moscow, and attended the major international 
conferences held in Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, eventually with the status of 
ambassador to the Soviet Union (in the years 1943 to 1946). After the war, he 
had served two years as Truman’s secretary of commerce, been elected to one 
term as governor of New York (1955 to 1959), and run twice (unsuccessfully) 
for the Democratic presidential nomination (for the 1952 and 1956 presidential 
races). He retained considerable influence under the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations.” 

Brzezinski’s letter to Harriman illustrates the clash between two genera- 
tions of elites. Even Brzezinski’s affronted and somewhat impertinent tone—it 
is clear that he felt cut to the quick—is revealing in this respect. But there 
were two more immediate causes for the antagonism: Harriman had imputed 
Brzezinski’s “hawkish” positions to his Polish origins, and the reason behind 
that imputation was his fundamental disagreement with the policy Brzezinski 
favored toward Russia. 

In his reply of July 2, 1974, Harriman denied the statements attributed to 
him. These, he insisted, were willful distortions of comments he had made 
in a discussion about the composition of the Democratic Advisory Council’s 
Russian Study Group. His reason for rejecting Brzezinski’s participation in 
that meeting, he recalled, was because of their earlier encounter at a Council 


on Foreign Relations meeting in 1961, where he deemed Brzezinski’s position 
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too hawkish—and because he preferred to include Marshall Shulman, another 
Columbia-based expert on the Soviet Union. But his letter also thanked Brzez- 
inski for the articles sent, with which Harriman said he broadly agreed. He 
made a further gesture of reconciliation, writing “I am quite ready to drop 
the past if you are.” He even offered a little flattery (“I would be fascinated to 
hear about the Trilateral Commission”) and invited Brzezinski and his wife 
for a visit to one of his homes in New York State, where they might talk about 
Russia and the state of the Democratic Party.® 

Although that visit did not take place (the Brzezinskis always spent the 
summer at their vacation home on Mount Desert Island in Maine), the 
exchange of friendly greetings continued; reconciled, the two men corre- 
sponded and met in person on several occasions. Harriman contributed to 
the Carter campaign, for which Brzezinski was the principal foreign policy 
adviser, and when Brzezinski was named national security adviser, Aver- 
ell and Pamela Harriman offered him temporary lodging in Washington 
during the six months before his family arrived from New York in 1977. 
(Marshall Shulman, Richard Holbrooke, and others benefited similarly 
from the Harrimans’ largesse.) Nevertheless, the relationship between the 
two men was to become strained again. Harriman worried about what he 
viewed as the administration’s clumsiness and its overreactions toward the 
Soviets, especially in 1978. Unsurprisingly, Harriman was much closer to 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, to whom he had been a mentor—and whose 
Establishment-aligned thinking and manners put him at odds with Brzez- 
inski, especially regarding the USSR. But what was really at stake was access 
to the president. Now, every time Harriman saw Carter at the White House, 
Brzezinski managed to be present; participating in such conversations was 
one of Brzezinski’s crucial privileges.? 

Thus hostility between Harriman and Brzezinski resurfaced and, despite his 
earlier denials of any qualms about Brzezinski’s ethnicity, Harriman expressed 
them now. It was a fundamental mistake, he told others in his circle, to choose 
a Pole to handle relations with the Soviets.'° Lovett went even further in his 
scorn for Brzezinski: “We shouldnt have a National Security Adviser like that 
who's not really an American. . . . I can’t imagine anyone negotiating with the 


Russians with his loathing and suspicion.” 1! 
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Was Brzezinski an anti-Soviet hawk and cold warrior just because of his 
Polish origins? This would be too simple an explanation. After all, as he 
himself pointed out, many wasp Americans shared his opinions, and he also 
defended détente with the Soviet Union. Yet in studying Brzezinski’s positions 
and academic work on the USSR and Eastern Europe, it is hard to set aside 
his situation as a Polish Catholic immigrant, and recently minted American, 
and to view him as an ordinary hawk. Indeed, that would be astonishing, given 
his personal history. Brzezinski’s diplomat father, prior to being assigned to 
Montreal, had served in Germany at the beginning of the Nazi regime, and 
then in the USSR during Stalin’s Great Terror. From Canada, his family had 
experienced the annexation of Poland as profoundly traumatic. How, under 
these conditions, could the son have become anything but anti-communist 
and anti-Russian? 

In fact, Brzezinski’s Cold War career was studded with battles and provoca- 
tions against the communists and the Soviet Union, in which he employed 
means that grew exponentially over time. In Montreal in 1947 and 1948, he 
used his rhetorical talents against the communist students in McGill Uni- 
versity’s “Parliament.” A decade later he engineered an infiltration of the 1959 
World Youth Festival in Vienna, helping to stage a counter-propaganda stunt 
against an intended showcase for Soviet communism. As national security 
adviser (from 1977 to 1981), he pursued policies of harassment of the Soviet 
empire, including increased propaganda aimed at “nationalities” and dis- 
sidents; reinforcement of American radio services (Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty), which he supported enthusiastically throughout his life; and 
support of the mujahedeen in Afghanistan, ranging from nonlethal support 
before the 1979 Soviet invasion to more robust support in 1980, via Pakistan, 
initiating the policy that would be followed by the Reagan administration. 
He was also in frequent contact with Pope John Paul II (a Pole, born Karol 
Wojtyla) starting in late 1978, especially regarding efforts to prevent the mili- 
tary intervention of the Warsaw Pact forces in Poland on December 5, 1980. 
More generally, his support for détente was either instrumental (a matter 
of multiplying people-to-people exchanges to pull Eastern Europeans out of 
Moscow’s orbit), or else very limited. Given that he never believed the Soviet 
Union could last forever, any such accommodation could be made as a purely 


tactical maneuver. 
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But to what extent can these moves be attributed to his origins, his identity, 
his family history, his hope to see Poland freed from the communist yoke during 
his lifetime? Compare him with his Harvard contemporaries, immigrants like 
himself, and things appear more complicated. Stanley Hoffmann, born to a 
Jewish mother in Vienna but taken to France as an emigrant in early childhood, 
had fled to Nice during the Occupation, then hid in Lamalou-les-Bains, a village 
in Languedoc, when the Germans invaded the free zone. From this background 
he retained not only very liberal, anti-totalitarian tendencies but also a realist 
streak (including a conviction that, in certain situations, only force can defeat 
force) and a particular concern for human beings caught up in the turmoil of 
broad political currents—hence his writings on the ethics of international rela- 
tions. Henry Kissinger, born under the Weimar Republic, left Fuerth in 1938 
at the age of fifteen. He was deeply affected as a youth by a context turned so 
anti-Semitic that his father, a high school teacher, could no longer find work. 
He came away with a mistrust of the weaknesses of democracy and a fear 
of extreme-right resurgence that influenced his vision of America. From his 
academic work, he also concluded that the best way to keep peace was to 
maintain a balance of power, which implied coming to terms with nondemo- 
cratic regimes. In short, it may be that “the child is father of the man,” but the 
child is not necessarily the father of the strategist or the thinker. No straight 
line can be drawn from personal history to political opinions or expressions. 

This last example, of Kissinger, points to the approach of the present work. 
Rather than focusing on Zbigniew Brzezinski’s Polishness, as Harriman did, 
this biography aspires to a broader assessment of his political thought. It exam- 
ines how Brzezinski’s ethnic and religious identity interacted with his political 
opinions, with his academic and intellectual agenda, and with the small-scale 
and large-scale events of history and the stuff of daily life. In short, this book 
traces the evolution of a complex personality over seven decades of activity, pay- 
ing particular attention to the four years Brzezinski spent at the White House 
exercising responsibilities at the highest level of government. 

This line of thinking opens up a still broader question, by way of Brzezinski’s 
work, related to the subject of the Cold War University and its key role in 
prompting the United States to take on global responsibilities. What has been 
the real impact of the academic work of social scientists on American national 
security policies? Much has been written on the social sciences’ bearing on 


nuclear strategy (and the influence of strategists such as Albert Wohlstetter, 
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Kissinger, and Bernard Brodie), applications of game theory (Schelling), and 
models of economic development (Rostow, Huntington). !? Kissinger’s diplo- 
macy has likewise been read as an application of his own scholarly writings 
on Metternich, Bismarck, and the balance of powers in Europe. Brzezinski’s 
case, too, has been examined in this light. But if we consider the social sciences in 
a narrow sense—that is, if we focus on the original theories, frameworks, and 
concepts developed by political scientists and historians, and exclude those 
that merely confirm common sense—we are faced with a striking conclusion. 
There seems to have been no impact whatsoever. Brzezinski the academic 
and Brzezinski the strategist stand as two different men. To be sure, the latter 
benefits from the knowledge stored up by the former. But he is not indebted to 
the former for the most salient components of his art. In fact, we must move 
to a less elevated level of abstraction to look for what differentiates a Zbigniew 
Brzezinski from a Richard Allen, his successor in the White House, who was 
not an academic: we must turn to the level of thought patterns, intellectual 
reflexes, representations of history and international relations—ingredients 
that can be traced only indirectly to academia. In the end, we are left with 
the unsatisfying sense that Brzezinski’s academic past, while it played a certain 
role in his exercise of power, did not furnish him with strategic visions that 


were ready-made and relevant to his work. 


Brzezinski’s Importance 


There are numerous books about Henry Kissinger, including more than a 
dozen serious biographies. Yet there is only one about Brzezinski, published 
originally in Polish.1* Beyond this, one must look to diverse testimonies in col- 
lective works, and one shorter book suggesting that it was Brzezinski who won 
the Cold War.!4 This gap can be explained in part by the relative importance 
of the two men: Kissinger maintained his position of responsibility for eight 
years (1969-1977), and he was named secretary of state in 1973; Brzezinski was 
national security adviser, for only four years (January 1977 to January 1981), 
and under Carter, whose presidency is commonly written off as a failure, its 
foreign policy included (a very debatable judgment). Kissinger was also a more 
active player than Brzezinski, traveling throughout the world to bring about 
his diplomatic coups, from the opening to China to the “shuttle diplomacy” 
in the Middle East, and from the Paris Peace Accords negotiations to the 
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Moscow accords containing nuclear arms. Brzezinski generally stayed at the 
White House, traveling only occasionally—to China, Algeria, Pakistan—and 
as part of the president’s entourage. Kissinger took great pains to cultivate his 
own legend and to maintain good relations with the press, whereas Brzezinski, 
although his media presence was considerable, never managed to win favor 
with journalists. His treatment by the media, fueled by leaks from the State 
Department, was often brutal—although more favorable portraits came along 
once in a while to soften his image. While Kissinger’s memoirs ran to some 
4,000 pages, Brzezinski’s totaled a much more modest 573. 

Still, whether the spotlight is on the trajectory of his career, or on his 
academic output, or on the influence he wielded in diplomatic debates from 
the 1950s through the first decade of the twenty-first century, Brzezinski 
stands as a giant on the stage of American foreign policy. Only consider that, 
on December 7, 1956, Senator Hubert Humphrey consulted him about the 
political developments arising in the USSR.!° And fifty-four years later, on 
March 24, 2010, President Barack Obama consulted him about Middle East 
policy.!6 Across the half-century following Kennedy’s inauguration, Brzezinski 
advised, in one way or another, nine American presidents (the sole exception 
was George W. Bush), and dozens of other high-ranking American leaders. 
He worked actively for the presidential campaigns of Kennedy (1960), John- 
son (1964), Humphrey (1968), Carter (1976), George H.W. Bush (1988), and 
Obama (2008). He founded the Trilateral Commission in 1973, and decades 
later was still playing an important role in public debates—in the 1990s, for 
example, concerning the expansion of NATO, and in 2003, on the war in Iraq. 
Perhaps it is no surprise that conspiracy theorists came to portray him as a 
shadowy operator, pulling strings from backstage. 

This is all the more the case in that, as Carter’s national security adviser, 
he left his mark on essential developments in American diplomatic history. 
Some of these have been haunting the United States ever since (such as the 
Iranian revolution, the failure of the hostage rescue attempt in 1980, and 
the support of the Afghan mujahedeen) while others were controversial or 
incomplete (including progress on human rights policy and the sar II agree- 
ment). Several, however, were undeniable successes, including the Torrijos- 
Carter treaties on the Panama Canal, the Camp David accords and peace 
treaty between Israel and Egypt, and the normalization of diplomatic relations 


with China. 
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Brzezinski authored or coauthored (with Samuel Huntington or Carl Fried- 
rich, in particular) a dozen books and hundreds of articles and columns that 
have shaped US foreign policy debates, including in academic circles, about 
the nature of totalitarian regimes, US-Soviet relations (in particular regarding 
Eastern Europe), the impact of economic and technological changes on inter- 
national relations, America’s geopolitical priorities, and more. He also created 
the Research Institute on Communist Affairs at Columbia in the early 1960s, 
and was one of the most frequently cited Sovietologists of his era. 

The biography that follows is organized chronologically, but each epoch 
allows us to explore a different theme that also provides the context for under- 
standing Brzezinski’s trajectory. Thus the first chapter deals with Brzezinski’s 
youth in Europe and in Canada, and time at Harvard, but it also brings to light 
the contours and the content of the Cold War University through Brzezinski’s 
highly successful path within Harvard during the 1950s. The milieu was highly 
conducive to his ambitions, offering advantages from the Russian Research 
Center to the cF1a, and from contacts with Washington to trips behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

The second chapter focuses on the transformation during the 1960s of a 
solid academic, who was nevertheless attracted by the sirens of power, into a 
“political animal.” The several milestones along the way include his appoint- 
ment at Columbia, his rise in social power and media prominence, his first 
stint in government under Johnson, and finally Humphrey’s 1968 campaign, 
which could have propelled him to the White House or State Department had 
Nixon not won the election. 

Chapter 3 contextualizes this rise, describing how new mechanisms for 
selecting the American foreign policy elite came into being in the 1960s and 
illustrating, against the background of the Vietnam War, the traditional Estab- 
lishment’s replacement by a professional class. Through Brzezinski’s example, 
with occasional comparisons to Kissinger (the other master strategist who fully 
exploited the new rules), this chapter explores in depth the new social system 
that was being created. 

The next chapter looks at events unfolding between 1970 and 1976. Dur- 
ing these years, Brzezinski broadened his field of intellectual and political 
expertise beyond the Atlantic world, in part by researching and writing a 
book on the “technetronic age” and in part with a stint in Japan. Above all, 


this period saw his influence take on new dimensions with the creation of the 
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Trilateral Commission—in which his founding role is obvious, and attested 
by the archives—and especially with a development that stemmed directly 
from the Trilateral Commission, Jimmy Carter’s presidential campaign in 
1976. 

Chapter 5 offers a pause in the biographical narrative, painting a mid-career 
and mid-life portrait of Brzezinski that offers a reflection on the origin of 
his political thought. The chapter reviews his childhood, his Polish-American 
identity, his moral values, and his political convictions—but also his aca- 
demic intellectual baggage and the areas in which he was influenced by other 
thinkers—in an attempt to understand what counted most in Brzezinski’s 
image of the world. 

The sixth chapter deals with Brzezinski’s four years in the White House. 
Given the abundance of the sources, an entire book could be devoted to his 
role as national security adviser in the Carter administration during those 
rich years of rapid change; other writers have focused on this period, begin- 
ning with Brzezinski himself.!” Alongside the foreign policy story, this book 
provides a perspective in light of what came before; in other words, it exam- 
ines how Brzezinski’s concepts, ideas, and convictions played out when they 
were confronted with the harsh realities of bureaucracy and of international 
politics. The chapter ends with an attempt at summing up the “Brzezinski 
administration,” assessing his political judgment and measuring his achieve- 
ments against his ambitions. 

The final chapter covers the subsequent decades until his death on May 26, 
2017. For Brzezinski, these years constituted the age of authority. To be sure, 
he did not go back to the White House, but as a tutelary figure of American 
foreign policy he has influenced the most important debates in Washington—in 
the 1980s, for example, on the Gorbachev phenomenon and the end of com- 
munism, and soon afterward on the question of the post-Cold War period 
in not only Europe but the Persian Gulf. In the 1990s, he played an active 
and influential role in the extension of NATO to Poland and other Central 
European countries, while also intervening forcefully in the debate over 
the Israeli-Palestinian peace negotiations, and, of course, in the debate over the 
wars in the Balkans. A fierce opponent of the Iraq war in the early years of the 
twenty-first century, he spoke out vigorously against George W. Bush and finally 
found a new Kennedy in Obama, although the latter ended up, inevitably, 
disappointing him. 
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Taken together, the chapters of this book aim to remember Brzezinski as 
he should be remembered. He was a thinker who changed, with his opinions 
and his predictions, America’s relation to the world—most notably to Europe, 
Russia, and China. And he was a political actor who established himself as 


America’s grand strategist. 


1 
A Brilliant Young Man in 
the Cold War University 


ay in the morning of July 20, 1977, Zbigniew Brzezinski, who had been 
national security adviser to the American president for six months, left his 
office in the White House and headed across the street to Blair House, the 
Pennsylvania Avenue residence for guests of the president. He was scheduled 
to have breakfast with the Israeli prime minister, Menachem Begin, who was 
visiting Washington shortly after the historic victory of the party he had cre- 
ated, the Likud.1 When Brzezinski arrived, he was surprised to see an array of 
photographers and Tv cameramen waiting for him in front of the building. A 
few seconds later, Begin walked down the Blair House steps and ceremoniously 
presented him with a folder. Opening it, Brzezinski found that it contained 
archival documents attesting to the role his father, Tadeusz Brzezinski, had 
played in saving German Jews, providing them with visas for Poland while 
he was serving as consul in Leipzig—so effectively that he was recalled at the 
insistence of the German authorities in 1935. 

For Begin, this was a way of getting into the national security adviser’s good 
graces. But for Brzezinski, it was both a personally moving moment and a 
significant gesture of support. During the campaign and since his arrival at 
the White House, attacks against his Middle East views had proliferated. His 
position, developed with colleagues from the Trilateral Commission and a 
group from the Brookings Institution, in favor of an overall peace settlement 
that would include self-determination for the Palestinians and would result 


either in an independent Palestinian state or in a federation with Jordan, had 
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made him many enemies in the Jewish community.” He was accused more 
than once, most notably by css reporter Marvin Kalb, of being anti-Israel, 
and behind the political question obviously lurked the suggestion that, as a 
Polish Catholic, he might well be anti-Semitic (an unfounded insinuation, as 
Chapter 5 shows). The public gesture by the Israeli hawk made it clear to all that 
the national security adviser should no longer be harassed on these grounds. 

The initial surprise behind him, Brzezinski sat down to breakfast with Begin— 
the conversation took place in Polish—and it was his turn to surprise his inter- 
locutor with his detailed knowledge of the ideology, organization, and struggles 
of the Haganah (Defense), the Zionist militia in Palestine (from 1930 to 1948) 
and especially its secessionist branch, the Irgun. This group, inspired by Vladimir 
Jabotinsky and led by Begin since 1944, had spearheaded the violent insurrec- 
tionist movement against the British in Mandatory Palestine. This familiarity 
with the Irgun was not an isolated instance. Since the 1940s, Brzezinski had 
been interested enough in armed movements of national resistance to develop 
in-depth knowledge on the subject; the same interest led him to follow other 
movements, including those of the Palestinians and the mujahedeen. 

In the early 1950s, Brzezinksi had occasion to explain this lifelong preoccupa- 
tion. He was a student at the time, and had spent only three years of his life in 
Poland. When he met Jan Nowak, the head of the Polish branch of Radio Free 
Europe in Munich and a hero of the Polish Home Army during the Second 
World War, Nowak, too, was struck by Brzezinski’s detailed familiarity with 
the history of the various movements of Polish resistance to the Nazis and to 
the Soviets, and by the student’s numerous well-informed questions. Seeing 
Nowak’s astonishment, Brzezinski explained that he had belonged to the Polish 
Boy Scouts during the 1930s, and that later, under the Occupation, the Scouts 
had contributed to the struggle against the occupiers by carrying out acts of 
sabotage against the Germans. He was sorry that he had not been able to par- 
ticipate. He had compensated for his absence by taking an avid intellectual 
interest in the matter. 

These episodes from Brzezinski’s youth are reminders of the rather extraor- 
dinary environment in which he grew up. His father was born in 1895 into a 
family from Galicia with ties to nobility, studied law at the University of Vienna, 
then joined the army of the newly reconstituted nation to fight the Bolsheviks 
in the Polish-Soviet War of 1919-1920. In 1921, he joined the diplomatic service, 
representing his country in Lille (from 1921 to 1931), Leipzig (1931 to 1935), and 
Kharkiv in the Ukrainian section of the USSR (1936 to 1937) before he was 
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posted to Montreal as Poland’s consul general in 1938. After that, he was to see 
his cherished homeland only once more. In 1924, he married Leonia Roman, 
who was also a descendant of Polish nobility, and who already had a son from 
a first marriage that had ended in divorce. Zbigniew was born to the couple 
on March 28, 1928, in Warsaw. 

Zbig, as he was nicknamed by his family and friends, spent the first three 
years of his life in France, and the following four in Germany. When his father 
was declared persona non grata by the Third Reich for supplying exit visas 
to Jews fleeing the growing persecutions, he had to leave Leipzig. Zbig was 
only seven years old then, but he remembered seeing Nazi parades and torch- 
lit marches; indeed, they left deep impressions.4 Anti-Semitism did not spare 
Poland. Although Marshal Joseph Pilsudski’s authoritarian regime protected 
minorities, especially the Jews, strong anti-Semitic tendencies persisted nonethe- 
less. Brzezinski also remembered how angry his father became on one occasion, 
when he witnessed a demonstration by anti-Jewish Polish students in the Polish 
capital. They were chanting, “Warsaw and Krakow to the Poles! Let the Jewish 
pigs go live in Palestine!” Tadeusz attacked the students with his cane.’ 

From 1936 to 1938, a delicate mission was entrusted to Tadeusz Brzezinski. 
He was sent to represent Poland in the Soviet Republic of Ukraine, as consul 
in Kharkiv (the capital until 1934)—\fifteen years after the Polish-Soviet War 
split the Ukrainian territory into a Polish sector and a Soviet Russian sector. 
Prudently, Zbigniew and his mother stayed behind in Warsaw; these were the 
only years the boy lived in his native country. But when his father returned, 
he had terrible stories to tell. After the great Ukrainian famine, there were the 
years of the Great Terror, Stalin’s purges in the USSR. There were frequent mas- 
sacres, and members of the Polish elite whom Tadeusz had received at dinner 
could disappear a few weeks later, executed by the regime. These stories made 
an enormous impression on the young boy.® 

Just as Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini were signing the Munich Agree- 
ment with French and British prime ministers Edouard Daladier and Neville 
Chamberlain that would send Europe sliding into war, the Brzezinski family 
was preparing to move to Quebec, where Tadeusz was to assume his responsi- 
bilities in November 1938. One of the reasons for this choice was Zbigniew’s 
half-brother’s illness, which led the family to seek out a treatment site; there 
were thermal baths nearby. Along with a tutor, governess, attendant, and even 
the family dog, they sailed on an ocean liner and landed in New York a few 


weeks later. But the Brzezinski brothers barely had time to see the Statue of 
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Liberty and take a quick tour of Manhattan before they had to head to Penn 
Station and get on a train to Montreal.” 

As his father began his new assignment, Zbigniew was enrolled in Saint- 
Léon, a Catholic school in an upper-middle-class environment, in a city where 
Polish émigrés were scarce. Once the pleasure of novelty wore off, adaptation 
proved difficult. The boy was homesick; he missed Poland. The political climate 
was ominous, and the Brzezinskis did not go back for their summer vacation 
in 1939. It was the right decision; Hitler’s troops began to invade Poland, and 
Warsaw was bombed on September 1.8 

For the eleven-year-old boy, it was the beginning of a period of anguish and 
intense excitement. He had clear memories of the impressive Polish military 
parades and of the grandiose funeral services for Marshal Joseph Pilsudski. 
Poland’s victory over the Red Army had made him optimistic. He did not want 
to believe that Poland’s defeat by the Nazis was inevitable. The news was wrench- 
ing, especially on September 17, when the Soviets invaded the country, in 
keeping with the Nazi-Soviet pact, and on September 28, when Warsaw had to 
capitulate.? Because he could not join the fight himself, Zbigniew kept a detailed 
diary of the war’s daily developments, which he followed through newspaper 
and radio accounts and discussed at length with his father. During the next 
six years, no significant incidents escaped his journal. Those frantic weeks in 
September 1939 marked the beginning of his passion for international affairs. 

In 1943, Radio Berlin announced that four thousand bodies of Polish officers 
had been discovered near Smolensk; the broadcast attributed the killings to 
the Soviet secret police (the NKVD). In fact, it turned out that the mass graves 
found by the Germans dated to the summer of 1940 invasion, and contained 
more than 20,000 victims. For Zbigniew, then a fifteen-year-old adolescent, 
the massacre in the Katyn Forest, which had decimated the Polish military 
and civil elite, was a shock. For once, neither he nor his father doubted that 
the Nazis were telling the truth: the Soviets were indeed responsible. He was 
furious at the Americans, who turned a blind eye and, rather than displease 
Stalin, refused to support the request of the Polish government in London to 
allow the Red Cross to investigate. Stalin accused the Americans of peddling 
Nazi propaganda and took advantage of the occasion to break off all relations 
with them.!° 

The discovery of the Katyn massacre and Roosevelt’s abandonment of 


Poland in favor of relations with the allies remained sources of anger for 
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Brzezinski throughout the decades that followed. In 1952, when he was twenty- 
four and still working on his doctoral thesis, he wrote to the Select Committee 
of the House of Representatives to contribute to the investigation undertaken 
by the Madden Commission (named for its director Ray J. Madden); the 
investigation established the responsibility of the Soviets but did not lead to 
international action.'! When the truth finally emerged in 1989, Mikhail Gor- 
bachev authorized an association of Polish families to visit the Katyn Forest 
and agreed that Brzezinski could be part of the delegation. Brzezinski laid a 
bouquet of roses with a signed message written in English and in Polish: “For 
the victims of Stalin and the Nkvp.” He underscored the fact that among the 
victims were Russians as well as Poles, and asserted that recognition of Stalin’s 
crimes would open a path to reconciliation, not more hatred. He also asked 
Moscow to recognize its responsibility officially, and Gorbachev did so the 
following year.!? Later, when revisionist temptations began to surface in Moscow, 
Brzezinski supported the researchers working to establish the definitive history 
of the massacre.!3 

In 1945, Brzezinski enrolled at McGill, the top Anglophone university in 
Quebec. He received his undergraduate degree in economics, with distinction, 
four years later, and was awarded a Master of Arts in political science in July 1950. 
When he was still quite young, he had begun to teach himself Russian by reading 
Pushkin’s The Captains Daughter.\4 At McGill, taking full advantage of his gift 
for languages, he was able to consult original sources to write his master’s 
thesis on Russo-Soviet nationalism, under the direction of Frederick Watkins, 
who left to teach at Yale a few years later.1° 

The thesis, a solid and well-informed study of over a hundred and fifty pages, 
began with the observation that nationalism had played an essential role in inter- 
national relations from the early nineteenth century on; the author focused on 
its manifestations in the Soviet Union, and on its significance for the future and 
for the viability of what Lenin had built. There was an acknowledgment of the 
unifying roles played by Marxism, centralization, and Soviet patriotism in 
the context of the Second World War. But the conclusion from closer examina- 
tion was that local strains of nationalism were alive and well within the Soviet 
republics, and constituted a real powder keg for Moscow. Moreover, the policy 
of Russification had been intensified under Stalin, with mass deportations, and 
the economy had been reorganized to avoid autarchy among the nationalities 


and to encourage their structural dependence—a sign that the Kremlin took 
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the problem seriously. The Soviet leaders faced a dilemma: if they went too far 
in checking local nationalism, they risked blowing up the whole edifice. But if 
the republics were too free to indulge local nationalist sentiments, their centrip- 
etal tendencies would increase and gradually crack the structure from within. 
According to Brzezinski’s analysis, Russo-Soviet nationalism at the time 
was still powerful enough to prevail. But if there were a crisis, the centripetal 


tendencies would assert themselves quickly. The text concludes as follows: 


The Western world has at its disposal all the means to create a multi-national 
anti-Soviet version of the Comintern [Communist International]—and 
its appeal would be exceedingly powerful. . . . The reliance within the 
USSR on the Russian community indicates the lack of reliance on the 
non-Russian communities and the intense assertion of Russo-Soviet 
Nationalism could possibly be more than national pride—it could be 
an indirect indication of internal, but it must be emphasized latent, 
dissension. 

Russo-Soviet Nationalism and what we believe to be true Freedom will 
clash someday—and understanding the component elements of Russo- 


Soviet Nationalism may help a great deal the cause of Freedom.!° 


This conclusion is noteworthy in that it offers a succinct version of the 
“Brzezinski approach” as early as the summer of 1950, a tight summation of 
his stance regarding academic research and international politics. To be sure, 
Brzezinski began his thesis with the ritual language in which a scholar rejects 
prejudices and proclaims objectivity. But the text is actually a militant docu- 
ment. It suggests that while it might not be possible to defeat the Soviets today, 
it is possible to understand their system well enough to identify its weaknesses 
and increase the likelihood of its succumbing to them. His precise and rigorous 
study of the various nationalities within the USSR led to a nuanced conclusion: 
the Soviet Union has a growing problem of unity but can still deal with it. 
This in turn set up a political recommendation: the West should create a sort 
of inverse Comintern that would accentuate the dilemma of the nationalities 
and fuel the internal frictions that could cause the Soviet bloc and the Union 
itself to implode. 

There was no detour through the realm of pure scholarship, then, for 


Brzezinski. From the outset, he put knowledge at the service of a real-world 
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objective: the victory of freedom in general, and the liberation of Poland in 
particular. The descriptive part of the document had to be of the highest pos- 
sible scholarly quality because that would allow the prescriptive part to hit its 
target, and yield a policy with real potential to be effective. Here already, he 
was staking out a position within the Western academic debate and combating 
the experts he saw giving too much credit to communist claims—in this case, 
the claim that the cement holding the communist bloc together was solid, and 
its unity would only endure. 

During his time at McGill, the young Zbigniew did not hide his anti- 
communist views; a friend described him during those years as “religious and 
hawkish.” 17 Though he was not a militant in a political organization, he put his 
oratorical skills to work in “Student Parliament” debates staged as part of the 
university curriculum on the model of the British Parliament. Zbig naturally 
represented the center-right Progressive Conservative Party (known for centrist 
views on social questions), using his considerable talent as a polemicist on 
international affairs against the crypto-communist students of the Progressive 
Party. Any opponents who have debated against Zbigniew Brzezinski can attest 
to the imperious energy he brought to the task. But even by his standards, he 
recalled being a “very vociferous debater” at McGill—a phrase sure to induce 
a shudder in those who knew him. !8 

He had little patience with student militancy, keeping his eyes fixed on 
the future and on “history writ large.” But occasionally he channeled his anti- 
communist views into direct action, however futile. When Hewlett Johnson, 
“the Red Dean of Canterbury”’—known for his pro-Soviet sympathies from 
the 1920s on—visited McGill, Brzezinski, who called him Stalin’s mouth- 
piece, wanted to sabotage his talk. After a discussion with his accomplices, he 
rejected the idea of cutting his microphone, which would look too much like 
a communist tactic. Instead, they convinced the housekeeping staff to skip 
the room where the prelate was to speak, claiming that others were in charge 
of cleaning it. When Johnson arrived to give his talk, thanks to the efforts of 


the conspirators, the room was littered with trash.!? 


Tackling Harvard, 1950-1960 


Brzezinski quickly came to see his McGill years as merely a transitional phase, 


a launching pad for continuing his studies in the United States. After winning 
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a fellowship to study at Oxford, an award ultimately denied him because he was 
not yet a Canadian citizen, he was accepted by Duke and most importantly by 
Harvard. This opportunity gave his life a different direction, toward academia 
but also increasingly toward politics. Brzezinski felt at home at Harvard, which 
provided a solid foundation for his personal and professional development, 
unlike Kissinger, whose move to Harvard left him with mixed memories.?° If it 
was military service that Americanized Kissinger, it was Harvard that American- 
ized Brzezinski. Here is how he himself summed it up: “Harvard and I clicked. 
I did very well in my studies after an initial uncertain beginning, when they 
couldnt promise me anything because they didn’t know me and I took a chance 
on it. But then Harvard started offering me things. So I was easily assimilated 
into Harvard, and through Harvard also into America, and then very quickly 
I began to feel like an American, and, even more striking, to be treated like an 
American.”?! 

By saying that Harvard could not “promise anything” to him, Brzezinski 
referred to his having been accepted into the International Studies Program, but 
without a fellowship from the Government Department. According to a letter 
dated July 30, 1950, his professor Frederick Watkins, during a visit to Cambridge, 
tried to intercede on his behalf with Merle Fainsod, the great specialist on the 
USSR. Fainsod was pessimistic about the chances of getting a fellowship, but 
promised to inquire at the Russian Research Center whether anyone there might 
need some help.?* This is what seems to have opened the door: three weeks 
later, the director of Harvard’s Extension School told Brzezinski that he could 
begin a trial period serving as research assistant to Alex Inkeles, an important 
figure in the Russian Research Center, with a stipend of $500 for the year. By 
combining this with his fellowship from McGill, Brzezinski concluded that he 
could manage.* 

This was the beginning of a ten-year association not simply with Harvard 
but also with the university’s Russian Research Center, where Brzezinski rose 
quickly through the ranks. Starting out as a research assistant, he became a 
graduate student fellow while working on his doctoral thesis, which he com- 
pleted in 1953; he then became a research fellow and, finally, a research associ- 
ate.?4 During this period he participated in a number of the Russian Center’s 
research projects and in all of its debates. When he left Harvard in 1960, it 
was to become the director of Columbias Research Institute on Communist 


Affairs, linked to that university's Russian Institute, which paralleled Harvard’s 
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Russian Research Center. To be sure, Brzezinski took an interest in other sec- 
tors of academe: he taught during all his years at Harvard and in 1958 he was 
one of the first research associates to join the new Center for International 
Affairs (CFIA), created at the behest of Dean McGeorge Bundy and directed 
by Robert Bowie and Henry Kissinger. But the place where he found his stride 
and earned his stripes was the Russian Research Center. 

When he arrived in Cambridge from Montreal in September 1950, Brzezinski 
lived in Kirkland House, one of the student residences located alongside the 
Charles River; he soon became a tutor, to supplement his meager resources. 
The friendships he formed there—especially with Samuel Huntington and 
Henry Rosovsky, both a year older—remained among the strongest of his life.?° 
Brzezinski worked seriously and systematically, never earning a grade below 
A-. But he was far from being a workhorse like Huntington (who finished his 
thesis in four months); he spent his weekends enjoying free time, going out, 
and dancing.”° A few years later, when his financial situation had become less 
precarious, he even drove a used Jaguar, showing the extroverted, flamboyant 
side of his character.?7 

Above all, he spent endless hours discussing current events with other stu- 
dents, among them Paul Sigmund, James Schlesinger, Judith Shklar (who had 
also come from McGill), Albert Mavrinac, Stanley Hoffmann (who had come 
to Harvard in 1951), and Inge Schneier, who later became Hoffmann’s wife. 
Kissinger, too, despite being five years older, was involved with the younger 
group because the war years had delayed his studies. During the group’s discus- 
sions, it was not unusual for Brzezinski and Sigmund to constitute the “Catholic 
clan.” Recalling this, Hoffmann later gave the mischievous report that, if certain 
Catholics had doubts about what should be done in the case of nuclear war 
(Could the bomb be used again? What does the Pope say?), Brzezinski had 
none. As for domestic political issues, they proved less divisive. Like most of 
his cohort, Brzezinski was a Cold War liberal; situated on the left of the politi- 
cal spectrum, he looked favorably on Adlai Stevenson (even if he mistrusted 
Stevenson’s idealistic leanings vis-a-vis Stalin). He was anti-communist and 
anti-McCarthy.7?8 

It was his friend Sam Huntington who introduced Brzezinski to Wellesley 
College student Emilie Anna Benes, nicknamed Muska. In addition to being 
young and attractive, on her way to a degree in studio art, Muska was the grand- 


niece of Edward Benes, the last president of free Czechoslovakia. Her father, 
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like Zbigniew’s, had been a consul general—in his case in San Francisco— 
until the coup in Prague. Brzezinski and Muska were soon engaged, and they 
were married on June 11, 1955, at St. Ignatius, a Catholic church on Boston 
Colleges Chestnut Hill campus.”? The couple’s resources were limited; they 
left for their honeymoon in Italy with $800 between them. They crossed 
the Atlantic on separate ships, as Zbigniew had arranged to give onboard 
lectures to pay for his trip, but were reunited as soon as he landed. They 
discovered Italy together, crisscrossing Rome on a scooter. During the 1960s, 
they had three children, and Muska kept up her sculpting. Her artistic career 
flourished especially during the 1990s and 2000s. 

When Zbig had crossed the American border in September 1950, he had not 
been a Polish citizen but a Canadian, and for the first four years he remained 
a foreign student. He was granted permanent resident status on October 7, 
1954, with Harvard’s support. His marriage to Muska (born in Geneva in 1932 
but already an American citizen) accelerated things; he was naturalized at age 
thirty on December 22, 1958, without having to wait the customary five years 
as a permanent resident.°° Taking the oath of allegiance during a ceremony 
arranged by the Daughters of the American Revolution was a moving experi- 
ence for him. “Yes, I had a sense of real pride that day. I remember laughing, 
because the Daughters of the American Revolution were greeting us, the new 
citizens, and sticking pins of American flags onto our lapels, and the one who 
did that to me was very enthusiastic and drew blood. So I felt I was already 
shedding blood for America.”?! 

Even though he retained—and indeed never lost—a slight Polish accent, 
Brzezinski was a very popular lecturer at Harvard. His presentations were always 
rich, structured, and clear. They were also lively and original. Once he went 
to class in disguise, sporting a fake mustache and a counterfeit Russian accent. 
Seeking to get a reaction from the students to force them to refine their argu- 
ments, he posed as a Soviet guest speaker who had come to defend Marxism 
and Leninism at Harvard. After a time, he threw off the costume and fervently 
defended the liberal capitalist model. On another occasion, Rosovsky recalled, 
Brzezinski borrowed the billy club Rosovsky had brought back from his mili- 
tary service; he threatened the students with that disturbing accessory during 
a comparative totalitarianism course.** His talent as a professor and a speaker, 
which continued to grow, would prove very useful later. In May 1978, for 
example, at the beginning of his historic trip to Beijing, he gave a presen- 


tation to the Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs Huang Hua that lasted no 
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less than three and a half hours (in part because of the need for translation). 
His magisterial overview, complete with multicolored maps and charts, was 
delivered in an intimate setting. The professor succeeded in convincing his 
interlocutors that America’s intentions were serious, and the visit opened the 
way to normalization of diplomatic relations.’ 

Brzezinski’s time at Harvard gave him the opportunity to perfect his talents 
as a lecturer. As early as February 18, 1952, when he was not yet twenty-four 
years old, he gave a presentation on his favorite topic at a Simmons College 
Forum in Boston. Later, he received a thank-you letter from the organizer; 
she was so enthusiastic that she enclosed ten dollars, insisting he accept it as his 
fee, even though that had not been part of the original agreement.*4 Two years 
later, Brzezinski gave another evening lecture at the same forum, and left its 
director astonished. The latter knew that his audience members tended to eat 
and drink too much before the presentation and were inclined, as a result, to 
be ungracious if not hostile to the lecturer, in their impatience for the talk to be 
over. This time, the moderator had to cut off the question-and-answer session. 
“Your material was excellent,” he wrote to Brzezinski, “but even good material 
wont hold that group. It was your intense and lively presentation which did it.”3° 

In the mid-1950s, then, Brzezinski was already a sought-after speaker in the 
Boston area and even beyond—as far as West Point, for example. Notes from 
Brzezinski’s hosts in the archives spanning the 1950s through the 1970s make 
clear their enthusiasm, even allowing for the American tendency to exaggerate. 
Typical among them: “You were terrific! Faculty and students were equally 
delighted.” “Nothing less than brilliant. 
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Splendid presentation.” “I can’t 


remember when so many people came up to ask for a copy of the talk.” “You 


» c 


scored a great hit.” “It was a treat to hear you.” In these notes, too, are phrases 
that—while certainly intended as positive observations and always accompany- 
ing complimentary remarks—speak to the steelier aspects of Brzezinski’s style: 
“rapid-fire delivery,” “machine gun tactic,” ‘impatience with vague questions.” 36 

Brzezinski’s popularity as a lecturer also sprang from his accumulation of a 
spectacular knowledge base that he knew very well how to mobilize. In just a 
few years he had become a specialist on the USSR and the communist world— 


indeed, become one of the first scholars identified as a Sovietologist.?7 


These were many eminent figures at Harvard during the 1950s—among them, 


Arthur Schlesinger and Arthur Schlesinger Jr., William Yandell Elliott, Samuel 
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Beer, McGeorge Bundy (who became dean in 1953), Barrington Moore, Was- 
sily Leontief, and Alexander Gerschenkron—but three in particular inspired 
Brzezinski and played major roles in both his intellectual development and his 
academic career. They were Carl Friedrich, Merle Fainsod, and Robert Bowie. 

Friedrich was one of the most influential professors in the Harvard Govern- 
ment Department, and his rivalry with Elliott in the 1940s remains legendary. 
Friedrich was liberal by temperament. A German who had come to the United 
States as an exchange student, he had chosen to remain when Hitler rose to 
power. As a professor of constitutional law, he was meticulous and rational; he 
was wary of concentrations of power. When Huntington was a candidate for 
tenure in the department in the late 1950s, Friedrich voted against him, bas- 
ing his judgment on Huntingtons book The Soldier and the State. He had not 
escaped Nazi Germany, he declared, only to put a militarist on the Harvard 
faculty. Elliott was his opposite. A force of nature, he was a veteran of the First 
World War and a former football star. He was also from the South, and a poet, 
who had enjoyed a moment of glory in the 1920s for his thesis on pragmatism. 
The course he taught on classical political philosophy was deemed superficial 
by some of his colleagues. While Friedrich played the cello, Elliott, by contrast, 
organized cockfights on the plantation he still owned in his native Tennessee. 
He was also an adviser to politicians, and had had his eye on Washington, to 
Friedrich’s disapproval. The two men remained courteous in their interactions, 
but they disliked each other. Friedrich was Brzezinski’s mentor; Elliott was 
Kissinger’s. 78 

In 1953, Friedrich had already come to appreciate the intellectual qualities 
and the knowledge demonstrated by his student Brzezinski, having directed the 
young man’s thesis on purges in the Soviet system. When Friedrich reengaged 
with a project he had begun in the 1930s but abandoned when the Second 
World War broke out—a comparison of the Nazi and Soviet regimes under 
the unifying heading of totalitarianism—he invited the young Brzezinski to 
work with him on the book. Friedrich was well acquainted with Nazi Ger- 
many; Brzezinski contributed his knowledge of the USSR, and more broadly 
his dynamism. Friedrich was a demanding professor and known, according 
to Stanley Hoffmann, as someone who “exploited” his students.*? Indeed, his 
affect toward Brzezinski was more like a schoolmaster’s than a coauthor’s. Shortly 
before their book appeared, for example, he scolded Brzezinski in writing for 


failing to take care of footnotes and cross-references—in response to which the 
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young man pointed out that he had been unable to complete the task because, 
when he should have been dealing with them, Friedrich’s chapters had not yet 
been drafted.*° For Brzezinski, the fact remained that he was writing a book 
with a “big name.” Coauthoring with someone as prestigious as Friedrich would 
quickly bring higher name recognition to himself.*1 

Although Friedrich was an intellectual guide for Brzezinski and a providential 
coauthor, he was not a specialist on the Soviet Union, the subject that most 
interested the younger man. After their book’s publication, correspondence 
between them was cordial but not at all intimate. All of Brzezinski’s inspiration 
and admiration seemed to be reserved for Professor Merle Fainsod. The latter 
had moved back and forth between studying the United States, especially the 
New Deal administration (he had also worked in the Office of Price Administra- 
tion during the Second World War) and studying the USSR, where he had spent 
a year doing research in 1932. After the war, he had turned resolutely toward 
the East, helped set up the Russian Research Center, which he headed from 
1959 to 1964, and gained recognition as one of the most eminent specialists of 
his day on the Soviet Union. 

In 1953, Fainsod published How Russia Is Ruled, a text that stood as the most 
authoritative book in the field of Sovietology for the next twenty years. Then 
Fainsod, helped by Brzezinski and several other young researchers, plunged into 
the archives of the Communist Party in Smolensk. More than two hundred 
thousand pages had been seized by Nazi intelligence services in June 1941, 
sent to the United States by the US Army in 1945, and finally made available 
to Fainsod (via the US Air Force and the RAND Corporation) in 1954. The 
resulting book, Smolensk under Soviet Rule (1958), was a history of the Soviet 
regime as “seen from below.” It helped in particular to relativize the vision 
of a centralized and omniscient totalitarian power that Fainsod himself had 
described earlier—as had Friedrich and Brzezinski, in even more detail.4” 

Merle Fainsod was a source of inspiration and a model for Brzezinski, who 
was both his research assistant and his teaching assistant (for his course on poli- 
tics in the Soviet Union). When Fainsod died in 1972, Brzezinski was shocked, 
as he wrote to a friend, also describing the funeral oration he himself had 
delivered before the entire Harvard community.** In this moving eulogy, he 
declared, most notably: “He was my teacher. What I learned from him goes 
beyond Soviet studies—for Merle Fainsod had a way of sharing his commit- 


ment to a scholarship that was pure, of generating an enduring enthusiasm for 
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one’s work, of setting a personal example for one’s conduct. . . . His scholarship 
was very much a part of my own growing up as an academic. . . . He was easily 
available to his students. . . . He also played an active role nationally, consulted 


frequently on Soviet affairs with the Government and the mass media.”44 


The third figure who counted for Brzezinski, especially in the late 1950s, 
was Robert Bowie. This lawyer and law professor was close to Lucius Clay and 
John McCloy, with whom he had worked during the occupation of Germany. 
He was not a scholar but rather a sage, a counselor who became the third 
director of the Policy Planning Staff at the State Department, in 1953, succeed- 
ing George Kennan and Paul Nitze. Given his connection with Harvard and 
his own high profile, McGeorge Bundy had asked him to create the Center 
for International Affairs. Brzezinski admired Friedrich and Fainsod for their 
scholarly expertise, but he gravitated quickly to Bowie’s practical approach to 
foreign affairs.4° Bowie in turn was struck from the start by the young man’s 
originality and sharpness of mind, and considered him a stronger analyst 
than Kissinger (his associate director, with whom, to be sure, he had bones 
to pick).4° He drew Brzezinski toward the CFIA starting in 1958, and went to 
some lengths trying to keep him at Harvard in 1960. Their friendly relations 
continued through the following decades. Bowie was part of the small group 
that created the Trilateral Commission in 1972, and was called back into action 
under Carter to occupy the number two spot in the cra, which was then 
under the tight bureaucratic control of the national security adviser—namely, 
Brzezinski. In February 1952, Brzezinski gave up his first idea for a thesis project, 
which had been to focus on the control of the Communist Party within the 
Soviet army. Nevertheless, the early research he had done on that topic yielded 
his first professional publication.*” For his dissertation, he decided to study 
the purge as a phenomenon in totalitarian systems, drawing on Soviet sources, 
émigré testimony, Trotsky’s archives, and thousands of accounts collected in the 
context of the Refugee Interview Project. He defended his thesis before Fainsod 
and Friedrich in April 1953, and published it under the auspices of the Russian 
Research Center in early 1956.48 It is worth recalling the mark left on the young 
Zbigniew by stories told by his father, the Polish consul in Kharkiv at the time 
of the Great Terror. In The Permanent Purge, Brzezinski advanced the thesis that 
the purges were not an irrational aberration—a bout of bloodthirsty madness 
by mankind. On the contrary, they were endemic to totalitarian systems, with 


the USSR offering the best example. Purges were logically justified in such 
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systems by the need to “find a substitute for the restraints of the constitutional 
system it [the totalitarian system] has destroyed.”*? A struggle over succession 
is obviously what leads to use of the purge mechanism, but that use does not 
occur, as one might imagine, in the struggle’s early stages. While of course the 
struggle is aimed at wiping out the competition, physically if need be, a certain 
balance of forces imposes moderation and prudence at the outset. Only later 
do purges come to be deployed, as instruments of political control. The victor 
must be assured that his entire hierarchy is faithful to him, and this implies that 
any subaltern figures who supported his rival must be eliminated. Moreover, 
pressure for a purge often comes from the lower ranks, as local officials strive to 
consolidate their positions and eliminate their own rivals by denouncing them. 
Typically, then, a purge coincides with a moment of stability in a regime, when 
the regime is in full control and can exercise its power without restraint. “The 
purge is an expression of the regime’s power,” Brzezinski argued, “not an effort 
to achieve it. A purge is thus the supreme example of totalitarian success.”*° 
To explore his line of thinking a bit further, a purge represents more than a 
tool for purifying the party. It does not touch the masses; often, it even accom- 
panies a loosening of controls. Nevertheless, it has an educational function, 
for the public at large engages with it by way of spectacular trials or through 
the customary means of propaganda. In particular, a purge reaffirms the gap 
between the elite and the general population, since it settles everything inside 
the hierarchy, and eliminates any lingering notion that spontaneous leadership 
might arise in response to an appeal for new ideas. It reinforces the perception 
of an anonymous, implacable organization of interchangeable party manag- 
ers. In sum, despite the mad chaos that purges seem to unleash, they perform 
quite useful functions in a totalitarian state: they reinforce the security of the 
leadership while keeping the enemies of the regime permanently on guard and 
periodically eradicating them; they provide a way of getting rid of accumulated 
tensions; they renew and stimulate internal activity, eliminating stagnation; 
they direct the inevitable dissatisfactions toward guilty parties that are not part 
of the regime. Brzezinski concluded with a prediction that the purges in the 
USSR, being consubstantial with the totalitarian regime, were not going to 
disappear. They might, however, take gentler, somewhat less bloody forms. 
Rather than repeats of Stalin’s Moscow trials, Brzezinski predicted “quiet purges” 
that would essentially meet the same goals—especially given the abasement of 


the population, which had learned its lesson. 
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Brzezinski’s book was well received. Commentators declared themselves in 
agreement with its major conclusions and praised Brzezinski’s work, although 
some regretted the omission of the East European regimes, the study of which 
would have enriched the analysis. Edward Taborsky, in the American Political 
Science Review, endorsed the analysis for the most part and, in a paraphrase of 
many of his colleagues’ assessments, praised its “solid foundations of carefully 
selected and properly analyzed facts.”°! Other commentators had a fundamental 
criticism: the book placed too much emphasis on the concept of totalitarian- 
ism. Empirical studies, they noted, appeared to undermine the abstract theory 
that there were such thing as centralized, omniscient, and omnipotent regimes, 
and especially to contradict the idea of a nature that was essentially immutable. 
In the Journal of Politics, for example, John Gillespie characterized Brzezinski’s 
text as “a valuable little book,” but claimed that Brzezinski’s own description of 
the evolution of the forms and function of purges was proof that the concept 
of totalitarianism, on which the author relied a great deal, was inadequate.*” 

The debate was important considering that between 1953 and 1956, while 
Brzezinski was writing the book drawn from his thesis, he had simultaneously 
been working with Carl Friedrich on their coauthored book on the concept of 
totalitarianism. That book was also published in 1956, as Totalitarian Dictator- 
ship and Autocracy.°> Friedrich had returned to his idea of comparing the Nazi 
and Soviet regimes in 1953, two years after the publication of Hannah Arendt’s 
celebrated work, The Origins of Totalitarianism.** In that work, Arendt, after 
a historical examination, offered a definition of the totalitarian state empha- 
sizing the dissolution of the social structures inherited from the nineteenth 
century—hereditary classes, political parties, nation-states, and so on—to the 
exclusive benefit of an all-powerful state dominating a society that had been 
atomized especially through the use of terror. Friedrich sought to give the con- 
cept of totalitarianism a more scientific turn. In an irony of history, the day he 
brought a group of researchers and intellectuals together at Harvard to discuss 
his theory was the very day when American newspapers announced Stalin’s 
death.°* He subsequently revised the theory with Brzezinski’s help; the two of 
them drafted the bulk of their joint manuscript in 1955, and it was published 
the following year—a year that began with the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party, which accelerated the process of de-Stalinization.*© 

In Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy, Friedrich and Brzezinski insisted 


on the uniqueness of the totalitarian form of power, as distinct from classical 
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authoritarianism, Oriental despotism, and absolute monarchy. As case studies, 
they took Italian fascism (which Hannah Arendt had not included), Nazism, and 
Russian communism, adding incidental explorations of Mao’s China, Eastern 
European satellite governments, and even Argentina. They proposed to define 
totalitarianism by six characteristic features: an official ideology, a single party 
directed by a single man, a police force based on terror, a monopoly over 
communications and the rewriting of history, a monopoly over violence and 
weaponry, and a centralized economy. Brzezinski later said that the theoreti- 
cal framework came essentially from Friedrich, but that he himself had added 
ideology—the element that became most important in the book—as the factor 
that integrated the whole: totalitarian policy is energized by the objective of 
revolutionary social change (the prospect of remaking mankind and remodel- 
ing society while eliminating pluralism).*” In the process, the two authors 
did not go quite as far as Arendt in abstraction (she saw the driving force of 
totalitarianism in the megalomaniacal political will to prove that everything is 
possible). They shared the approach of other researchers such as Merle Fainsod, 
Barrington Moore, and Sigmund Neumann. Friedrich and Brzezinski concluded 
that totalitarian regimes, by their very nature, do not tend to soften—and that 
they are solid. They offer no way for a revolt to succeed. 

When it came out, the book was welcomed as an important contribution 
to the debate. However, as had been the case three years earlier when Friedrich 
tested his hypotheses on Harvard colleagues, the concept was contested. Historians 
in particular (Michael Karpovich, for example, and Geroid Robinson, the head 
of the Russian Institute at Columbia) reasoned that the characteristics identified 
by the authors might have applied to Nazi Germany, but they mapped only 
imperfectly to the recent past and present reality of Russia. George Kennan 
accepted the book’s point of departure—that the Nazi and communist regimes 
each represented a newly evolved political form—but rejected the proposition 
that one concept could encompass them both. Alex Inkeles saw in the USSRa 
more fluid and more complex society than the one described by Friedrich and 
Brzezinski. Meanwhile, it was all too easy for commentators to emphasize the 
many developments in the direction of softening and de-Stalinization that had 
been taking place in 1956, after the book had gone to press.?® 

Friedrich rigidly continued to defend his concept and his vision of the 
USSR for a long time afterward. By contrast, Brzezinski demonstrated a certain 


flexibility in his use of the concept over time, and in the mid-1960s he finally 
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abandoned it as a tool for analysis and description in favor of a more complex 
view of the realities of the Soviet Union that stressed in particular the “dege- 
nerescence” of the regime. Several factors came into play in this relativization. 
For example, Brzezinski’s work on the Smolensk archives with Merle Fainsod 
had revealed the breadth of the resistance to the central Soviet power, and the 
fact that the communist regime in Smolensk constituted more of a powder keg 
than a model of totalitarian discipline. The system was rife with struggles: 
Smolensk versus Moscow, peasants versus the party, workers versus overseers, the 
party versus the police, and so on. In short, the idea of a total, omniscient, 
centralized control did not hold up.°? The events of 1956 (de-Stalinization and 
insurrection in Budapest) and their aftermath surely affected Brzezinski’s 
thinking. Throughout his intellectual career, he took care to respect the facts, 
never imposing a static, ready-made vision on a political situation—which is 
not to say that he had no biases or that his vision was necessarily accurate. In 
1956, in “Totalitarianism and Rationality,” he acknowledged that after Stalin’s 
death the regime went through a stage of rationalization. But the totalitarian 
revolution was far from over, and he refuted the predictions of scholars such as 
Isaac Deutscher who believed that rationalization, which could be explained 
by the Soviet Union’s status as a modern industrial society, would turn it into 
a democracy.®° His travels in the countries of the communist bloc may have 
played a role, as well. The result of these various influences was that, in 1957, 
without giving up the concept of totalitarianism itself, he indicated in an article 
published in Problems of Communism that Poland was no longer a totalitarian 
country, by virtue of the relative freedom of expression that reigned there, the 
vitality of the Catholic Church, the absence of slogans and flags, the divisions 
between the leadership and the police, and a generalized pragmatism. But 
Poland was not a democracy; it was an authoritarian regime that was based on 


Wtadystaw Gomutka’s popularity and rejection of Russia.°! 


The Cold War University 


The particular milieu that allowed Zbigniew Brzezinski to flourish was that 
of the Cold War University. The phrase denotes the phenomenon by which, 
from the 1940s to the 1960s, American institutions of higher education, espe- 
cially the most prestigious ones, reoriented their programs toward the produc- 


tion of knowledge directly useful to the federal government in its effort to 
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deal with the global responsibilities it had taken on in 1945, or even in 1941. 
Washington offered universities massive funding for the pursuit of knowledge 
that was urgently needed in areas as varied as foreign languages, social and 
political information about the regions in the world where American power 
was to be exercised from then on, social psychology, the economics of develop- 
ment, strategy in general and nuclear strategy in particular, weapons, technology, 
materials science, the space race, and more. The interpenetration of Cold War 
objectives with academic production unsettled the American academic land- 
scape. On the one hand, it favored the emergence of new fields of knowledge, 
and also new products; it allowed the United States to catch up with European 
universities, and even to gain a decisive lead that has been maintained through- 
out the decades. On the other hand, it raised questions about the impartiality 
of academic knowledge and it corrupted research processes. These negative 
effects were noisily and sometimes violently denounced during the student 
revolts of the 1960s. 

A subject of interest for historians since the 1990s, after having been a target 
of protestors, the Cold War University remains an evolving historiographic field, 
as research continues to reveal the profound effects of this interpenetration.® 
The theme is of interest here because no university embodied the phenomenon 
better than Harvard, because few fields were more thoroughly transformed than 
Russian Studies, and because Brzezinski was among the many beneficiaries of 
the Cold War University. Indeed, he was a preeminent embodiment of its spirit, 
exemplifying the goal of putting the most advanced knowledge at the service 
of a political cause—that of freedom. 

University professors had already been of assistance to Washington on inter- 
national matters from time to time. The group of thinkers brought together 
starting in the fall of 1917 by President Woodrow Wilson to help him with 
his foreign policy, christened “The Inquiry,” included many academics, along 
with lawyers and journalists.°* The idea was to accompany the American war 
effort, formulate policies for the postwar period such as the Fourteen Points, 
and prepare for the peace negotiations at Versailles. In the 1930s, by contrast, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “brain trust”—the team of intellectuals, including pro- 
fessors from Columbia and Harvard, who helped him conceptualize the New 
Deal—concentrated primarily on domestic affairs. 

The Cold War University had its real origins in the Second World War: 


America found itself once again, in a few short years, at the head of an empire 
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that it did not know very well, and it had to confront enemies about which 
it knew next to nothing. Mars (god of war) approached Minerva (goddess of 
wisdom) as a matter of urgency, above all on the question of weapons systems, 
including nuclear weapons (as in the Manhattan Project) and the formation 
of civil and military occupying forces, but also on research into various parts 
of the world—vanquished ex-enemy realms that had to be administered, allies 
that had to be protected from various threats including internal subversion, 
adversaries whose plans had to be countered and whose regimes deserved to be 
destabilized. There was an immense need for capabilities in what now would 
be called nation-building, which encompasses all the functions from provid- 
ing security to constructing an administrative apparatus. To meet the need, it 
was necessary to draw on existing national resources. Thus, for example, the 
Wartime Commission of the US Office of Education launched a campaign to 
mobilize all educational institutions, from primary schools to private universi- 
ties, to meet the needs of the armed forces and of industry.®4 

For international affairs, the exchanges were most intense in the Office of 
Strategic Services (oss), the intelligence service created hastily in June 1942 
to coordinate the previously disparate espionage efforts of the various agen- 
cies and armies. The research and analysis branch of the oss, nicknamed the 
“Chairborne division” because it had so many professors in its ranks, was the 
ancestor of the c1a’s Directorate of Intelligence; its mission was to learn as 
much as possible about allied and enemy countries alike, in order to guide the 
war effort.© It was in part from this service that area studies emerged. Thus, 
after the war, Geroid Robinson, who led the research and analysis branch’s 
Russian division, created Columbia University’s Russian Institute, one of the 
two great research centers focused on this region, the other being Harvard’s. 

Beginning in late 1941, research came into great demand. The effort was 
only superficially reduced in 1945-1946, and it was intensified thereafter with 
the deterioration of US-Soviet relations. The construction of tools for the 
Cold War, especially from 1947 through 1950 (the nsc, the cra, the Air Force, 
the Defense Department, and so on) was accompanied by a major intellectual 
effort within universities, helped by massive financial support, which went 
almost exclusively to the hard sciences, which were the most costly. Among the 
holes that urgently needed to be filled, knowledge of the USSR and its allies 
had priority. “Never before,” as one observer summed it up, “did so many 


know so little about so much.”°° Until then, Washington’s eyes and ears on 
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Soviet political society were concentrated in the embassy in Moscow, with its 
limited means; any understanding was thanks to the perceptive skills of dip- 
lomats such as George Kennan. The latter, skeptical about the massive effort 
undertaken by the universities, wrote to a friend in 1950: “The judgment and 
instinct of a single wise and experienced man whose knowledge of the world 
rests on the experience of personal, emotional, and intellectual participation 
in a wide cross-section of human efforts are something we hold to be more 
valuable than the most elaborate synthetic structure of demonstrable fact and 
logical deduction.”° 

But demonstrable facts and logical deductions were exactly what Washing- 
ton was looking for at the time—it wanted solid, stable knowledge about the 
Soviet Union. The need was twofold: it was essential to create a discipline 
and acquire knowledge that could be supplied directly to federal agencies, 
and it was essential to produce qualified specialists that those agencies could 
recruit as staff members. From the start, one of the explicit missions of the 
major research centers at Columbia and Harvard was to train young people in 
Sovietology through Master’s and Ph.D. programs. Some 40 percent of the 
scholars who graduated from Columbias Russian Institute between 1948 and 
1952 went on to work in federal agencies.©® The cIa, created in the meantime, 
was a major recruiter; moreover, it put together its own team of economists 
who specialized in the USSR, and those experts were in frequent contact with 
their university colleagues throughout the Cold War. The stakes were high: it 
was critical to assess the size and growth rate of the Soviet economy and thus 
the scale of its defense efforts.©? The cra also commissioned a great deal of 
work from academia. For example, Walt Rostow, an economist at MIT and 
later President Lyndon Johnson’s national security adviser, received a contract 
for work carried out jointly with Harvard that was published in book form in 
1953 as The Dynamics of Soviet Society. It hardly mattered that Rostow was not 
a recognized specialist in the region.”° 

The cra was not the only source of federal funding. As is often the case 
in US federal bureaucracy, centralization was nonexistent, coordination was 
minimal, and the competition was ferocious. Every agency and every service in 
the Pentagon or the State Department had its own research policy. Thus the 
young Air Force, which had been created in 1947, supported many innovative 
projects undertaken by different institutions, from RAND in Santa Monica to 


Harvard and MIT, in varied realms, such as Russian studies, strategic studies, 
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social psychology, brainwashing and conditioning, radars and missiles, and 
war games.”! It was only in the late 1950s, for example, after the Sputnik 
episode, that somewhat more centralized federal funding was directed toward 
area studies, but a number of additional sources remained available as well. 
By the early 1960s the federal government was supporting research programs 
at the level of roughly $1.5 billion a year, essentially devoted to area studies.” 

Philanthropic foundations, too, operating alongside the federal government, 
were essential players in the creation of the Cold War University. According to 
the Gramscian analyst Edward Berman, “the Carnegie, Ford and Rockefeller 
foundations have consistently supported the major aims of United States foreign 
policy, while simultaneously helping to construct an intellectual framework 
supportive of that policy’s major tenets.”7? 

The role of foundations was not limited to financial support. They served 
as intermediaries between the needs of the federal government and the intel- 
lectual resources of the universities, and they helped shape the new American 
university.”4 In the first few years, through the early 1950s, the Carnegie and 
Rockefeller Foundations were the principal operators in the realm of institu- 
tional creation. Thus in 1946 Columbia University was chosen as the recipi- 
ent of Rockefeller Foundation support, with initial funding of $250,000 for 
the creation of a research center to be known as the Russian Institute. When 
the Ford Foundation joined in, it adopted a different approach. Organizing 
an annual nationwide competition, offering individualized fellowships, the 
Foundation let the recipient choose the university to which he or she would 
be appointed. This made it possible to attenuate the concentration somewhat: 
between them, Harvard and Columbia had monopolized funding for work on 
the USSR. According to one estimate, Berkeley, Stanford (through the Hoover 
Institution), Dartmouth, and Bryn Mawr combined received only 10 percent 
of the amounts that went to the Harvard-Columbia axis.”° 

The philanthropic foundations also played a notable role in the advent of 
area studies in the United States, a field that focused multidisciplinary attention 
on particular regions. Even before the war, the Rockefeller Foundation worked 
together with the American Council of Learned Societies to create pilot programs 
in integrated studies. When the war broke out, bringing an urgent appeal 
for information in its wake, the US Navy and then the Army borrowed this model 
in a large-scale effort to train their personnel to take on the responsibilities of 


occupation and contact with foreign regions. At Harvard, for example, military 
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training programs were set up and the best professors were called upon to contrib- 
ute. Adam Ulam (who was teaching at the University of Wisconsin at the time) 
was a “drill instructor” in the Army Specialized Training Program, which was 
split between language instruction (60 percent) and course work in culture and 
politics (40 percent). Carl Friedrich directed the Civil Affairs Training Program 
for Army officers; it offered instruction in a wide range of disciplines (languages, 
economics, history, and so on) focused on specific countries.”° 

The oss was another important incubation site for the area studies model, 
which owes its success to the integrated response that it could offer to meet 
the needs of the political authorities. Regarding the Soviet Union, for instance, 
the questions of American civilian and military leaders were not limited to 
foreign policy; they also bore on many other crucial aspects. Was the regime 
stable? Would Soviet society accept the war effort? Would the Red Army be 
able to stand up to the assault by the Wehrmacht? Was Moscow in a position to 
profit from the Lend-Lease Act? Could the USSR make good use of American 
economic aid? This is how the pluridisciplinarity that underlay area studies 
(a composite field that historian Barry Katz has called “social science in one 
country’) developed in response to specific requests from political and military 
authorities.”7 

Beyond this new field of study, the philanthropic organizations also sup- 
ported the creation of international relations as a discipline—one that gradually 
acquired autonomy within departments of government and political science. 
International relations began to nourish the many schools that were created 
from the 1930s to the 1950s, often thanks to impetus from a foundation or 
enlightened donor. Examples include the School of Advanced International 
Studies at Johns Hopkins, the Fletcher School at Tufts and Harvard, and the 
School of International Service at American University. These schools trained 
generalists who could fill positions in the many Washington agencies with 
an international orientation. The Ford Foundation, moreover, approached 
fifteen universities, including Harvard, in 1953 for the purpose of creating five 
research centers on international affairs—this was the origin of Robert Bowie's 
cr1a.’8 The Ford Foundation also helped finance the travels of young scholars. 
Brzezinski, too, benefited from the generosity of these foundations, directly 
and through academic and research institutions. 

The universities in question were inevitably affected by the massive influx 


of new funding from federal agencies or philanthropic foundations, whose 
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influence helped shape the Cold War University. Although a few institutions 
resisted at least certain aspects of the transformation, universities most often 
welcomed and even actively solicited these complementary revenues, setting 
themselves up as an academic lobby. The historian Rebecca Lowen gives the 
example of Stanford, which, short of money during the Depression, had already 
had to accept New Deal financing, going against its own pro-business ideology. 
When the Second World War came along, Stanford saw its revenues decline 
further, and several members of its faculty left to work in Washington. The 
university was thus quite happy to recuperate funding tied to the expansion of 
America’s international activities; in 1947, external financing covered more than 
25 percent of its instructional budget.”? Such developments created internal 
tensions between the new elite of the Cold War University, the “star” profes- 
sors who could attract the funding that had become essential for the growth 
of institutions, and the traditionalists (or protestors), who often had more 
trouble finding jobs in the most prestigious universities. 

The very mission of the university was in question—a reorientation that 
Clark Kerr, chancellor of the University of California, Berkeley, summed up 
in the early 1960s under the name “multiversity.” As he saw it, universities 
had several missions, and in particular they had to serve society through their 
research for the benefit of science, industry, and the federal government (he 
used the term “federal grant university”).8° Research was increasingly becoming 
the primary activity of the most prominent professors. The creation of research 
centers and schools that specialized in training professionals to respond to the 
needs of the federal government left little room for the traditional curriculum— 
and for the undergraduate students who had earlier been at the heart of the 
university's mission. Thus, the 1960 student revolt can be analyzed in part as a 
cry of protest by a constituency neglected by the Cold War University. Accord- 
ing to the psychologizing terminology of the time, the presumed “apathy” 
and “anguish” on the part of undergraduates were analyzed as symptoms of 
a failed “adjustment” to their new milieu, whereas in reality, universities had 
stopped paying attention to these students (although they were much more 
numerous than ever before).®! 

The student revolt brought to the surface many other tensions that had 
been building up around the Cold War University. For example, in 1965, a 
scandal broke out in Chile. An American scholar had concealed the military 
funding behind a project as he sought the collaboration of Chilean colleagues. 
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But the truth soon came out. As part of something called Project Camelot, the 
US Army had commissioned a research office at American University to try 
to develop a model for predicting and influencing politically significant social 
change in other countries. A team of leading sociologists was financed by a six 
million dollar budget over three years. When the scandal reached the United 
States, Defense Secretary Robert McNamara immediately put a stop to the 
project.8* This revelation was accompanied by many others during the same 
period, particularly exposing the c1a’s financing of academic studies, other 
intellectual activities (the Congress for Cultural Freedom, for example), and 
even student projects, as we shall see in the case of Brzezinski and the Indepen- 
dent Research Service in 1959. What was at stake was the neutrality of academic 
work; there would be a lingering suspicion that research and knowledge were 
being exploited and manipulated by Washington. This theme was developed in 
several books, including one by Noam Chomsky and colleagues about the Cold 
War University, one by Sigmund Diamond on “the compromised campus,” 
and one by Ron Robin on the “military-industrial complex.”8 

The latter expression was borrowed from Dwight Eisenhower’s famous fare- 
well speech pointing to the dangerous dynamic between the military and its 
industrial suppliers. In the same January 1961 speech, the Republican president 


also warned against the excesses of the Cold War University: 


In this [technological] revolution, research has become central; it also 
becomes more formalized, complex, and costly. A steadily increasing 
share is conducted for, by, or at the direction of the Federal government. 
Today, the solitary inventor, tinkering in his shop, has been over shadowed 
by task forces of scientists in laboratories and testing fields. In the same 
fashion, the free university, historically the fountainhead of free ideas 
and scientific discovery, has experienced a revolution in the conduct of 
research. Partly because of the huge costs involved, a government 
contract becomes virtually a substitute for intellectual curiosity. . . . The 
prospect of domination of the nation’s scholars by Federal employment, 
project allocations, and the power of money is ever present and is gravely 


to be regarded.*4 


In his Compromised Campus, Diamond recounted that the first director of 
Harvard’s Russian Research Center, Clyde Kluckhohn, had routinely encouraged 
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his students to write their master’s or Ph.D. theses on topics on which the State 
Department was requesting information.®° Even area studies, a field that had 
been largely invented in the context of the war, was criticized for being subject 
to conditions that, de facto, led researchers to do work of direct use to the US 
government. The field was also accused of reflecting an essentialist and, to 
put it bluntly, racist view of the world—as if a region had to be reduced to its 
peculiarities, following the pattern of Orientalism.®° After reaching their peak 
during the 1960s, area studies programs tended to stagnate. Later, after the fall 
of the USSR, the Ford and Andrew W. Mellon foundations announced they 
would favor global rather than regional studies—a shift that led to a loss of 
specialized knowledge about the various regions of the world. 

The historian David Engerman rejects some of the accusations that have 
been made against the Cold War University. He reminds us that its founders cre- 
ated an academic field, not an office of consultants indentured to Washington, 
and that the studies undertaken extended far beyond the needs of the federal 
government. “While the government agencies and foundations that supported 
Russian Studies had created the field to learn more about the Politburo,” he 
writes, “they also created experts on Pushkin.”8” He concedes, nonetheless, that 
during the 1960s the very broad way in which, at the outset, federal agencies had 
thought about their return on investment tended to shrink. The fact remains 
that the tremendous increase in resources devoted to international affairs cre- 
ated a body of knowledge that had been virtually nonexistent in the 1930s, and 
this had positive impacts in a variety of domains. Studies in Sovietology, for 
example, brought advances in the measurement of economic growth, and in 
the understanding of power diffusion in industrial societies (totalitarian or not), 
the impact of language on mental structures, and interactions among cultures. 

The Cold War University had another positive aspect: it caused the academic 
world to be enriched by the immigration of intellectuals from Europe, and 
in turn to assimilate them.®® The joke is often shared that American universi- 
ties’ two greatest benefactors of the twentieth century were Adolf Hitler and 
Margaret Thatcher, since both pushed so many fine scholars and experts to 
American shores. (They did it in very different ways, to be sure—Thatcher by 
making deep cuts in higher education budgets.) What is certain is that the Cold 
War University offered a particularly favorable context to academics who were 
refugees from Europe. Jeremy Suri refers to the Jewish academic community of 


Walt Rostow, Daniel Ellsberg, Henry Kissinger, and others as the “connective 
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tissue” of the Cold War University.®? At Harvard, this was not only a Jewish 
phenomenon. In the Russian Research Center, for example, scholars of many 
origins contributed their knowledge: Friedrich, of course, but also Alexander 
Gerschenkron, Wassily Leontief, and, not to forget the Poles, Richard Pipes, 
Adam Ulam, and Zbigniew Brzezinski. 


H arvard embodied the Cold War University more than any of its peers; the 
man identified most with its development was Harvard’s president from 1933 
to 1954, James Bryant Conant.?° A chemist by training, he was also a public 
figure—a patriot, an internationalist, an anti-communist—convinced of the 
role that universities had to play in the life of the nation. He participated, for 
example, in the Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies (also known, 
after its founder, as the William Allen White Committee). Starting in May 1940, 
under the discreet inspiration of Franklin D. Roosevelt himself, this group 
mobilized to sway public opinion in favor of going to Great Britain’s aid.?! Once 
America had entered the war, Conant—along with his friend Vannevar Bush 
(vice president of MIT and president of the Carnegie Foundation)—-was one 
of the architects of the Manhattan Project, working to build the atomic bomb. 
Secretly involved in the project from late 1941 to 1945, Conant contributed to 
major decisions and witnessed the nuclear test at Alamogordo. 

Beyond his personal involvement, Conant, who introduced the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (the sat, designed to enable a greater degree of meritocracy) 
into Harvard admissions, also put the resources of his university at the ser- 
vice of the war effort. He helped the White House draw up the framework of 
the military draft, and he opened his campus to the Army and the Navy for 
intensive training programs in foreign languages and knowledge of specific 
regions, as well as math and science instruction. Responding to requests from 
the military, he modified Harvard’s academic calendar and admissions pro- 
cess, and a large number of his professors enrolled in the oss. The university 
received enormous sums of money during this period—totaling some $31 
million—for research programs tied to defense, in such areas as computer sci- 
ence, radar, and the development of napalm.?? The Cold War only accentuated 
the interpenetration; Conant himself was convinced of the Soviet danger. In 
December 1950, again along with Bush, he was one of the most prominent 


figures on the Committee on the Present Danger, which sounded the alarm, as 
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the Nsc-68, a particularly gloomy National Security Council Report presented 
to the president (on which Conant had served as a consultant) had done eight 
months earlier. One of the causes Conant got behind was the institution of 
universal military service (to replace the partial service system set up in 1948).?? 

It is hardly a surprise, then, that Conant welcomed the idea of a Russian 
Research Center at Harvard. Columbia had set up its Russian Institute in 1946, 
and now the Carnegie Corporation was considering Harvard, Columbia, and 
Stanford as alternative choices for a research and teaching program to concen- 
trate on social psychology and cultural anthropology. Harvard won out, fora few 
reasons. Palo Alto was too far from Washington. Geroid Robinson, the head of 
Columbia’s institute, did not look favorably on behavioral studies (a fuzzy blend 
of social psychology, cultural anthropology, and sociology). Harvard already 
had good research scholars motivated to catch up with Columbia.?* And, as 
Sigmund Diamond details, no one seemed to mind that the connection with 
federal agencies, via the Carnegie Corporation, would by necessity limit the 
political activities of the scholars at the Center.?* 

The Russian Research Center came into being in early 1948, upon receipt of 
a Carnegie Corporation check for $100,000, with its objectives clearly spelled 
out: to inform the federal government (in particular the c1a and the State 
Department) of research results, particularly concerning the application of 
behavioral studies to Russia; to create a unit for the analysis of Russian media; 
to collect testimony from refugees and defectors; and to send scholars behind 
the Iron Curtain.’ The Center pursued this multifaceted mission faithfully 
during the years that followed. During the 1950s Brzezinski participated in 
all four objectives to varying degrees. Gradually, Harvard’s Russian Research 
Center acquired greater prestige than Columbias, being more oriented toward 
research. Between 1945 and 1955, Columbia and Harvard produced 75 percent 
of the Ph.D.s in the field of Russian studies, but Columbia had twice as many 
as Harvard, and had awarded many more masters degrees.?” The Carnegie 
Corporation, satisfied with the performance of Harvard’s center, decided to 
give it $150,000 a year for five years, starting in the academic year 1952—1953.78 

Carnegie was not the only source of the Russian Center’s funding: the US 
Air Force and the State Department also participated, and, indirectly, so did 
the cra. A good example of how the federal government's intervention worked 
can be seen in the request addressed by the State Department to MIT, ask- 


ing if the university could improve the Voice of America radio broadcasts to 
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Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union by cutting through the static introduced 
by Moscow. MIT wanted to go much further and work on the content of the 
broadcasts. For what would become Project Troy, MIT, which specialized 
primarily in engineering studies, needed Harvard and the resources of the 
Russian Center. The Project Troy report, completed in mid-February 1951, 
went well beyond technical questions to address political matters including 
problems facing the Soviet population, policies toward defectors, and planning 
for the post-Stalin era.?? 

Caught up in the game, Harvard and MIT together developed two more 
programs along the lines of the first—Troy Plus, and the Soviet Vulnerability 
Project—this time under the control of the c1a, probably to avoid Congressio- 
nal investigations. Rostow directed the first of these projects, even though most 
of the expertise came from the Russian Center scholars—Clyde Kluckhohn, 
Alex Inkeles, Barrington Moore, Richard Pipes, and Adam Ulam. Its goal was 
simple: to develop a strategy for weakening the Moscow government's control 
over its population and its territories, through a combination of diplomacy 
and propaganda (including radio broadcasts, appeals to the various nationali- 
ties, and more). The report was published in 1953 as The Dynamics of Soviet 
Society.}°° But none of these reports had solid scientific foundations, and their 
recommendations, often vague or conventional, were not anchored in firsthand 
knowledge of the USSR. As a result, they were not very useful.!°! 

The Refugee Interview Project (RIP) undertaken by the Russian Center dur- 
ing its early years was quite another matter. Since scholars were denied direct 
access to Soviet territory, the best alternative sources of information about it 
were refugees who had reached West Germany. With massive support from 
the Air Force, the Russian Research Center sent several specialists, including 
Merle Fainsod in 1949, to conduct systematic interviews. The project produced 
a huge amount of material (by early 1952, while the work was still under way, 
there were already 30,000 pages of data), making it possible both to understand 
better what was going on in Soviet society and politics (with the organization 
of factories, family structures, the delivery of medical care, political controls, 
and so on) and to provide young scholars—such as Brzezinski, who was writ- 
ing his thesis—with high-quality source material. 

The report produced by rrp’s directors for the Air Force was, with one 
chapter removed, published as a book. !°? How the Soviet System Works has since 


been criticized, most notably by Daniel Bell, for taking a purely sociological 
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approach and dismissing the central question of power. 1° Indeed, the approach 
its authors took was sociological. They described an industrial society under- 
going modernization; it was a dictatorship but, most important, it was an 
imperfect, dysfunctional social system. In it, discontent was widespread— 
although it had not reached the stage of antagonism or revolt. Citizens and 
local centers of power could escape the demands of the central authorities by 
hedging and refining their “techniques of accommodation.” 1% 

The tens of thousands of refugees questioned by the rip had placed less 
emphasis on individual freedoms than was expected, and they had expressed 
appreciation for the social benefits of the Soviet Union, especially in the areas 
of education, health, and job security. Many had also mentioned their pride 
in the military and economic accomplishments of the USSR. More striking 
was the fact that, while their attitudes differed by social class (peasants were the 
only ones uniformly hostile to the regime), local nationalism was a less impor- 
tant factor than had been anticipated. Even though 35 percent of the refugees 
interviewed were Ukrainian, the idea that Ukraine was a “powder keg” had 
to be relativized. As for the chapter of the report not included in the book, it 
focused on the armed forces. Here again, the interviews revealed that there 
was broad support for the Soviet socioeconomic system. In short, the report 
presented serious challenges to the approaches that certain American strategists 
had proposed (including the young Brzezinski, even if his proposed course 
was cautious and nuanced) to bring down the Soviet Union by precipitating 
either a revolt of the nationalities or a military coup. 

Beyond the Russian Center, there were other prominent symbols of the Cold 
War University in the Harvard world Brzezinski joined in 1950-1951. One was 
the International Seminar created that year by William Yandell Elliott, with 
special help from his student Henry Kissinger. Initially known as the Harvard 
Summer School Foreign Students Project, it was designed to convene promising 
figures first from allied or neutral countries, beginning with Europe and Asia 
and then expanding from there. The program’s descriptive materials attest to 
its hope of countering communism’s powers of seduction (which were partly 
poetic and spiritual).!°° The ideological objective of the International Seminar 
was perfectly clear: it was to provide a more accurate image of America and to 
cultivate a network of pro-American alumni. It was also to encourage intel- 
lectual dialogue, and thus the journal Confluence was launched in 1952, with 


Kissinger as the lead editor, to publish articles on political and cultural topics 
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by prominent academics and intellectuals (among them, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
André Malraux, Richard Rovere, Walt Rostow, J. K. Galbraith, Bertrand de 
Jouvenel, and Hannah Arendt).!°° The seminar and the journal were core com- 
ponents of the Cold War University’s ideological and intellectual offensive, 
along with the Congress for Cultural Freedom, the Salzburg Seminars, and 
the Fulbright grant program.!°” They were made possible by financing by the 
cIa through “front” foundations—arrangements that did not become public 
knowledge until 1967.'°8 

The summer seminar gave young people, some of them with left-wing sympa- 
thies, access to lectures, debates, and discussions with Harvard professors such as 
McGeorge Bundy, Robert Bowie, Raymond Vernon, and Arthur Schlesinger Jr., 
plus a few field trips in the Boston area and to Washington, DC, to discover the 
reality of America. In the early 1960s, some would even get the opportunity to 
meet Kennedy in the White House. At the outset, in 1951, there were only about 
twenty participants, all Europeans already studying in the United States. In 
1952, twenty-two students from Asia made the trip in addition to twenty-one 
Europeans. Subsequently, some forty young people participated each year. Each 
new cohort increased the size of the far-reaching alumni network—a network 
that formed the basis of Kissinger’s contacts abroad in later years. Whenever 
Kissinger planned a trip in the 1960s and even in 1970, he had his alumni roster 
close at hand.'°? All the participants in the International Seminar valued it as a 
unique experience, so much so that Kissinger received countless recommenda- 
tions from friends and colleagues on behalf of particular applicants. Brzezinski, 
for example, brought two Polish candidates to his attention. In 1956, he rec- 
ommended Adam Ciolkosz, a strongly anti-communist socialist he thought 
would provide useful perspective at a time when the USSR was launching a 
propaganda offensive on the theme of the German threat (because of Germany’s 
integration into NATO). And in 1957, he recommended the author Gustaw 
Herling Grudzinski, a Polish émigré—but heard back from Kissinger that it 
was hard to include someone already making a home in the United States.1!° 

Kissinger’s and Brzezinski’s work intersected again at another prominent 
Harvard Cold War site: the Center for International Affairs (CFIA, later the 
WCFIA). Kissinger became the CFra’s associate director, and Brzezinski was 
one of the first research associates to join. As noted already, it was the Ford 
Foundation that spurred the creation of the cra when it solicited proposals 


for several international affairs centers in 1953. The process got off to a slow 
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start, but the newly appointed dean McGeorge Bundy exerted considerable 
effort to bring the center into being. For its director, he was insistent on hav- 
ing Robert Bowie, who refused the initial invitation in 1956—he wanted to 
remain on the Policy Planning Staff—but ended up accepting. Bowie arrived 
at Harvard on June 1, 1957.11! 

Despite Bowie’s deteriorating relations with Kissinger, the center prospered 
rapidly, building up a remarkable team.'!? In the early 1960s, the cr1a schol- 
ars also included Raymond Vernon, Stanley Hoffmann, Thomas Schelling (a 
future Nobel Prize winner in economics), Samuel Huntington, Joseph Nye, 
Morton Halperin, Karl Kaiser, and associate members such as Robert Jervis and 
Kenneth Waltz. A program for American and foreign fellows was introduced, 
along a different model than Kissinger’s summer seminars. The fellows were 
professionals, most often mid-career diplomats, who came for a year and were 
seen as colleagues by the cr1a scholars; each had an individual research project. 
While surely they absorbed something of the American ethos, the foreign 
fellows above all brought perceptions of their own countries to the CFIA. It was 
an enrichment welcomed by all the researchers, Brzezinski among them.!! 

The latter, who quickly became close to Bowie, was one of the first con- 
tributors to the center. The cr1a avoided addressing issues in which existing 
region-focused centers (such as the Russian Research Center) specialized, and 
instead focused on Eastern Europe. Thus Brzezinski served as a sort of bridge 
between the two organizations, owing to his research on the relations among 
Communist countries. His 1960 book The Soviet Bloc: Unity and Conflict, 
which he dedicated to Fainsod, included a preface by Bowie and was published 
under the joint auspices of the Russian Research Center and the cria, “the 
oldest and the youngest of such centers at Harvard.” In it, Brzezinski thanked 
the cr1a, which supplied “a unique forum for testing my hypotheses against 
the judgment and experience of senior foreign-policy officials from a variety of 
countries,” the famous Fellows.!!4 (The second book published under the aus- 
pices of the cF1a was Kissinger’s The Necessity for Choice, the following year.)!1° 
The cr1a also produced, under Brzezinski’s direction, Ideology and Foreign 
Affairs, a report requested by the Senate Commission on External Relations, 
whose president at the time was William Fulbright. It included contributions 
from researchers at the center and elsewhere, including Merle Fainsod, Stanley 
Hoffmann, Carl Friedrich, William Elliott, and Walter Laqueur.!!° Brzezinski 


was thus the author of the cF1a’s first two publications.1!7 
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Like the Russian Center, the cr1a embodied the Cold War University by 
also engaging in a constant exchange of ideas, information, advice, and talents 
with the nation’s capital. Experts came and went along the Northeast Corridor 
connecting Boston, New York, and Washington, offering their knowledge to 
those responsible for American foreign policy. These ties had been established 
as early as the Second World War, but it was in the 1950s that Harvard became 
an epicenter of cooperative exchange between researchers and politicians. It 
was an ideal ecosystem for Brzezinski; he flourished, and in turn, productively 


served the system. 


A Committed, Peripatetic, Activist Academic 


I became a scholar simply because Harvard gave me the opportunity to 
be a scholar, and I became serious about trying to be a decent scholar. 
But there was always something within me that drew me to action, influ- 
encing events, impacting. And then as I began to feel my oats, I began 
to crystallize my ambition, which was nothing less than formulating 
a coherent strategy for the United States, so that we could eventually 
dismantle the Soviet bloc. 


—Zbigniew Brzezinski (2010) 


The years between 1956 and 1960 saw a shift in Brzezinski from exclusively 
academic preoccupations—his thesis, his first publications, teaching—to a new 
interest in exploring, however modestly at first, the world of politics. He began 
to write for more popular, nonspecialist journals, and to respond to solicitations 
from highly placed political figures. He contributed to John F. Kennedy’s 1960 
electoral campaign. During those years, he began to travel widely, especially 
behind the Iron Curtain. In 1959, for example, his travels took him to Vienna 
to sabotage the Youth Festival organized by the communists. At the end of 
the decade, when he learned he would not be offered a tenured position at 
Harvard, he seems to have handled the disappointment with equanimity. In 
any case, it led him to New York, that is, halfway to DC and that much closer 
to the center of power. 

Even in his earliest work, Brzezinski situated his analyses in an explicitly 
political context. It was a desire to familiarize himself with the enemy's weak- 


nesses that made him want to explore a theme like nationalities within the Soviet 
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empire, or the loyalty of the Red Army, or the dynamics of purges. Starting 
in 1956, once his first two books had come out (his thesis and Totalitarianism 
and Dictatorships, with Carl Friedrich), he began publishing in less scholarly 
journals, so that his analyses could have more influence in public debates—and 
to raise his profile as a specialist in the Eastern bloc. 

Journalists frequently sought commentaries from Harvard experts, especially 
those at the Russian Research Center, and Brzezinski, a voracious consumer of 
news (as he had always been, since the outbreak of the Second World War), kept 
watch for the slightest developments. When America learned of Stalin’s death 
on the night of March 5, 1953, the importance of the event moved him to pick 
up the phone and call Fainsod, even though it meant waking him up. His ratio- 
nale was that journalists would start calling at dawn: Shouldn't Fainsod prepare 
himself to react? After the news had been shared, there was an awkward silence. 
Then, still half-asleep, Fainsod responded: “Zbig, do you know what time it 
is? Don’t you think he would still have been dead by tomorrow morning?” 118 

Stalin’s death led to a series of political developments in the Soviet bloc, 
developments that reached a turning point with the Twentieth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union in February 1956. Brzezinski offered his 
analysis of de-Stalinization in an article for The New Republic in June 1956, his 
first piece for the mass-market magazine that was the mouthpiece of modern 
internationalist liberalism at the time. “Shifts in the Satellites” showed how the 
countries of Eastern Europe were caught off guard by de-Stalinization and 
were uncertain about what course to follow in response to the denunciation 
of Stalin’s excesses, whose political lessons they had incorporated (elimination 
of deviations, personal selection of the entire leadership, a Russian-style model 
for economic development, political formulations that conformed to Stalinist 
dogma) into their own regimes. “The present situation is plainly embarrassing 
to the satellite rulers who are attempting to conform to the new line without 
destroying the fundamental patterns of their rule. In such periods of transition 
even the unforeseen can happen.” 119 

Given the repeated outbreaks in Poland, the insurrection that followed in 
Budapest and its crushing by Soviet tanks (in late October and early November 
of 1956) were probably not unexpected events, but they shook Brzezinski’s 
convictions: “My views in the 50s were focused on foreign affairs, and they 
were rather hard-nosed—that is to say, I really wanted a confrontation with the 
Soviet Union, because I felt the Soviet Union was weak. For me, the major 


turning point was ’56, when it became clear—during the Hungarian crisis, as 
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well as the Suez crisis—in America’s conduct, that the policy of liberation was 
a sham, was essentially a slogan of convenience of domestic type for American 
politics, and not a serious reflection of American commitment.” 120 
Brzezinski had been sympathetic with the rollback doctrine preached by 
Eisenhower and the Republicans during the 1952 electoral campaign, a doctrine 
designed to exploit anti-communist sentiments and appease the McCarthyites. 
Now, with no American support being offered to the insurgents in Budapest 
despite the implicit encouragement that doctrine had given them, he was able 
to assess its full hypocrisy. This was one reason for his later decision to side 
with the Democrats, most notably as a Kennedy supporter.!?! In early 1957, in 
the Journal of International Affairs, he launched a bitter attack on Eisenhower's 
foreign policy, calling it “A Study in Contradiction.” !*? Tracing the evolution of 
American attitudes toward Eastern Europe, he argued that the policy of Yalta, 
which was content to leave Eastern European countries “free but friendly” with 
the USSR, had been deftly exploited by Moscow, so that the United States had 
had to adopt a policy of containment—in other words, to accept the status quo. 
The limits of the policy of “liberation” pursued in the aftermath of the Korean 
War had been revealed as early as 1953 in Poland; that policy was buried in 1956 
by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles’s message reassuring the Soviets that the 
United States would not intervene in the USSR’s crackdown on the insurrection 
in Hungary. America had a foreign policy that was both unacceptable to the 
Soviet Union and completely discredited. In other words, it had no foreign policy. 
Brzezinski’s suggestion was to democratically neutralize Eastern Europe. 
Washington would guarantee the existing borders, but would put both Nato 
and German rearmament back on the table in exchange for an evolution of the 
satellite countries toward a neutral status comparable to Austria’s or Finland’s, 
and the United States would remain ready to intervene militarily if Moscow 
continued its “saber rattling” in the region. Such a situation could offer the 
Soviet Union hope, given the developments observed in Asia, that political 
and economic developments would ultimately push these neutral countries, and 
even perhaps some parts of the West, into the Soviet orbit. But Europe and 
America had no reason to fear this peaceful competition, and could approach it 
with complete confidence, provided that their determination and their red lines 
were clearly established. At that point, America would have a real policy at last. 1?3 
The article is interesting in two respects. First, it shows the mix of creativity 
and approximation that often characterized Brzezinski’s political recommen- 


dations. His proposal was at once logical, bold, and unrealistic. How could 
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it be imaginable that Moscow would suddenly accept neutral status for the 
satellite countries and democratic elections in Budapest, Warsaw, and Prague? 
How could America ensure this neutral status and contain the USSR if NATO 
were dissolved and Germany disarmed? Second, it shows him making a first 
step toward the great political cause he would take up in the 1960s and beyond: 
peaceful engagement with Eastern Europe. With these satellites, achieving 
neutrality was not enough; it should be a matter of reducing tensions and 
gradually increasing economic and cultural exchanges, to begin to influence 
the Eastern European societies and in the long run encourage their indepen- 
dence from Moscow. Brzezinski’s proposed path diverged dramatically from 
Dulles’s supposed policy of liberation, Kennan’s excessively passive and static 
policy of containment, and Kissinger’s policy of mutual accommodation to 
achieve a détente based on acceptance of the status quo. 

Over the next few years, Brzezinski focused on relations within the Soviet 
bloc and the tensions between Moscow and the satellites, a line of work that 
produced multiple articles and culminated in the 1960 book The Soviet Bloc: 
Unity and Conflict.'?4 The book was met with mostly positive reviews. The New 
York Times declared it to be “outstanding” and the Russian Review praised it 
for adding a new dimension to the understanding of Soviet foreign policy. !?5 It 
became a standard resource on the complex relations Moscow had maintained 
with its satellites since “communism in one country” had given way to an 
empire theoretically unified by Marxist-Leninist ideology but whose cracks were 
becoming more and more apparent. These cracks, while known to specialists, 
had not yet been subjected to systematic study or to a presentation accessible to 
a broader audience. Brzezinski demonstrated both in-depth knowledge of the 
various countries of Eastern Europe, where he had traveled several times between 
1956 and 1960, and a degree of clarity in his historical and conceptual analysis 
that allowed his readers to grasp complex developments, especially concerning 
interactions between power and ideology, a theme to which he returned often. 
Still, this did not prevent several commentators from criticizing his sometimes 
jargon-laden writing. 

The approach was historical. Brzezinski saw the oscillations between uni- 
formity and diversity as the key to the postwar history of the Eastern bloc, a 
history he presented in four phases. During the first phase, from 1945 to 1947, 
the various communist parties attempted to seize power without provoking 
the West at a time when Stalin was embroiled in treaty negotiations. In this 


context, the “People’s Democracy” was the ideological slogan and the political 
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tactic (building a broadly leftist front) used in place of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and of a one-party state.!?° In the second phase, in 1947, once 
the power of the communists had been strengthened, Stalin could impose more 
uniformity on the bloc, notably through the creation of the Cominform bureau 
to convene the communist parties from all across Europe.!”” This phase saw the 
imposition of controls by Moscow, and the purging of men who had struggled 
to achieve communist victory—with the exception of the too-powerful Tito. He 
was able to flourish outside the block where rigid Stalinist uniformity became 
the rule, and where a forced march was underway towards Soviet industrializa- 
tion, designed to increase dependency on the center. By 1953, the tensions that 
built up during this second phase burst out, especially in East Germany and in 
Poland, and a third phase began in which greater diversity was accepted in the 
form of the “New Course” preached by Georgy Malenkov. +?8 But the crisis was 
too serious to be settled by half-measures, and the 1956 uprisings in Poland and 
Hungary forced Moscow to reset its course toward unity. In this fourth phase, 
Nikita Khrushchev fought against the idea defended by Tito, as well as Polish 
and Chinese leaders, that there could be different routes toward socialism. !?? (It 
should be noted that the Sino-Soviet schism, so important in the early 1960s, 
had not developed far yet. Brzezinski would add a new chapter to subsequent 
editions of the book addressing it. Indeed, he became an expert on the topic, 
even though he had not anticipated the schism and had tended to downplay 
its importance at an earlier stage.) 

Brzezinski concluded with the possibility of ideological erosion, recalling 
the crucial importance of this factor above and beyond the economic inter- 
dependence fabricated by Moscow and even beyond the use of force. “The 
Communist camp is at one time an empire and a church... The closest 
analogy to it is the Islamic world,” he explained.!3° A rejection of its common 
ideology, which might well result from repeated failures to keep economic and 
social promises, could thus be fatal for the Soviet bloc. It could disintegrate, 
like so many former empires, or it could be emptied of its substance even while 
remaining a formal reality, as had been the experience of Islam and Christianity 
as state systems. He noted, however, that for this to take place, “the ideology 
must first be denied both victories and enemies, a difficult and paradoxical 
task since denial of one can be construed as the manifestation of the other.” 131 
In other words, it was necessary to keep the USSR from winning material and 
symbolic victories, but also to avoid aggressive confrontation, which would 


reinforce the bloc’s unified opposition to the West. 
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This work to reveal the internal tensions within the Soviet bloc was a manifes- 
tation of a development in Brzezinski himself: his field of interest and expertise 
was broadening, in a pattern of concentric circles. He began with the Red Army 
and the Communist Party (1952); then he became interested in the political 
system of the Soviet Union as a whole (1953, with his work on purges); next, he 
added a comparative dimension (totalitarianism, 1956); and then went on to 
study the Eastern bloc and relations among communist countries, especially 
those of Eastern Europe (1956-1960). The expansion of Brzezinski’s focus is 
evident in an article on the East-West confrontation in the Third World.1% 
Called “The Politics of Underdevelopment,” it is striking for its uncharacter- 
istic pessimism. Brzezinski saw America in an unfavorable position in Asia in 
relation to the USSR. Democracy, he explained, is harder to defend than a 
closed and coherent ideology such as communism. Democracy is founded on 
a lengthy tradition and on the existence of a bourgeoisie that often does not exist 
in Asian countries, where the capital needed to support entrepreneurs is often 
lacking as well. As the elites of developing countries became attracted to the 
Leninist themes of imperialism and capitalist oppression, they also saw in the 
Soviet system a credible and speedy path to industrialization. In short, Russia 
and China had the advantage. 

What could America do, then, in a developing Asia? First, avoid doing 
the wrong things, such as providing military support to conservative forces 
and setting up pro-Western dictatorships; these steps would alienate younger 
generations in lasting ways and would be held up by the communists as 
proofs of Western malfeasance. A less damaging solution might be to offer 
financial support for industrialization, to give the moderates a chance to win 
out—but this option was not realistic, as American taxpayers would not 
want to give money to ostensibly neutral but actually hostile regimes, and the 
private sector would not run the risk of investing. In the end, the best strategy 
to adopt was minimalist. It entailed, above all, doing nothing that might pre- 
cipitate a massive shift toward communism in those countries. The United 
States should simply improve aid policies, basing them more on business and 
getting rid of all relations of dependency—and more broadly, shift from a 
policy of action (on the model of the Marshall Plan) to “a policy of sympa- 
thetic observation and disengagement,” which could “do much to eradicate 
the hatred of colonialism and the suspicion of imperialism which even our 


present actions breed.” 133 
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In the second half of the 1950s, as he began to make his analyses and his 
political recommendations known to a broader public, Brzezinski attracted 
the attention of various elected officials and politicians. His earliest foray into 
American political life as an expert on the Soviet bloc was in late 1956, when 
Hubert Humphrey, who headed the Senate Foreign Relations Committee's 
subcommittee on disarmament, asked him for an evaluation of Soviet strategy 
and the possibility of reaching an arms limitation agreement. This consultation 
took place by mail, since Humphrey was unable to organize hearings. Brzezin- 
ski’s responses show the scholar’s familiarity with Soviet debates and the Russian 
literature on nuclear issues. The Soviet Union, he thought, might sign agree- 
ments to limit nuclear weapons if its conventional superiority in Europe were 
maintained. However, the likelihood that the Soviets would agree to inspections 
or an independent agency was minimal. Finally, Brzezinski shared his impres- 
sion, formed during recent travels, that in all the nations of the Soviet bloc, 
the possibility of German rearmament weighed heavily on people’s minds.1%4 

In 1957, Brzezinski provided help to then Senator John F. Kennedy through 
the intermediary of his graduate school classmate Fred Holborn (son of German 
historian Hajo Holborn), who was a Kennedy adviser. In the middle of a crisis, 
Gomutka’s Poland had asked America for financial aid (¢100 million in credits 
and $200 million in grains and various goods, to be paid in Polish currency). 
In a speech to the Overseas Press Club on May 6, 1957, Kennedy criticized the 
administration for its timid response. 135 Although no definitive record of the 
exchanges has been found in the archives, Kennedy’s arguments are, as Patrick 
Vaughan has noted, strikingly similar to Brzezinski’s.19° Both men asserted 
that to refuse aid would reinforce Warsaw’s dependence on Moscow, would 
give ammunition to the Stalinist Poles, and would present a bad example for 
the other countries of Eastern Europe.!?” Identifying “the so-called satellite 
nations” as “the Achilles heel of the Soviet empire, . . . the potential source of 
an inflammation that could spread infectious independence throughout its 
system,” Kennedy called for a different policy toward the region, one that would 
go beyond black-and-white simplicity and beyond the non-credible politics of 
liberation; it would recognize that the growing differences among the regimes 
of the Eastern bloc offered America new possibilities.17° During the summer, 
Fred Holborn came back to Brzezinski for help with a speech Kennedy was to 
give in the Senate on August 21, an extension of the May speech concerning 


assistance to Poland. In a personal letter written two days after the speech, 
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Kennedy thanked Brzezinski for his “ideas and criticisms,” which had allowed 
the senator to “sharpen the speech considerably.” 139 

Brzezinski’s contacts with Kennedy extended into 1960, during the presi- 
dential campaign. His role remained modest, to be sure. He is mentioned in 
articles about the “brain trust” Kennedy gathered around him.!4° But he was 
not in the inner circle—and in any case the brain trust, the largest prestigious 
academic assembly that had ever been brought together by a presidential candi- 
date, was also intended for public display. Kennedy used it to project an image 
of modernity and especially to appease the liberals. Still, Brzezinski seems to 
have played a significant role on two occasions. In May 1960, after the incident 
of the u-2 spy plane shot down while flying over Soviet territory, Brzezinski was 
consulted by Kennedy’s team. Khrushchev had dramatically walked out of a 
Paris summit with Eisenhower in protest of the u-2 incident—but there were 
rumors at the time that Khrushchev was in trouble internally, leading many 
observers, including some within the administration, to attribute Khrushchev’s 
behavior to his political situation.!4! Brzezinski’s information contradicted this 
view, and led Kennedy to adopt a hard line in his speeches about the perfor- 
mance of the Eisenhower administration. On October 1, Kennedy gave a speech 
in Chicago, outlining a program of “peaceful engagement” with the satellites, 
Poland in particular, as a more effective way to counter the USSR than the 
politics of liberation pursued by the Republicans. Here, Brzezinski’s positions 
are clearly recognizable. !42 

An article by Robert Novak, who was at the time a reporter for the Wall Street 
Journal, portrayed Brzezinski as an essential player in Kennedy’s operation, but 
it resulted from a sort of prank by Kennedy’s adviser Ted Sorensen.!43 Here is 
Brzezinski’s account: “I was not seeking a position in the Kennedy campaign, 
but Sorensen showed up to Cambridge one day and it was a luncheon. Sorensen 
was then the policy advisor to Kennedy. And the luncheon included Galbraith, 
Leontief, and William Langer, who was to be deputy head of cIa, a professor 
of history. Probably one more person, but I don’t remember. And me. I was an 
assistant professor, and they were all full professors—fifteen, twenty years older. 
And that was a foreign policy consultation. I don’t know why I was invited.” 144 

Some two months later, Brzezinski saw the front-page story in the Wall Street 
Journal. Its large-type headline and stacked subheads read as follows: “Kennedy’s 
Brain Trust: More Professors Enlist But They Play Limited Policy-Making Role. 
They Supply Technical Data, Help Overcome Distrust of Senators by ‘Liberals.’ ” 
And the last subhead was “Aid from Zbigniev Brzezinski”—as if Brzezinski were 
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playing a major role that warranted a page-one headline. The article identified 
Sorensen as the key operator, and described the lunch he had set up to consult 
the Harvard brain trust shortly before a major foreign policy address Kennedy 
was scheduled to give on June 11. It added that the only really useful advice 
the candidate gained from the lunch concerned Khrushchev’s situation during 
the Paris summit, and was provided “by a Harvard professor with the incred- 
ible name of Zbigniev Brzezinski [who] reads Pravda with his morning coffee 
and revels in the intrigues of the Kremlin.” Brzezinski’s recalled later how he 
reacted: “I couldn't believe it when I read that. I phoned up Sorensen, and I 
said ‘Mr Sorensen, I read this story about me being the chief of this advisor 
group—what is it about?’ And he says, ‘Don't take it seriously. When we did 
have this meeting with you and the senior professors there, the newspapers 
learned about it somehow. They phoned me up—and I thought you had such 
an exotic name that I would name you as the head of the group!’ ”!4° 
Zbigniew and Muska Brzezinski were personally involved in the Kennedy 
campaign. Muska was active at the campaign headquarters, and during the 
weekend of October 29-30, 1960, Zbigniew gave a talk on foreign policy 
issues in a campaign meeting at the Empire State Building, along with Sena- 
tor Herbert Lehman, who spoke about questions of integration. In a letter to 
Hoffmann, Brzezinski wrote in a joking tone that this was a real introduction 
to politics for him and he was learning fast; by observing Lehman, he had con- 
cluded that the secret of a successful campaign speech was (1) to speak loudly, 
(2) to shake one’s fist while speaking, and (3) to convey personal conviction. 


He tried to do all three at once, and was not unhappy with the result. 146 


“Tie most accurate part of Novak’s description in his Wall Street Journal article 
is the bit mentioning Pravda—more generally speaking, the reference to the 
high-quality information Brzezinski used to nourish his erudition, aided by 
Harvard’s Russian Center. But knowledge acquired through books, newspapers, 
and radio broadcasts was not enough, and Brzezinski filled in the gaps, during 
the 1950s, with several significant trips to Europe and behind the Iron Curtain; 
visits that were only a prelude to his ceaseless crisscrossing of the globe in the 
1960s and 1970s. In particular, he traveled to Munich in 1953 and to Western 
Europe in 1955.!47 He also traveled to the USSR in 1956; to Poland in 1957, 
1958, and 1959; to Austria, Czechoslovakia, and East Germany in 1959; and to 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, the USSR, Mongolia, and Japan in 1960. The notes he took 
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reveal an alert gaze, attentive to details that informed his understanding of the 
societies he was analyzing. He struck up conversations easily (in English, Rus- 
sian, Polish, or French) with ordinary citizens, students, intellectuals, military 
personnel, even political leaders. The preface to The Soviet Bloc (1960) includes 
an ironic acknowledgment: “I am also grateful to several officials of various 
communist states for their willingness to discuss matters they should not have 
discussed with me.”!48 Many residents of the countries he visited came to see 
him. Besides conversing with the public, he often went to see movies and plays, 
and visited universities, courts, collective farms, and, of course, tourist sites. 
His trip to the Soviet Union in 1956 is undoubtedly the most interesting. 


Entries in his personal diary offer arresting glimpses of Russian society: 


August 29th 

In train, still Finland. New, big green cars, compartments for 2 people 
only, radio, table, old-fashioned fixtures such as lace curtains, Persian rugs 
in the corridor covered with a green roll-over. 

7 P.M. am now in the Soviet Union: young MvD frontier guard took my 
passport away. Another registered currency. Now we have just stopped in 
Luzhaika where a big flowered sign in Finnish and Russian says “Veemu 
miru mir” [“world peace”]. Another sign says “We are living in an age in 
which all roads lead to Communism.” 

Nice Russian woman with whom I had my first Russian conversa- 
tion (about architecture—she is returning from the Atomic exhibition 


in Sweden) gave me a caviar sandwich. 
Sept. 6 [Moscow] 


Evening: sat in restaurant with four students—most critical of lack 
of travel, freedom, standard of living. Exempt from milit. service as stu- 
dents. Still thought we started the Korean war. Molotov quite popular— 
not crude or vulgar. Another mentioned race riots in Kazakhstan. One 
belong to Komsomol but another said that this doesn’t mean much. One 
of them live in one room with his mother: 45 r. per month. Armenian 
hates Georgians. 

Sept. 8th (Sat.) 

Flying to Odessa via Kiev. Old plane, half cargo, but trip so far o.k. 


At the Vnukovo airport saw the new jet transport TU 104 take off for 
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Irkutsk. Terrific plane with a slow take-off. Flights, an official said, are 
still irregular—only special flights. 

Spread out some old NYT magazines in the plane—passengers came 
up and borrowed them. 

gth [with fellow student Mark] 

Afternoon: drove to a sovhoz, good soil, lots of corn planted, another 
beach and the museum of the defence of Odessa (quite interesting, many 
weapons, captured flags, etc.). 

talked to a Jewish engineer, till 52 a lecturer in the university but thrown 
out during the anti-Semitic season. Can't get job back. Not party member. 

Evening: sat on the boulevard facing the sea. Mark asked someone for 
a match and we started talking. Soon someone pressed unto a political 
subject and a huge crowd gathered. About 100-150 people pressed on 
us, sitting, leaning right in our faces. Asked us to criticize socialism— 
whether we agree with the French socialists’ critique, etc. We pointed to 
inequality here and some people immediately left. Others talked about 
capitalism. Only two classes here they said. Two types in crowd: friendly 
and curious on the one hand, and cocky and somewhat aggressive on 
the other. Followed by a procession to the hotel. 

Evening: beautiful boat “Lensoviet,” luxurious cabin (no. 108). Made 
in East Germany last year. Met on deck with a party member who readily 
admitted social inequality in the USSR... 

ith [at Yalta] 


—4 pluses that the people mention often: education, pensions, medi- 
cine, vacations— 


uth 


—my answer to Negro question: much like your anti-Semitism. Usu- 


ally stops them—1*? 


When Brzezinski returned and reported on his travels to his students and 
colleagues at the Russian Center, his descriptions were less anecdotal, more 
analytical, and above all more political.1°° He was struck by the bureaucratic 
inefficiency and the weak productivity that reigned in the USSR. The living 
standard was low, but the citizenry was not aware of this, even though there was 


more social inequality than in America, he believed. What struck Brzezinski as 
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a scholar was the gulf between everyday life and the political process; the two 
spheres appeared to be entirely separate. This was a paradox, since the concept 
of totalitarianism presupposed precisely a fusion of the two, an extensive control 
of social activities. Brzezinski gradually abandoned the use of the concept in the 
years that followed. But ignorance of the political system on the part of the 
public was also a source of the regime’s solidity; no one seemed to know who 
was on the Central Committee or what changes in its composition might 
signify. The population was indifferent, even if Khrushchev seemed less popular 
than the others. In the end, the reforms carried out by the regime after Stalin’s 
death made it possible to alleviate certain tensions. The Ministry of Internal 
Affairs (Mvp) was less obtrusive, whereas the party’s role and its recruitment 
increased—another source of stability. 

In 1957, for the first time since 1938, Brzezinski went to Poland for several weeks. 
Unfortunately, no notes on this visit have survived. On a personal level, he had the 
opportunity to visit sites he had known in childhood, and he seems to have been 
struck by the fact that he was no longer Polish, and felt himself to be an Ameri- 
can. This was a year before he was naturalized.1°! He drew on this trip to write 
“Poland—A Political Glimpse,” an article in which he asserted that Poland was 
no longer a totalitarian regime but an authoritarian regime based on Gomutka’s 
popularity and on anti-Russian feelings.!°? The following year, Brzezinski had the 
opportunity to return to Poland fora week, this time with a delegation including 
Eugene Rostow, then a dean at Yale, and Milton Katz, a professor of international 
law at Harvard. Brzezinski’s impression of a regime in which ideology no longer 
played much of a role had been reinforced: the prevailing inefficiency tempered 
the dictatorship; the Poles were demoralized and skeptical.!?? 

The group had the opportunity to “drive out in two taxis to the monument 
dedicated to the ghetto fighters who perished in 1943,” Brzezinski noted in his 
diary, referring to the Warsaw Ghetto uprising. He described the scene: “The 
large, simple, block-like monument with a few striking figures of Jewish mar- 
tyrs standing out sharply in contrast to the severe and immobile surface. It is 
night, and the monument, with the surrounding destruction, makes an eerie 
impression—one thinks of the 300,000 Jews massacred on the spot. I have the 
taxis line up in front of the monument and illuminate it with their headlights. 
There isn’t much that anybody can say.” 154 
A few days later, the group went to Lublin and visited the Majdamek con- 


centration camp, where two million people had died. 
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We are shown tiny gas chambers in which 150 to 300 people were gassed 
at a time; we are shown the little peep-hole through which the ss man 
could watch this operation. We visit the barracks: in one, the teeth and 
the hair of the victims is on display; in another, 820,000 pairs of shoes 
from the victims are gathered—high-heel straps, sandals, men’s work 
shoes, peasant boots, even children’s shoes, are lying together in mute 
testimony. In a corner, on top of one of the piles, there’s a small bouquet 
of fresh red roses. The impact of this is so overwhelming that we all walk 
out of the barracks shaken. We drive to Kazimierz, a picturesque ancient 


city overlooking the Vistula.!>* 


A few weeks before one of his trips, probably in 1956, Brzezinski was 
approached by the cia and asked whether during his travels he could make 
notes, on behalf of the agency, on a certain type of railway freight car produced 
by the Soviets. During the conversation, an agent mentioned, in passing, the 
application for naturalization that was waiting at a bureau in Boston. Despite 
the implicit threat, Brzezinski refused; the trip was for academic purposes, and 
he had the feeling that it would not be appropriate to accept a mission from 
the cra to be carried out during his travels. But he added that he would be 
prepared to keep his eyes open, and if he observed something that might inter- 
est the agency he would report back. The men contented themselves with this 
promise, and did not insist.!°° In fact, during the trip, a student with whom 
Brzezinski had a lengthy conversation confided that he could give him details 
about his father, who headed a secret weapons factory. Not knowing whether 
the student was a sincere dissident or an agent provocateur, Brzezinski did not 
follow up on the offer.!°” His refusal to turn himself into a CIA agent must 
not be misconstrued. When not on an academic mission, Brzezinski had no 
principled scruples against cooperating with the agency—as he showed during 


a somewhat unusual trip in 1959 to Vienna. 


From July 26 to August 4, 1959, the World Festival of Youth and Students 
was held in Vienna. This large international gathering, organized for the sev- 
enth year by Moscow, featured performances, debates, exhibits, and the like. 
The previous festival, held in Moscow itself in 1957, had been very successful, 


with more than 34,000 young people attending from 131 countries. To a great 
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extent it achieved its propaganda aims; even the American delegation had been 
receptive to the themes of the communist message communicated during the 
various events. On the basis of this popular success, the organizers had decided 
to take the risk of scheduling the next festival in Vienna—that is, for the first 
time, on the other side of the Iron Curtain. The stakes were so high that the 
head of the KGB, Alexander Shelepin, personally oversaw the preparations. 158 

On the American side, the State Department was wary.!>? It officially dis- 
couraged young people from participating in this “trap for young tourists,” 
but it soon began to direct those who insisted on going toward an informa- 
tion group called Independent Service for Information on the Vienna Youth 
Festival (1st). The c1a was also mindful of this propaganda operation. Via the 
National Student Association, an organization founded in 1947 (and partly 
funded by the cra between 1952 and 1967), the agency had tried to disrupt 
the 1957 Moscow Festival by rather pathetic means (stink bombs, fake invi- 
tations to supposedly official cocktail parties, and so on). Now Ist was one 
of its instruments. In the fall of 1958, two former members of the National 
Student Association (who had attended the earlier festivals) had created this 
new structure and found a dynamic young leader for it in Gloria Steinem, 
who would later become a charismatic figure in American feminism. Ist went 
to work at once. It published a guide and information sheets for interested 
students, designed to prepare them to respond to communist propaganda 
and particularly to the questions and criticisms of their third-world peers. It 
organized practice dialogue sessions with pretend foreign students, on issues 
such as the race question in the United States or the intervention in Libya.!© 
And it recruited non-communist students for the official delegation, which 
was dominated by communist sympathizers. 

Certain students were too clearly identified as anti-communists to be 
included in the 1s1 group; this was the case for the man Steinem considered 
the star of her group, Zbigniew Brzezinski. Separate funding allowed them 
to buy plane tickets for these students.'©! While the organizers knew that the 
cia was behind isı, the students involved did not. The intellectual Michael 
Harrington, situated decidedly on the left but also very anti-Stalinist, had 
a suspicion that the State Department was funding 1st. Hesitant to accept 
the free plane ticket, he only agreed on the condition that he would go as an 
independent delegate, free to criticize capitalism as well as communism—a 


demand that put an end to the matter. Had he known that the funding source 
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was actually the cra, he would never even have considered participating. 16? 
For Brzezinski, there was no such issue. He was well aware of the situation, 
and fully subscribed to the project concocted in the office of c1a agent Cord 
Meyer.!63 “I certainly did not initiate it,” he later recalled, “but I had friends 
who were involved in it, like Paul Sigmund [who] used to be a professor at 
Princeton. And through them I got sucked into it, and we were all some kind 


of social friends, and it seemed like a great adventure.” He went on to explain: 


A lot of it was planned in advance, in the way that we decided to be a 
participatory kind of group of some sort. I forget how that was contrived, 
but we decided to publish some kind of a newspaper for the young par- 
ticipants, and gain access to its proceedings, and then engage in debates 
within the Communist Youth Festival with those who were susceptible 
to debate, such as some Poles, Czechs, and so forth. But we also decided 
to give ourselves a very deliberately kind of quasi-revolutionary flavor, by 
embracing strongly the Algerian cause against the French—in order to 
legitimate the cause of Hungarians whom the Soviets had crushed, to get 
across the message that Soviets were reactionary and imperialistic and so 
forth. . . . [The idea was to] sow confusion. Sow ideological confusion. 


164 


Play the game. 


When the American students—for the most part “real” students, younger 
than the thirty-one-year-old Brzezinski—arrived in Vienna, they found an 
atmosphere of intense ideological rivalry. The participants from the Eastern 
bloc, most of them making their first trip outside the Iron Curtain, were 
shielded from contamination. They were kept together, for example, and always 
accompanied. Silence was imposed on the waiters who served the Chinese del- 
egation. Through its Austrian network, the c1a counterattacked by organizing 
bus trips to the Hungarian border to see the barbed wire and the watchtow- 
ers, and by having banners with messages such as “Remember Hungary” or 
“Remember Tibet” pulled by planes flying over the city.!®° 

tsi lost no time entering the fray, with the result that the official American 
delegation to split up. To counter the festival’s official newspaper, Steinem 
ran an International News Bureau that became the main source of information 
for foreign journalists, and so irritated the Soviet ambassador that he com- 


plained to the Austrian government. To stir up trouble among the communist 
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delegations, Brzezinski slipped into the living quarters reserved for the Soviets 
and, brushing against some students there, spat out in Russian with a strong 
Polish accent: “Out of my way, Russian pig!”!°° It was a student prank, but 
one very much informed by the Master's thesis on nationalities he had written 
ten years earlier. The 1st group got together in the evenings to plot their next 
moves: “I remember Gloria lying in bed in a sort of frilly robe while the rest 
of us sat around the bed strategizing. I thought it was kind of an amusing, and 
slightly eccentric, scene.” 167 

But Brzezinski’s finest move was made with his buddy Walter Pincus, who 
later became a celebrated journalist with the Washington Post. At the end of 
the festival, the two friends found their way onto the roof of a building over- 
looking the square and hung two flags, one Algerian flag and one Hungarian, 
each with the middle cut out (this was the symbol of the October uprising in 
Hungary), along with a banner spelling out “Peace and Freedom” in German. 
The organizers reacted quickly; they turned off the spotlights and tried to 
catch the troublemakers. Brzezinski and Pincus made their escape by crossing 
a plank that led to another building. 168 

In the end, the festival was a failure for the Soviets. Most of the events were 
of poor quality and poorly attended (they had to bring in audiences from 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia to fill the auditoriums). More than that, with so 
many feisty Americans on the scene, they lost control of the discussions. One 
East German defected; the Italian delegation decided to leave in reaction to 
the obvious manipulation of the discussions; the Indian, Chilean, and Brazil- 
ian delegations were divided.!©? A few months later, a critical internal report 
(it led to the firing of several of the organizers) pointed out certain failures: 
the neutral countries did not go along with the project, indoctrination was 
minimal, or even negative, and the effectiveness of opposition groups—both in 
influencing delegates and criticizing the festival—had been underestimated.!7° 
In short, the 1st wager had paid off. The organization evolved into the Inde- 
pendent Research Service and went into action again for the Helsinki festival 
in 1962; Robert Kennedy personally followed the preparations and invited the 
students to a debriefing in his office when they came back. 

When the c1a’s funding was revealed in the press several years later, Gloria 
Steinem took full responsibility for her acts.17! She recalled her own anti- 
totalitarian ideals, described the convergence of her views with the agency’s, and 


clarified that the cra’s role had been limited to financing 1s1. It was certainly 
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true that during the 1950s the agency was more in tune with the internationalist 
liberals than it was later on. The break—which did not trouble liberals like 
Brzezinski—came about in the 1960s and 1970s—during the Vietnam War, 
the time of “dirty tricks.” Colorful as it was, the Vienna episode should not 
be overdramatized. Pincus referred to it as “a college weekend with Russians,” 
and Brzezinski commented: “Yeah, not terribly serious, to be completely frank. 


Youthful exuberance.” 172 


On February 3, 1960, Zbigniew Brzezinski wrote to Dean McGeorge Bundy 
to announce his resignation from Harvard, having just accepted an offer from 
Columbia University. He was to become an associate professor of public law 
and government in the Department of Political Science and in the Russian 
Institute, beginning June 30.17% This letter brought to an end a little drama that 
had gone on for two years, during which, after many discussions and hesitations, 
the Harvard Government Department had decided to promote two internal 
candidates, Henry Kissinger and Stanley Hoffmann, and had hired an external 
candidate, Edward Banfield. This was a disappointment for Brzezinski, but he 
accepted the decisions gracefully and took advantage of the opportunity to work 
in New York, then the center of gravity of American foreign policy. 

It should be acknowledged that the situation Dean Bundy faced at the end 
of the 1950s was not a simple one; he suffered from an oversupply of talent. 
He had promoted many formidably gifted young people in recent years, and 
they had reached the age when they might aspire to tenure in the Govern- 
ment Department; among them were Henry Kissinger, Samuel Huntington, 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, and Harry Eckstein. But the number of positions was 
limited. Huntington was the first to be denied tenure, after a long and pain- 
ful series of interviews; he accepted a position with tenure at Columbia. For 
Brzezinski, paradoxically, it was the creation of the cria that struck the fatal 
blow destroying the prospect of getting tenure. The Government Depart- 
ment had opposed the creation of the center, which it saw as a distraction 
and an insufficiently scholarly enterprise. The financial plan for the center 
included a tenured position for Robert Bowie, who was thus appointed 
to a professorship without encroaching on the department’s budget. A 
half-time appointment was reserved for his associate director, Kissinger, with 


the understanding that the department would cover the second half of 
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his salary. But the Government Department faculty balked—so Bundy and 
Bowie, who needed Kissinger, agreed to a compromise. The department voted 
to promote Kissinger to the status of associate professor, which conferred on 
him the sought-after tenure. In exchange, the crra would support another 
half chair—an opportunity the department took advantage of by promoting 
Hoffmann to the rank of associate professor, thus acquiring two new tenured 
faculty members in international affairs at once.174 

Harry Eckstein and Brzezinski were not in the running for these positions, 
since they had different areas of specialization. But their progress was neverthe- 
less blocked, all the more so because the department had reinforced its strength 
in domestic politics by hiring Edward Banfield. In short, Brzezinski’s path at 
Harvard seemed cut off for the next four or five years, and Eckstein decided 
to leave for Princeton. “I am naturally a little disappointed but, I suppose, it 
was in the books,” Brzezinski wrote to his friend Albert Mavrinac.!75 Over the 
next few weeks, Hoffmann expressed his sympathy to Brzezinski, and his regret 
that they had not been promoted together, while Brzezinski’s two protectors, 
Bowie and Fainsod, made strenuous efforts to find a solution. They had both 
been taken by surprise by the deal made between the department and Bundy, 
and neither had realized what it implied for Brzezinski. By contrast, Brzezinski’s 
coauthor Carl Friedrich remained passive.17° 

The solution that took shape during the winter of 1959 came from Bowie. 
He was prepared to pay Brzezinski’s entire salary from the cr1a’s fund for five 
years if the department voted to appoint him, which would mean increasing the 
number of tenured positions. But Brzezinski said he was uncertain about hav- 
ing the support of three faculty members: Samuel Beer, David McClosky, and 
Adam Ulam.!77 By April, he was even more skeptical that Bowie’s maneuver 
could succeed, and in any case he did not want a halfway solution that would 
have him stay on without a promotion to associate professor—that is, without 
tenure. When he intensified his search for a position elsewhere, he received an 
offer from the University of Chicago, where he went for interviews, and also 
an offer from Berkeley.'”78 He continued to describe himself as disappointed, 
but he was less affected than he had expected; he felt ready to leave, without 
any sense of failure, and he was appreciative of the efforts his mentors—at least 
Bowie and Fainsod—had made to keep him at Harvard.'”? 

Later in the year, Bundy finally made the decision to create an additional 


tenured position in the Government Department for Brzezinski, but he wanted 
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a unanimous vote of approval from the department members. A single profes- 
sor refused to go along; ironically, it was a professor of Polish origin, Adam 


Ulam. Brzezinski’s fate was thus sealed. He would not remain at Harvard.!®° 


There were other people there, I wont mention their names, but what I 
do remember is that they were so visibly unhappy and kind of crushed, 
and whined and complained. And I remember my wife and I, when I was 
told we would have to leave, gave a party, which we called “a shipwreck 
party,” and everybody had to come in costume. And we had the wildest 
party, probably, that Cambridge has ever had—everybody in costumes, 
dancing like crazy, lots of drink, vodka, champagne. We invited everybody, 
including people who were against me. And there was one only reason: 


to show that “Je men fiche.” 181 


Following Huntington’s example, Brzezinski accepted an offer from Colum- 
bia. Berkeley’s offer was more lucrative, but Brzezinski had a good reason to 
choose Columbia: its position on the East Coast, along the corridor of power. 
Did he regret leaving Harvard? Just two years later, in May 1962, he received 
the exceptional offer from Harvard’s Government Department of a full-time 
tenured position with only half-time teaching responsibilities, leaving con- 
siderable time for research.'®? After a month and a half of soul-searching and 
weighing the options, he rejected the offer. “I must say I reached [that] decision 
with many hesitations, misgivings, and conflicting pulls,” he wrote to a friend. 
“In many ways, I was very attracted and it would have been the fulfillment of 
an old ambition, all the more satisfying because it would have ironically [been] 
much earlier than if I had stayed at Harvard. . . . In addition, I want to shape my 
own life and not have Harvard shape it for me. I want to stay; they make me 
leave. Two years later they want me back, and should I drop everything and 
just run back?” 183 

Although Harvard’s offer was tempting, he saw the decision to stay at Colum- 
bia to develop the research potential of the Russian Institute and the Research 
Institute on Communist Affairs as a kind of validation of the choice he had made 
two years earlier: “I can now let off steam because I have made an honest woman 
of Columbia and what was a shotgun wedding has now been legitimized by my 
own independent decision.” 184 Incidentally, Harvard’s Government Depart- 


ment also tried to bring Huntington back, and in that effort was successful; he 
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returned to his alma mater in 1963 and remained for the rest of his career. In 
the spring of 1965, Harvard tried one last time to recruit Brzezinski; the details 
of the offer remain unknown, but once again he refused.!8* His destiny was no 
longer in Cambridge but right where he was, in New York, halfway between 
Cambridge and Washington. 


2 
A Political Adviser Is Born 


When I went to Harvard I didn’t have a clear notion that I wanted to be 
an academic. I wanted somehow to influence events, that I remember. 
But whether that would be by joining the foreign service, or dealing with 
foreign affairs in some capacity, or being an academic—I hadn't really 
thought that through. But then Harvard started getting me things. That 
kind of pushed me in one direction, that direction took off and then I 
began to be noticed, first as an academic, a promising one, I guess, and 
then as one with a policy orientation. And at Harvard I noticed that 
academia and policy intermingled, and that began to attract me more 
and more. So by the end of that decade and the beginning of the next 
one, by 1960, it was clear to me that I wanted to combine the two. And 
by the 70s, it was clear that I wanted the second more than the first. 


—Zbigniew Brzezinski (2010) 


The offer Brzezinski accepted at Columbia, although less financially appeal- 


ing than the one from Berkeley, was still advantageous. He was appointed 
associate professor with the prospect of tenure, with an annual salary of $9,000 
plus $500 contributed by the Russian Institute. Furthermore, the Institute 
financed his first year entirely, which meant that he did not have to teach in 
the 1960—1961 academic year.! He took advantage of the situation by under- 
taking, with support first from the cr1a (where he ran a seminar in the spring 
of 1960) and then from Columbia’s Russian Institute, a series of trips: to 
Mongolia and the Soviet Union in May; to Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and the Soviet 
Union again in July and August; and in the fall to Japan, where he took part in 
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the third international conference on Sovietology.? In 1962, when Brzezinski 
decided to resist the sirens of Cambridge, geographical location was not the 
only factor. He explained it this way: “I thought if I went back to Harvard 
I would still have my former professors, as colleagues, but still my former 
professors. Whereas at Columbia in some way I was a top dog.” He became 
a full professor at Columbia in 1962, at the age of thirty-four. With this choice 
he put himself in prestigious company, among the small club of stars who 
had said no to Harvard’s attempts to seduce them, choosing instead to stay 
at Columbia. The group included, most notably, the literature professor and 
critic Lionel Trilling, the historian Richard Hofstadter, and the Nobel Prize- 
winning physicist Isidor Rabi. 

In late 1961, Columbia’s president Grayson Kirk (who had filled in for 
Dwight Eisenhower in 1951 and succeeded him in 1953) announced the cre- 
ation of a new research center and made Brzezinski its director. Funded by the 
Ford Foundation, the Research Institute on Communist Affairs (RICA) had 
a primary mission to study relations among the communist countries, above 
all, those involving China, on which Brzezinski was increasingly focused. 
‘The new center was made to order for him in the wake of his book The Soviet 
Bloc: Unity and Conflict. He knew he could count on the cooperation of his 
colleagues at Columbia, especially those from the Russian Institute, such as 
Henry Roberts, its director; Alexander Dallin, a friend who had paved the way 
for Brzezinski’s move to Columbia; Martin Wilbur, a specialist on East Asia; 
and Schuyler Wallace, an internationalist.4 

As the first of the major research centers on Russia, created in 1946, Colum- 
bia’s Russian Institute had dominated the field for a time, along with its counter- 
part at Harvard, founded in 1948. But in the early 1960s, the Institute seemed to 
be in a stagnant phase. This at least is what can be gleaned from the exchanges 
between Alexander Dallin and Brzezinski during the summer of 1962. As 


Brzezinski described the scene to Dallin: 


When I go to Bowie’s outfit or to RRC [Russian Research Center at 
Harvard], I always get a feeling of a vibrant, energetic environment, of 
people working and turning things out, of students always somehow 
in a state of animation and competition. The rt really needs a big kick 
in the pants; this includes the secretaries, for one often has to wait 


and fuss to get one’s things typed, as well as the staff which is nice and 
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friendly but perhaps it ought to be a touch less nice and friendly and 
more productive. . . . If we want to make an impact and really shape the 
thinking of people, and not merely contribute material useful to others 
for footnoting, then we ought to bear this in mind in our hiring, and 


in inviting people.’ 


Dallin agreed: the scientific standards of the Russian Institute were too 
low, the curriculum needed to be revised, and the level of publications— 
essentially theses, especially in Russian history—had to be raised. Perhaps, 
he suggested, RICA could generate the energy that was lacking in the Russian 
Institute. Clearly, RICA was to become a more modest and more agile center 
than the Institute; it would go on to generate a great deal of energy around 
its indefatigable director and would serve as a platform for receiving scholars 
and training students. In 1975, under Brzezinski—who had just returned from 
nearly two years away, some of which time was spent managing the Trilateral 
Commission—the Research Institute on Communist Affairs changed its name 
to the Research Institute on International Change, suggesting a viewpoint that 
was now global rather than regional. 

In the early 1960s, Brzezinski was still a bona fide academic, a scholar who 
specialized in communist affairs. The professor of the Columbia years was no 
longer the very young, slightly eccentric lecturer who threatened students with 
a billy club to teach them what a totalitarian regime was like in the 1950s. His 
courses scored very good reviews, according to the available records. As a teacher 
he was described as clear, exciting, and tuned in to current events, yet display- 
ing a high level of erudition. He was also seen as demanding and sometimes 
acerbic. He made an impression, as evidenced by this recollection by one of 
his students, a certain Madeleine Albright, who was to become President Bill 


Clinton’s secretary of state: 


I first met Brzezinski when, as a young Harvard professor, he had come 
to give a lecture at Wellesley. In the interim he had published The Soviet 
Bloc, a perceptive analysis of how Stalin had put together his empire. 
He was still only in his mid-thirties but was already being quoted every- 
where and was increasingly visible in policy circles. I thought it essential 
to get into a seminar he was offering on comparative Communism, itself 


a novel idea. With all respect to my other former professors, I judged it 
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the best course I took in graduate school. The professor was challenging, 
the material totally new, and the students all thought they were the best. 

Brzezinski assigned lengthy readings in Russian without questioning 
our ability to understand them. Because he was a good friend of my 
friends the Gardners and I was older than most students, I was able to 
see his human side. To most of his students, however, he seemed unap- 
proachable. He was brilliant, did not put up with blather, and while he 
spoke with a Polish accent, he did so in perfect, clear paragraphs. Even 
at this time there was little doubt he was going to play an important role 


in US foreign policy.” 


The Brzezinski of the 1960s was still a true scholar, an erudite researcher who 
was noted in his field of study, and someone around whom certain structuring 
debates were organized. The documentary resources of Columbias Russian 
Institute replaced those of Harvard’s Russian Center, and Brzezinski was able 
to go on keeping himself remarkably well informed about what was happening 
on the other side of the Iron Curtain. A self-portrait from 1963 gives an idea 


of his work rhythm and his intellectual (and social) life: 


Each day I devote a fair amount of my time to keeping up with Com- 
munist literature. Usually I begin my morning by reviewing the latest 
Communist press, various reports and digests. The rest of my morning 
is normally spent on my own research and further reading and writing. 
The afternoons are spent in seeing students, in conference, seminars, 
classes. The evening, when not absorbed by some social event (both my 
wife and I enjoy plays, dinners, and formal balls) is usually devoted to 
the perusal of some lengthy Soviet or Chinese statement, on plowing 
through one of their theoretical or political magazines, or sometimes to 


listening to Radio Moscow.® 


This meticulous attention to developments in the USSR provided him with 
material for several articles on the relationship between ideology and power in 
the Soviet Union; these were collected in a book published in 1962.? Brzezinski’s 
in-depth and constantly updated knowledge also influenced his position on 
the concept of totalitarianism, and especially the way the concept applied to 


the contemporary Soviet Union. As noted previously, after the publication 
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of Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy—the book he wrote with Carl 
Friedrich—and in particular after his extended visit to the USSR, Brzezinski 
had shown more flexibility than his professor in the use of the concept, even 
as he defended its validity. In October 1961 he spelled out his thinking in “The 
Nature of the Soviet System” in Slavic Review,'° To define totalitarianism, he 
chose not to revert to the six characteristics he and Friedrich had enumerated. 
He argued that totalitarian regimes were distinguished by their politicization 
of the masses: instead of manipulating social pluralism for their own benefit as 
authoritarian regimes did, they destroyed that pluralism in order to construct a 
new society that reflected their ideology. Thus, there were three characteristics of 
totalitarianism: (1) an ideology based on refounding society and humanity; (2) 
the absence of moral, legal, or traditional restraints on the exercise of power; (3) 
a logic of action and destruction or absorption of all the other social groups.!! 
Other elements—the single party, the policy of using terror, the monopoly on 
violence, and the centralized economy—were thus relegated to the background 
or reformulated as part of one of these three pillars. 

The evolution and, in a certain way, the softening of the Soviet regime after 
de-Stalinization clearly called for a reformulation of the concept of totalitarian- 
ism, as Brzezinski saw it. He judged that the roles for terror and secret police 
corresponded to a specific phase—Stalinism, or a totalitarian breakthrough— 
but that those instruments, even if they continued to exist, had become much 
less important under Khrushchev. The Soviet regime had moved on. Yet the 
next phase did not bring the USSR out of totalitarianism; “the almost frenetic 
effort of the regime to indoctrinate the masses” and the revitalization of the 
role of the Communist Party had replaced terror as the means for achieving the 
changes targeted by the ideology, and it was the determination to change that 
counted.!* Moreover, economic modernization, rather than necessarily having a 
liberalizing effect, was entirely compatible with indoctrination, as demonstrated 
by the example of Czechoslovakia, in contrast to Poland and Hungary. +3 

It is not surprising that, when Carl Friedrich got in touch with his young 
coauthor a few weeks after the appearance of Brzezinski’s article to propose an 
update to their book, he expressed some perplexity: “Reading you, and more 
especially The Soviet Bloc, I get the feeling that you have moved somewhat away 
from our joint position. Is this true?”!4 Brzezinski replied that indeed he had 
the same concern, and regretted that their geographical separation made it dif- 


ficult to have the type of prolonged exchanges of views that would allow them 
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to resolve such differences. He added that while the conceptual framework 
proposed in their 1956 book seemed remarkably well suited to grasping the 
original features shared by the Nazi regime and the USSR in 1953, the evolution 
of the Soviet Union and its satellites since then required a serious revision of 
that framework.!° This was particularly the case for Poland. As early as 1957, 
Brzezinski no longer viewed Poland as a totalitarian regime. He described it as 
resembling Fascist Italy: a totalitarian leadership that was completely ineffective 
at wielding power, a great deal of residual pluralism, and a national conspiracy 
to manifest a hard-line discourse with nothing behind it. He indicated that it 
would also be necessary to add a section on quasi-totalitarian regimes such as 
those of Cuba and Guinea and another on the relations among totalitarian states, 
while completely rewriting the sixth chapter, on the pockets of resistance to 
totalitarianism.!° In early 1962, Brzezinski and Friedrich finally decided that, for 
practical reasons but also for more fundamental reasons involving the content, 
Friedrich would revise the book on his own; it was to be published in 1965 under 
both of their names, but with a notice indicating that the revisions had been 
made by Friedrich, who would receive all the royalties for the new edition.!” 
If Brzezinski could not or would not agree to revise Totalitarian Dictator- 
ship and Autocracy, it was also because he was overburdened with work. He was 
without question extraordinarily productive, but in the early 1960s he had made 
more commitments than he could keep. With his friend Samuel Huntington, 
who was his colleague at Columbia until 1963, and with the help of a fellow- 
ship from the Guggenheim Foundation, he undertook a vast comparison of 
the American and Soviet system; he and Huntington published their Political 
Power: USA/ USSR in 1964.18 Their goal was to study the theory of convergence, 
that is the idea, widespread throughout the world and especially in Asia, that 
the difference between the American and Soviet sociopolitical systems would 
gradually shrink, with the USSR becoming wealthier and more liberal. The logic 
underlying this convergence would be that of industrialization, which would 
be in some ways more determining than the political logic of differentiation. It 
would lead the two systems to adopt the same types of structures, priorities, and 
mentalities (bureaucratic organizations, economic efficiency, productivism).1? 
The book had two distinct parts. Huntington and Brzezinski began with 
a comparative description of the political systems of the two countries, and 
focused particularly on the role of ideology, on the way the top leaders were 


selected, and on decision-making mechanisms. They then offered case studies to 
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show how the two systems responded to specific challenges, such as agricultural 
production (surplus on the American side, deficit for the Soviets), civilian- 
military relations (General Douglas MacArthur and Marshal Georgy Zhukov), 
relations with satellite countries (Cuba and Hungary) or with allies (France and 
China). Ultimately, the authors rejected the theory of convergence, dismissing 
not only what both of the countries in question understood it to mean (the 
inevitable absorption of the other system), but also what the rest of the world, 
including serious scholars, meant by the term. The theory of convergence was 
based on a single factor, industrialization, whose effects it exaggerated while it 
neglected the differing national experiences of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Moreover, the theory did not take the political factor into account: the 
sociocultural attitudes of Detroit and Sverdlovsk, two urban centers of auto- 
mobile construction, were no more likely to converge than those of Detroit and 
Essen under the Nazis; ideological mobilization and political control would win 
out over the emergence of common features. In short, in the authors’ refutation 
of convergence, one can find the totalitarian factor between the lines, even if it 
is not cited as such in the book. 

Nevertheless, by the time Friedrich’s revised edition of Totalitarian Dic- 
tatorship and Autocracy appeared in 1965, Brzezinski seemed to be distancing 
himself increasingly from the concept of totalitarianism and leaning toward 
that of “degeneration.” The Soviets, as he explained in May 1966 in a letter to 
Friedrich, were not actually exiting from totalitarianism: “I would rather put 
it that in my view their totalitarianism is decaying. In other words, I do not 
subscribe to the notion of liberalization of totalitarianism but, on the other hand, 
I do not believe that it is an immutable and eternal system. My own feeling is 
that the Soviets have not succeeded in keeping their totalitarianism vital but 
at the same time the leadership is unwilling to make the necessary adjustments. 
The consequence is a degenerative process, with the likelihood of a permanent 
political crisis setting in.”?° 

A few months earlier, in Problems of Communism, he had published an 
article that became the point of departure for an animated debate that took 
place over the next couple of years.”! In the article, he raised the question of the 
transformation or decay of the Soviet system, and he spelled out his definition 
of degeneration, which could apply to tsarist Russia, France under the Third 
Republic, or the China of Chiang Kai-shek. The issues he listed included stan- 


dardized and uniformly mediocre leadership; persistent divisions over secondary 
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issues, in the case of the USSR, and no longer over the meaning of history: 
“a regime of the clerks [who] cannot help but clash over clerical issues.”?* He 
also noted a certain instability; an inability to define the chief objectives of the 
political system; and, finally, the participation of groups that had not previously 
been active in politics (for the USSR, this meant economists, scientists, regional 
powers, military strategists), which added to the confusion and the impossibil- 
ity of introducing reforms. He concluded that this was indeed the state of the 
Soviet system under the ultra-conformist leaders Leonid Brezhnev and Alexei 
Kosygin, and only bold reforms could relaunch the Soviet political system. 

The journal Problems of Communism invited Sovietologists, including sev- 
eral foreigners such as Michel Tatu in France, to indicate their positions with 
regard to Brzezinski’s article, and over the next two years twenty-one specialists 
contributed to the discussion. Brzezinski published a collective response in 
May 1968 and proposed to represent their positions on a spectrum that went 
from the evolution of the regime (renovation or gradual adaptation) to revolu- 
tion (degeneration or even collapse). 

As for Brzezinski, he reiterated his conviction that the Soviet Union had 
entered into the degenerative phase, meaning that those in power were unable 
to respond to the challenges posed by society, nor could they attract skilled 
leaders. The Communist Party was no longer a source of innovation but an 
obstacle to social progress and to growth, owing to the bureaucratic and dog- 
matic constraints it had put in place, and this opened up an ever-widening gap 
between society and the political system. The intervention of new groups made 
the system still more confused and paralyzed, while the aging leadership could 
neither revert to terror under a single all-powerful dictator nor undertake the 
necessary reforms. Brzezinski suggested that the USSR would not be capable of 
sustaining its economic and technological development without major internal 
changes (a conclusion that the Czechs, he noted, had already reached—Prague 
Spring was at its peak), and in the long run it would be unable to withstand 
the economic competition of the West, especially that of the United States. At 
bottom, he remarked, this was doubtless the expression of a classic cycle of Rus- 
sian history in which fossilization and stagnation followed periods of activism 
and modernization driven by the central authorities. But, he added, it would 
be a mistake to rejoice in such a situation. The modern world, he wrote, was 
on the eve of a fantastic transformation, the passage to the post-industrial era, 


which he identified in other texts as the technetronic era. Thus, he warned: 
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Fig 2.1 The Views of Sovietologists on the Possible Evolution 
of the USSR, 1968. 


“Tt is in the interest of all mankind that the second major nuclear power does 
not remain an increasingly antiquated despotism, a vestigial remnant of 19th- 
century ideology and of early industrial bureaucratism, committed to domestic 
and international goals of fading relevance to the new realities.”?4 

Brzezinski was sometimes mistaken in his predictions of the future, but 
was also often right on target, and his characterization of the evolution of the 


Soviet system belongs to the second category. Moreover, during the years that 
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followed his 1968 article, he shifted his focus away from the USSR and other 
communist regimes; their unending stagnation made them less interesting. In 
fact, Sovietology in general declined along with the Soviet Union during the 
1970s and 1980s, but Brzezinski had already jumped ship. In the meantime, 
the concept of totalitarianism as a tool for analyzing the contemporary Soviet 


Union was abandoned once and for all. 


WV bhile the academic Brzezinski continued to assert himself as a professor and 
a scholar during the 1960s, the political Brzezinski—who had earned his first 
stripes, as we have seen, toward the end of his Harvard years—was gradually 
coming to the fore. For Brzezinski, it was out of the question to spend his 
entire career as a professor, however talented he might have been: “Had I been 
given tenure at Harvard, I would have been delighted and I would have stayed. 
But then I was forced to think, what do I really want to be? I said to myself 
I don’t want to be crossing the Harvard yard year after year carrying a folder, 
lecture number 7, ‘joke used last year,’ ‘class reaction,’ tweed jacket. I want to 
influence the world, shape American policy. And New York is better for that.”*4 

Brzezinski had been drawn to the political world since childhood, but, 
just as eating whets the appetite, the attraction became more pronounced in 
proportion to the degree of success he encountered. In New York, success was 
not slow in coming, and the key role was played—as it was for Kissinger a 
few years earlier—by the Council on Foreign Relations (CFR). It was because 
he published a number of articles in Foreign Affairs, the council’s journal, that 
Brzezinski began to be known beyond academic circles. And it was through 
his connections in the crrR rather than through his contacts at Harvard or 
Columbia that he was invited to serve on President Lyndon Johnson’s Policy 
Planning Council from 1966 to early 1968.?° 

The editor of Foreign Affairs, Hamilton Fish Armstrong, took Brzezinski 
under his wing. Armstrong was a legend of the Establishment, a gentleman 
of the old school married to a German woman (his third wife; his first had 
run off with the journalist Walter Lippmann in the 1930s). Armstrong invited 
Brzezinski to his elegant receptions and made him one of the most frequent 
contributors to the journal.?© Brzezinski even boasted to Robert Bowie, in 
May 1961, that he had been the first author in Foreign Affairs to appear in two 


issues in a row. In the same letter, more humbly, he thanked Bowie for the 
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recommendation the latter had written in support of his membership in the 
cer. During that period, in order to join the CFR one had to be recommended 
in writing by several current Council members.”” 

Once the formalities had been completed, Brzezinski participated in the 
Council’s activities, in particular in a series of studies on transatlantic relations. 
The Council asked several experts to lead seminars on the relations between the 
United States and Europe in 1964, and to turn their talks into publications 
the following year. Several important books resulted from this initiative: Kis- 
singers Troubled Partnership, which emphasized Western Europe; Brzezinski’s 
Alternative to Partition, with a focus on Eastern Europe; and Timothy Stanley’s 
NATO in Transition, which offered the US-centric strategic point of view.78 

His participation in the Council helped make Brzezinski better known, 
and journalists began to take note of his ability to present complex situations 
in a synthetic way and to offer trenchant analyses and memorable formulas, 
all the more so in that he published with increasing frequency in nonspecialist 
media, most notably in The New Republic (nearly an article a year during the 
1960s). In 1962, he began to publish op-ed pieces in the New York Times and 
the Washington Post. In 1961, for instance, when he published an excerpt from 
a new chapter of The Soviet Bloc devoted to the beginning of the Sino-Soviet 
schism in The New Republic, the well-known journalist Joseph Alsop contacted 
him enthusiastically to set up an interview.*? Two weeks later Alsop wrote: “The 
New Republic article has made a useful stir. Mac Bundy [at the time Kennedy’s 
National Security Adviser] was talking to me about it at luncheon.”?° But the 
journalists did not always play along. In 1964, Brzezinski suggested an analysis 
to Roscoe Drummond of the New York Herald Tribune, who used it as the basis 
for an entire article: the risk of an accidental or impulsive firing of a nuclear 
weapon might well exist, but it was greater on the side of the USSR, with its 
leaders always described by their successors as “irresponsible” and “paranoid.” 
Drummond thanked Brzezinski warmly and promised to give him credit in the 
future; the latter replied: “And I am not against getting credit.”?! 

During this period, Brzezinski also began to appear on radio and television, 
from the BBC News to Meet the Press. In these contexts he was very much at 
ease, capable here too of summarizing things in a concise and striking way—a 
talent that drew the attention of another category of actors, politicians seeking 
analyses of international affairs. In fact, Charles Bartlett, a celebrated journalist 


at the time (he had received a Pulitzer Prize in 1956 and was close to Kennedy), 
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invited Brzezinski to lunch in August 1961 and assured him that he could be 
more directly useful in the White House. Brzezinski thanked him for his sug- 
gestion and said that he would be prepared, if asked, to serve as a consultant 
on Sino-Soviet questions, but that the academic context gave him a detached 
perspective that he did not want to give up. Bartlett promised to pass on to 
the president a memorandum on the aftermath of the Berlin crisis in which 
Brzezinski suggested that America propose to the Soviets and to Western Euro- 
peans that they jointly launch a program for economic development in Eastern 
Europe. Such a collaboration would serve to embarrass the Soviets by capital- 
izing on the Berlin Wall, and in the long run it would attract East Europeans 
toward the Western orbit by improving their standard of living (yet another 
scenario aimed at fostering “peaceful engagement”).?? 

But the surest channel of communication with President Kennedy remained 
McGeorge Bundy, the former Harvard dean who was now Kennedy’s national 
security adviser. As early as February 1, 1961, Brzezinski wrote to him to 
criticize—politely—the reference to Poland in Kennedy’s State of the Union 
address (the president had offered to fund and explore common projects). It 
would henceforth be more difficult for Warsaw, according to Brzezinski, to 
accept Washington’s overtures publicly.73 A few months later, he told Bundy 
about a sensitive conversation he had had with the Polish ambassadors to the 
United States and to the United Nations about the Berlin Wall crisis, and he 
offered to follow up on those contacts if Bundy deemed them useful. Bundy 
replied that it was always good to listen to the Poles but that, “for serious 
bilateral communication,” he had more channels than he could use.4 

Brzezinski kept sending information to Mac Bundy anyway, especially during 
the 1962 Cuban Missile Crisis. With Richard Pipes at Harvard, another Pole (the 
duo was sometimes called the Polintern), he pressed Bundy to treat the situation 
as strictly an American-Cuban affair and to act firmly with Castro before the 
Soviets declared officially that they had troops on the island and intended 
to keep them there. That way Khrushchev would not be able to do very much 
and the matter would be quickly swept under the rug.*° As we know from his- 
tory the crisis developed differently, and Brzezinski sent another letter of advice 
to his former dean. This time he suggested that the United States should take 
advantage of the fact that Moscow had announced that the bombers present on 
the island did not belong to the Soviets. Such action would allow the United 


States to complete the naval “quarantine” by taking control of Cuban air space 
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via an operation of the Organization of American States; a patrol—it could be 
called the Cuban Air Space Peace Patrol—could be authorized to shoot down 
Castro's planes if necessary. That would obviously give the United States a lasting 
strategic advantage and would weaken both Castro’s regime and the image of the 
USSR as Castro’s protector. This action would send a message of firmness along 
the lines of Kennedy’s October 22 speech, when the president denounced the 
Soviet missile buildup as unacceptable and announced a “quarantine” of Cuba 
on military equipment to Cuba. Finally, Brzezinski warned Bundy against the 
temptation to soften the American line and treat Khrushchev with kid gloves to 
protect the Soviet leader’s position vis-a-vis the Politburo’s “hard-liners.” On the 
contrary, Brzezinski indicated, the United States had to show that adventurism 
did not pay, and that Khrushchev had pulled back in the face of a real danger—a 
tactic accepted in communist doctrine—and not an imaginary one. No response 
to this letter from Bundy has been found in the archives.*° 

In contrast, Brzezinski was delighted when he received a letter signed by 
President Kennedy congratulating him on his opinion piece in the Washington 
Post, immediately after the Cuban Missile Crisis had been resolved (Novem- 
ber 4, 1962).9” In that text, Brzezinski emphasized in particular how important 
the effect of surprise had been in Kennedy’s October 22 speech. If he had fol- 
lowed the reasonable recommendations of some of the observers and warned 
the Soviets of the quarantine in advance, Khrushchev would have been able to 
accelerate matters and gain the diplomatic upper hand, or else he would have 
had to prove by force that the blockade had not been a bluff.3® Brzezinski had 
his colleague Richard Neustadt authenticate the signature (it was indeed Ken- 
nedy’s, even though it didn’t look like his official signature) and hung it on the 
wall of his Columbia office.*? Clearly, Brzezinski’s channels of communication 
with the Kennedy White House were limited. 

By contrast, under the Johnson administration, before he was called to the 
State Department, Brzezinski had more direct relations with the vice presi- 
dent. He met with Hubert Humphrey in the White House in 1965 and fol- 
lowed up on their discussion by sending a memorandum on the US policy 
toward Europe—with particular attention to the challenge posed by French 
president Charles de Gaulle—in which Brzezinski promoted his policy of 
peaceful engagement.*° In addition, Brzezinski was sometimes asked by the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee to comment on Soviet matters, or, in 1965, 


41 


on transatlantic relations,*! and also by the cia: he participated in sessions 
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devoted to analysis, most notably concerning the Sino-Soviet schism in 1962.47 
All this activity put him in a marginal position with respect to power, up to 
1966, but his networks were expanding and his reputation increasing. 
Brzezinski continued to accumulate marks of recognition and social ascen- 
sion. In 1963, he was selected as one of the “Ten Outstanding Young Men” of 
the year by the Junior Chamber of Commerce; he had been nominated and 
supported by Representative John Brademas.*? He was also becoming a celeb- 
rity in Polish-American circles, where he was a frequent guest. In May 1962 he 
participated in an American-Polish roundtable organized by the Ford Founda- 
tion; it was held near Warsaw and included Polish authorities and other leading 
figures. On the American side, among others, there were Hubert Humphrey, 
Shepard Stone (director of international affairs at the Ford Foundation), and 
the presidents of several companies such as McGraw-Hill.44 Four years later 
Brzezinski received the Alfred Jurzykowski Foundation prize (the “Millennium 
Award”) for his “creative work”; subsequently, he used his influence with that 
group in seeking support for various projects.4? Going beyond the Council on 
Foreign Relations, he was also invited to the Bilderberg Group meetings (as of 
1966 if not earlier), and sometimes to the Wehrkunde Transatlantic Conference. 
This rapid social ascension was accompanied by an improvement in his 
material circumstances. The young man of limited means who had arrived at 
Harvard in September 1950 and the young bridegroom who had set off on his 
honeymoon with a meager student budget had become an established profes- 
sor with a good salary from Columbia ($19,000 in 1966, $29,000 in 1971), he 
was receiving significant royalty payments, plus honoraria for his lectures and 
consultancies.*° He and his wife, childless for ten years, had a son, Ian, in 1963; 
then another one, Mark, in 1965; and a daughter, Mika, in 1967. Their com- 
fortable financial situation allowed them to buy a vacation home in Northeast 
Harbor, on Mount Desert Island in Maine, through the intermediary of Wil- 
liam Burden, an entrepreneur friend. Zbigniew regularly spent the month of 
August there, and he often socialized at the Seal Harbor Club with prestigious 
summer residents such as David Rockefeller. The Brzezinskis came close to 
losing their house during their housewarming party in October 1967. Because 
the weather was dreary, they decided to make a fire. But the chimney caught 
fire and the blaze began to spread; a visit from the fire department put an end 
to the “housewarming.”4” A few years later, the journalist Robert Scheer had the 
opportunity to see Brzezinski at his Mount Desert property. Scheer observed: 
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“Vacationing at his Northeast Harbor, Me., summer home, [Brzezinski] proved 
to be an interested father to his three children and almost boyish himself as he 
raced about at excessive speeds in his powerboat and his Mercedes. . . . Seeing 
him in Maine, one has the sense of a man who is enormously pleased with the 
upward mobility of his life and deeply grateful for the opportunities this country 


presents to its immigrants.” 48 


Fiom the late Harvard years on, Brzezinski looked beyond the USSR toward 
Eastern Europe, but also toward the Third World. This tendency increased con- 
siderably during the 1960s, with articles and books that covered a much broader 
spectrum than before. His field of expertise was the starting point, but these 
publications took on the whole world: Sino-Soviet relations, Africa, transatlantic 
relations, and the hot topics of American foreign policy in Cuba, for example, 
and especially the war in Vietnam. His texts were based on knowledge of the 
world that his travels continued to enlarge. In 1963 he took a sabbatical year and 
traveled around the world, visiting the Far East, including Kemoy and Thailand, 
the Middle East, Russia, and Western Europe.*? If he was clairvoyant regarding 
Africa and the communist world, he was both subtle in the broad outlines and 
unrealistic in his recommendations when he dealt with Europe. But it was his 
steadfastly hawkish position on Vietnam that remains the most controversial. 

In 1962, Brzezinski spent a month and a half traveling on the African conti- 
nent, seeking to supplement his scholarly knowledge of a subject on which he 
was editing a book, Africa and the Communist World.*° He by no means claimed 
to be an Africanist, but, following r1ca’s mission, he claimed to be shedding 
light on the relations between communist countries and Africa, and on the 
relations among communist countries on the subject of Africa. The various 
chapters examined the political and economic initiatives of the major actors: 
the USSR (Alexander Dallin, Alexander Erlich, and Christian Sonne), Eastern 
Europe (Robert and Elizabeth Bass), Yugoslavia (William Griffith), and finally 
China (Richard Lowenthal). Brzezinski, for his part, offered an introduction 
and a conclusion that opened up future perspectives on the subject. 

The communist countries’ interest in Africa, he noted, had begun in 1956, as 
they became fully cognizant of the ideological stakes represented by the Third 
World. But penetrating Africa was not simple, first owing to the lower level of 


development in the communist world as compared to the West, a lag that was 
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a handicap for external economic assistance, then because of the conditions of 
decolonization (the colonizers had departed voluntarily, a pattern that did not 
conform to communist predictions), and finally because the Soviets, the Euro- 
peans, and the Chinese were unfamiliar with African practices and customs. Of 
course, they were helped by the connection that had been established between 
capitalism and imperialism thanks to elites often trained in left-leaning European 
universities, and also by the concept of neocolonialism. But the communists 
from the north bumped up against an old problem: the articulation between 
communism and nationalism, the latter being highly developed among the elite 
that emerged after independence. The concepts of Negritude or the African 
personality, Brzezinski noted, left the communists perplexed. In his conclusion 
he offered the following prognosis: “There is at present little likelihood that 
any of the new African states will espouse Communism or even associate itself 
fully with the Communist bloc. The desire to be independent and non-aligned 
is so strong, so intense, and so widely shared that any move in that direction, 
either through local initiative or under Communist pressure, is likely to result 
in a strong counterreaction.”>! 

He was more pessimistic as to the long term, judging that the new countries 
would have trouble modernizing quickly in the absence of a dictatorial regime, 
and that liquidation of the remaining pockets of white supremacy risked supply- 
ing the Soviets with an ideal opportunity to get involved in Africa. More gener- 
ally, Brzezinski predicted that, despite their official support of continental unity, 
the communists would favor the Balkanization of sub-Saharan Africa, which 
would offer a better context for their maneuvers. In the end, he recommended 
to the Western democracies, and especially to the United States, that they be 
sensitive to the importance that the Africans attached to the liquidation of the 
last vestiges of colonialism: “American neutralism on this subject cannot help 
but produce something less than African neutralism in the East-West conflict.” 5? 

Brzezinski was on target with regard to Africa, as his predictions came to 
pass, by and large. Concerning the division of Europe, he developed an analytic 
framework that history has tended to justify in its broad outlines, but in slightly 
different forms: Ostpolitik and détente rather than the “peaceful engagement” 
he advocated. We have already seen the first act of the reflection that led to the 
1961 Foreign Affairs article, “Peaceful Engagement in Eastern Europe,” and 
then to his work for the Council on Foreign Relations, which was published in 


book form as Alternative to Partition in 1965: It was the Budapest uprising, or 
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rather America’s passivity, that led him to conclude that neither containment 
preserving the status quo nor the rhetoric of “liberation” were serious policies, 
and that a radical change of approach was necessary. Thus he defended the 
idea of democratic neutralization of the countries of Eastern Europe. In a 1961 
article he wrote for Foreign Affairs with his friend Bill Griffith (another specialist 
in Eastern Europe, from MIT; who had worked for Radio Free Europe in the 
1950s), he had formulated his ideas differently. 

The policy of peaceful engagement was based on an analysis of the weak- 
nesses of the Soviet regime, which was incapable of responding to the aspirations 
of the populace in terms of economic progress or political liberties. Peaceful 
engagement meant embracing Eastern Europe as closely as possible in order 
to transform it gradually and tug it away from Moscow’s orbit. Since the West 
was not ready to commit fully to a strategy of support for uprisings, it needed 
to stop claiming that it had such a strategy, that it envisaged a possible vic- 
tory in those terms. Instead it should pursue the same objectives—increasing 
diversity within the Soviet bloc and loosening the ties between the countries of 
Eastern Europe and Moscow—through a different and more effective policy. 
Thus America and the Western European countries should significantly increase 
their economic exchanges with Eastern Europe rather than leaving the region 
in relative stagnation on the assumption that doing so could lead to discontent 
and regime toppling (the politics of “the worse the better”). On the contrary, 
economic development of the region, binding it to the West, would encourage 
the desire for independence. More generally, Western Europeans should make 
their Eastern counterparts political and cultural partners rather than adversar- 
ies, while multiplying educational, scientific, intellectual, and artistic exchanges 
among civil societies in order to expose populations to their power of attraction. 

The Federal Republic of Germany in particular was encouraged to abandon the 
Hallstein Doctrine that forbade it to have relations with countries that recognized 
East Germany, at least where nations that had no real choice were concerned 
(constrained as they were by Moscow); that would enable it to make its influ- 
ence freely felt in the region. It should also accept the Oder-Neisse line more 
unequivocally, for the prevailing uncertainty allowed the communists to main- 
tain Poland ina state of hostility in that regard. All this should be accomplished, 
Brzezinski and Griffith noted, while the ideological struggle would continue, 
chiefly through radio broadcasts. The aim was still the constitution of a 


belt of neutral states on the model of Finland, not via an explicit demand 
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addressed to the USSR, but as the result of an internal process in the Eastern 
countries; the West would guarantee not to exploit those states and would 
respect Moscow’s strategic interests. One cannot rule out the possibility that 
what Brzezinski had in mind, with this policy, was to pave the way for a more 
traditional and less unrealistic outcome, namely, insurrection, a revolt against 
the Soviet yoke—but this time a more massive and successful insurrection. 
This hypothesis was of course not spelled out, because a certain consent from 
Moscow, a certain détente, as it were, was required for the policy of peaceful 
engagement to be possible, setting in motion, theoretically, a virtuous circle 
between the two superpowers. “In the long run,” Brzezinski and Griffith wrote, 
after making specific recommendations for each country in Eastern Europe, “a 
gradual change in Eastern Europe which neither challenges Soviet security nor 
abandons the area to the Soviets, may also help to improve American-Soviet 
relations.”>? 

Three years later, at the Council on Foreign Relations, Kissinger and 
Brzezinski delivered concurrent lectures on transatlantic relations; both 
appeared in book form in 1965. For the most part Brzezinski’s Alternative to 
Partition pursued the themes of his 1961 article. Contrary to other observers 
such as George Kennan, for whom a certain disengagement from Europe, 
including military disengagement, was the prerequisite for an East-West rap- 
prochement, Brzezinski insisted on the key role of the United States. On the 
one hand, the United States had to keep a standing military presence in Europe 
that would be powerful enough to contain the USSR. On the other hand, it 
needed to take the initiative toward the goal of transforming relationships and 
offering an alternative to the partition of Europe (the first imperative being the 
condition of possibility for the second). Europe could not do this on its own, 
if only because it needed an easing of US-Soviet tensions in order to succeed. 
America needed to invite its Western European partners to come together and 
formulate “a joint all-European economic development plan” that would be 
addressed to the East.>4 In Brzezinski’s subsequent texts, this idea became that 
of a “community of the developed nations” that would include both Western 
and Eastern Europe and in the long term, potentially, the USSR. In Brzezinski’s 
thinking, the countries of Eastern Europe, some of which were farther along 
than others on the path to modernity, could have a moderating influence on 
Russia’s political and ideological development. Trade could serve as a tool to 


encourage or punish good or bad pupils, provided that the US Congress agreed 
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to leave more freedom to the executive branch. Multilateral organizations such 
as the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OEcD) 
could also contribute to socializing the Eastern Europeans.?? 

This stance on the part of an America that would take the initiative also 
corresponds to a desire to counter Charles de Gaulle. Brzezinski was not fun- 
damentally hostile toward the general; he approved of the latter’s aspiration to 
move beyond the logic of blocs, but he judged that de Gaulle could not succeed 
in this effort on his own. “Isolated from the US and Germany,” Brzezinski 
wrote in 1964, “France can only obstruct, not construct.”?° This is because 
France had to contend with suspicion on the part of the other Europeans, who 
did not want to see a Franco-German condominium, and there was skepti- 
cism even on the part of the Germans, for whom the United States remained 
the closest ally. In short, the Europe that would extend from the Atlantic to 
the Urals could only be built in partnership with Washington. De Gaulle’s 
policy ultimately risked driving America out of Western Europe without 
driving the USSR out of Eastern Europe, and it risked encouraging other 
nationalisms.°” Brzezinski, although he was close to Robert Bowie, was not 
a particularly ardent defender of the multilateral nuclear force (MLF, a joint 
force entailing submarines equipped with nuclear weapons maintained by 
NATO allies). In 1963 he wrote to congratulate Bowie on an article that had just 
come out, which he described as “the most persuasive case yet made on behalf 
of the multilateral force’—but with no indication that he agreed with it.°8 
He found the idea interesting as a way of defending Western Europe robustly 
while avoiding the multiplication of national strike forces, but he remained 
skeptical. And in any case he condemned Moscow’s knee-jerk rejection.*? 
Although his approach was not that of a fierce Atlanticist, he saw American 
leadership in Europe as a necessity. 

The vision proposed in Alternative to Partition was attacked on three points. 
First, its grand plan for economic development seemed inordinately sweep- 
ing. Next, the Soviet Union and even Eastern Europe would not necessarily 
be receptive to the initiatives Brzezinski was suggesting. He gave many logical 
reasons why Moscow had nothing to fear from his proposals, as these were in 
conformity with the declarations of the Soviet leaders about peaceful coexis- 
tence, the necessity of economic development, peace and security, and so on. 
But there is a big difference between saying and doing, and the Soviets also 


knew how to read between Brzezinski’s lines. Finally, his recommendation 
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in favor of opening the flood gates in relations with Eastern Europe while 
continuing to isolate the German Democratic Republic (Gpr)—which, in 
Brzezinski’s view, was an anachronism to be resolved—was met with a good 
deal of skepticism. To Pierre Hassner, a French specialist in international 
relations he had befriended at Harvard, who pointed this out, Brzezinski replied 
that his position entailed a certain logic of communication (it would be easier 
to sell the plan to the Germans) and of long-term reassurance (the Germans 
must not be able to reproach the Americans later on for having signed off on 
the division of their country).°° Nevertheless, Brzezinski was on target with his 
prognosis regarding the logic of détente and the way it would work (exposure 
of the Eastern European populations to the magnetic attraction of the West), 
but he failed to see the key role that the two Germanys would play. 

A doubt persists, nevertheless, as to Brzezinski’s underlying intentions. Did 
his long-term strategic calculation consist in detaching the countries of Eastern 
Europe from Moscow’s orbit on the strength of their economic development 
and their exposure to contacts with the West? In other words, did it consist 
in creating the conditions for breaking up the Soviet bloc? Or or did it rather 
consist in diffusing the tensions of the Cold War and in creating an environ- 
ment that would make it possible to achieve, in the long run, a sort of softening 
or humanizing of the communists throughout the Soviet bloc, including the 
Russians? In July 1967 he sent Vice President Humphrey a memorandum sum- 
marizing a discussion they had had, and here he seems clearly to lean toward 


the second option: 


The one issue on which there was a sharp division of opinion concerned 
the problem of our attitude toward Eastern Europe. Should we try to 
do in East Europe what the Soviet Union is trying to do in Western 
Europe—i.e. try to fragment it and to detach it from the respective 
major alliance system? In my view, while we ought to try to increase East 
European independence as a tactical goal we should not lose sight of our 
major strategic objective—namely, the creation of a broader framework 
of stability that eventually includes both the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. 

Our goal should therefore be different than that of the Soviets in 
Western Europe—because we are stronger, because we are less ideologi- 


cal, because we have a broader global perspective.°! 
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In any case, in The Troubled Partnership, Kissinger took a different approach. 
Primarily, his book was focused on Western Europe and dealt essentially with 
military questions, nuclear weapons in particular (an entire chapter was devoted 
to a systematic refutation of the MLF advocated by Kissinger’s “intimate enemy” 
Robert Bowie). Kissinger stressed the divergences of historical perspective 
between Europe and the United States and the need to allow the allies a 
degree of autonomy, the importance of making joint decisions. His views 
were based above all on a conviction that the Alliance had to be revitalized so 
it could stand up to the USSR, with an underlying assumption that the status 
quo would have to be accepted; he expressed no hope for change. But the 
difference between the two authors goes even further. Brzezinski, optimistic 
about the chances that the West would win out in the peaceful competition 
he was proposing, envisioned a fluid, open situation. Kissinger, by contrast, 
was consistently pessimistic, especially about Germany, which he thought 
might be vulnerable to sweet talk from Moscow, and about the potential for 
détente; far from facilitating the eventual reunification of Germany, détente 
might well lead Moscow to conclude that the separation could continue at no 
cost. Between Brzezinski and Kissinger, whose personal relations were good 
(they exchanged friendly remarks and jokes by mail), this was the first serious 
public debate on international issues. 

While Brzezinski looked rather dovish toward Europe, with his policy of 
peaceful engagement (which is obviously not a policy of accommodation 
designed to last), he often took a harder line on other topics, such as the 
Cuban Missile Crisis. Moreover, a few days after that crisis, he examined the 
implications of the new situation and set forth his perception of US-Soviet 
relations. Kennedy’s reaction made it possible to thwart Russia’s plans to acquire 
an immediate nuclear advantage and to benefit from a favorable strategic 
uncertainty in the person of Fidel Castro. But it was necessary to go beyond 
a merely defensive approach, for America would find itself in a structurally 


unfavorable position if it did not display its resolve firmly. 


There would be no Berlin problem if the Soviet Union was a status quo 
power. It could then allow the reunification of Germany under explicit 
guarantees for Soviet security. But the Soviet Union is not a status quo 
power; it is a revolutionary one. Moreover, it is an increasingly self 


confident revolutionary power... . 
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Because we are the status quo power, we cannot afford a strategic 
parity and must always strive for both nuclear and strategic superiority. 
The automatic and fashionable equivalents [sic] of our bases and theirs 
simply ignores the intellectually more difficult problem of assessing who 


is trying to expand and who is primarily favoring the status quo.°? 


In other words, Khrushchev’s gamble must not lead the United States to 
negotiate an aspect of the relationship that had not been at stake before (such 
as the US military bases in Turkey or in Berlin). Otherwise, America’s strategic 
superiority would crumble little by little under Khrushchev’s continued bluff- 
ing. In the negotiation, the United States had to put existing Soviet interests 
such as their presence in Berlin and in East Germany in the balance; this was 
the only way the USSR would come in its turn to appreciate and to defend the 
status quo. In the short run, according to Brzezinski, Washington could not 
tolerate a Cuban threat. If it became clear that the missiles already present in 
Cuba were equipped with nuclear warheads, if the military sites were expanded 
and if training of Cubans continued despite the naval blockade, “then we may 
have no choice but to destroy this threat before Castro is capable of forcing us 
to take the measures the President pledged would follow the firing of a single 
missile from Cuba [that is, a nuclear attack on the USSR].”° 

In strategic terms, whether the USSR should be viewed as an essentially 
defensive power or, on the contrary, as evolutionary or revisionist (in relation 
to the international order defended by the US) was a central question in Ameri- 
can debates throughout the Cold War. It came up again to haunt the Carter 
administration in 1978 during the debate over the Horn of Africa, where the 
Soviets and the Cubans had established a military foothold. A constant element 
in Brzezinski’s discourse was the representation of the USSR as an “expansion- 
ist opportunist” that had to be contained with great firmness. Allowing the 
Soviets, in a spirit of accommodation or détente, to rack up advances here and 
there, turning a blind eye to their support for Cuba or, during the 1970s, to the 
Cubans’ actions in Africa, would end up reinforcing rather than softening 
the hard-liners in the Politburo. Thus in 1962 Kennedy had to react firmly, not 
gently, if he wanted to reinforce Khrushchev’s internal position; the hard-liners 
would never forgive him for yielding to anything but a real risk. 

More generally, good Soviet-American relations could only be based, as 


Brzezinski saw it, on respect for the status quo. That is why he insisted on the 
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fact that détente had to be balanced, reciprocal, and inclusive of all aspects of the 
relationship, rather than allowing the Soviets to advance their pawns in the Third 
World while the European situation remained frozen. This argument formed 
the core of his criticism of Kissinger in the mid-1970s. The domestic facet of 
that argument was the risk of a nationalist American backlash if Washington 
allowed Moscow do as it pleased; this would lead to an even more tense situa- 
tion, and perhaps even to a crisis. This was Brzezinski’s interpretation of what 
took place between 1978, when he preached in vain for a strong reaction to the 
Soviet advances in the Horn, and the nationalist wave of 1980 accompanied 
by a rejection of détente and by a new Cold War. In short, Brzezinski’s vision 
borrowed a great deal from the Munich analogy: Russia was an expansionist 
totalitarian power that had to be contained with great firmness. 

The pitfall, for this vision was Vietnam, and this was the area in which 
Brzezinski’s hard-line was to be the most clearly expressed. His support for 
a firm stance in Vietnam can be explained by three general geopolitical con- 
siderations: the domino theory, the fear of emboldening China and allowing 
it to upset the relatively stable strategic equilibrium that had been achieved 
between the USSR and the United States, and, finally, the latter’s credibil- 
ity. In March 1964, Brzezinski reacted to the press conference during which 
General de Gaulle suggested a “neutralization” of South Vietnam by reading 
the proposal as a reproduction of de Gaulle’s Algerian strategy. Rather than 
immediately announcing a withdrawal, de Gaulle thought it would be better 
to use an intermediate formula more acceptable to all parties; in Vietnam’s case, 
this could be the formula of neutralization. Brzezinski argued that de Gaulle 
was mistaken in perceiving neutralization as a viable option. South Vietnam 
would not be neutral for long; it would fall into China’s lap, transforming the 
entire region into a Chinese zone of influence without any counter-power, 
thus leading to the domino effect (“A Row of Dominoes” is a subhead given to 
Brzezinski’s opinion piece in the Washington Post).°* Thailand would become 
increasingly unstable; so would Malaysia, where communist uprisings were 
already threatening, and so would Burma. The fall of those Southeast Asian 
regimes, accompanied by Chinas increasing power, would have destabilizing 
effects reaching from Indonesia to India. 

In Brzezinski’s view, “just as the aggressors have been contained in Europe 
and countervailing forces have been developed, so in Asia the Chinese should 


and can be contained, thereby giving a breathing spell to the emerging and 
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developing nations.”°* He added that, if America allowed China free rein 
and if China succeeded in its support of revolutionary wars, it would win a 
level of prestige that would place the USSR under enormous pressure in the 
eyes of the world, and Moscow would then be tempted to follow Beijing’s 
example, a posture that it had been tending to abandon up to that point. 
Finally, in America, a Chinese victory could reawaken a phase of McCarthyist 
reaction, with the far right seizing the theme of treason once again. Brzezinski 
sent a copy of his article to Robert Bowie, along with a memorandum detail- 
ing the suggestions he had made in his 1963 article in Foreign Affairs on ways 
to contain Ho Chi Minh.°® He did it so that Bowie could transmit it to the 
White House, which he did.®” 

Brzezinski’s vision of China was doubtless exaggerated, even more so in that 
support for North Vietnam was increasingly coming not from its hereditary 
Chinese enemy but from the USSR. Brzezinski attributed the intensity of 
Peking’s revolutionary engagement to the fact that China was undergoing three 
revolutions simultaneously: Communist, nationalist, and industrial. This situ- 
ation made it difficult to reach an understanding with a regime in constant flux 
or to advance the cause of regional stability.68 In any case, he was convinced 
that American involvement in the region was justified by the need to counter 
Beijing’s radicalism and to prove to the Soviets that their restraint, since 1962 in 
any case, constituted a better policy. In 1965, he did not think a massive inter- 
vention on the part of the Soviets was probable, as Moscow would not want 
to bail China out.®? 

The third element that counted in Brzezinski’s position was that of American 
credibility. Here, it may be that his travels fed into a sort of imperial logic, owing 
to his vivid perception of the expectations on the part of the rest of the world 
that America would play an active role. After all, many high-ranking political 
leaders and other elite figures whom he had met were allies of the United States 
who had an interest in increasing the protection offered by the big brother. In 
July 1963, after his grand tour of Asia, he confided that he had been struck by 
the way his interlocutors, especially in the Far East, expected America to play 
the role of leader in international affairs.”° He had also benefited from support 
from the Thai government to visit the northeastern part of the country where 
a communist uprising was being hatched (and he had made an additional 
incursion into Laos).”! In his Washington Post opinion piece the following year, 


he specifically mentioned this northeastern region as a weak point that could 
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bring down the Thai domino, and he mentioned local politicians who were 
“already fearful that American commitments are not to be trusted.”7? But it 
was Americas credibility in Europe that counted the most. In October 1965, 
he wrote to Hassner, disagreeing with him on the subject: “As far as Asia is 
concerned, my view is that American engagement there is absolutely necessary, 
for psychological and political reasons, to sustain also an American engagement 
in Europe. Europeans are wrong to think that they can force us out of Asia but 
keep us in Europe. As I said, both for psychological as well as political reasons, 
disengagement in one would lead to disengagement in [the] other.”73 

Until 1968, Brzezinski maintained the same arguments, in his public discus- 
sions as well as in his private conversations. Early on, he was optimistic about 
America’s chances of success in Vietnam. Writing in May 1965 to an Indian 
friend, he used the domino theory and the need to contain China as the chief 
justifications for the war, and added in a jovial tone: “At the time of writing your 
letter you were quite concerned about the effect on the future of the policies 
recommended by the ‘Hawks.’ As you well know, hawks are clean-cut birds, 
unlike doves (which is merely a polite word for pidgeons [sżc]). That is why 
I am on their side, and so far I am quite optimistic about the consequence of 
what’s being done.”74 

A few months later, writing to one of his doctoral students, he noted that the 
policy of intervention, designed to avoid contagion, had proved successful quite 
recently, when the Indonesian army had put down the communist rebellion, 
and he maintained that the regional effects of that policy counted more than 
what was happening in Vietnam. Two years later, the same student questioned 
him again, and Brzezinski confided that he still held the same view, but that 
he was more pessimistic than before.”° This indicated a change of opinion that 
dated from late 1967 and early 1968. Prior to that point, however, Brzezinski 
was personally involved with American policy in Vietnam, through his work 


for the State Department’s Policy Planning Council. 


On Lyndon Johnson’s Policy Planning Staff 


Brzezinski’s membership in the Council on Foreign Relations and his frequent 
contributions to Foreign Affairs and other publications led directly to his first 
actual involvement in international policy making, from July 1966 to Janu- 


ary 1968. After he had served as consultant to the State Department on several 
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occasions, he received a telephone call from Henry Owen, asking him on behalf 
of Walt Rostow whether he would like to join the Policy Planning Staff (Prs) 
as a full-time member.”° Known at the time as the Policy Planning Council, 
the organ of the State Department charged with thinking strategically over 
the long term had been created in 1947 by George Marshall and led first by 
George Kennan, followed by Paul Nitze and Robert Bowie, then (after two less 
noteworthy directors) Walt Rostow (1961-1966) and Henry Owen (1966—1969). 

By the time Brzezinski joined the prs, it had lost its original splendor. Under 
Kennedy, Secretary of State Dean Rusk used it somewhat less than his predeces- 
sors had; under the Johnson administration, the center of gravity of decisions 
about foreign policy shifted unmistakably toward McNamara’s Pentagon and 
even more toward the White House, thus to the National Security Coun- 
cil (Nsc) and other presidential advisers, particularly when Rostow replaced 
McGeorge Bundy as national security adviser. Looking back, Brzezinski added 
that Rusk did not think in strategic or political terms; he saw himself more as 
an adviser charged with reflecting the presidents preferences rather than sug- 
gesting policies. In addition, he did not like to see the administration’s strategic 
options cast into doubt by his troops, especially his subordinates. Finally, the 
Vietnam question had a powerful tendency to override all other subjects and 
any efforts at planning.”” 

In a first phase, then, Brzezinski found himself isolated and without real 
intermediaries, since even the then director Owen, to whom he was close, did 
not often have the administration’s ear. Brzezinski had only limited access to 
the sources, and had to fight to be put on the distribution list for the issues 
that interested him: primarily American-Soviet relations. Under these circum- 
stances, if he wanted to have an impact he had to go beyond his marginal insti- 
tutional position and bypass the State Department, which was itself increasingly 
marginalized during the final years of the Johnson administration. Not being a 
professional diplomat or a foreign service officer, he could to some extent get 
around the hierarchical rules and establish contacts apart from the flow charts 
without putting his career at risk. He became an independent entrepreneur 
whose base was the pps, but whose antennae were in the White House. As he 
himself put it, he short-circuited the hierarchical paths and passed contraband 
notes of analysis and recommendations directly to Johnson’s advisers, many 
of whom he knew personally; for example, Harry McPherson, Bill Moyers, 


Hayes Redmon, and John Roche. It is revealing that all these men were advisers 
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concerned primarily with domestic affairs (McPherson was a special adviser, 
Moyers the press attaché, Roche a personal adviser), and none of them belonged 
to Rostow’s Nsc, where the person in charge of Europe was Francis Bator.’8 

Thanks to these contacts, on several occasions Brzezinski was able to see 
the president directly and discuss US-Soviet relations with him. He found that, 
contrary to his reputation, Johnson listened attentively to what was being 
said. But Brzezinski’s success in bypassing the hierarchical structures was 
not appreciated by everyone. Thus, countering the views expressed by Sec- 
retary of State Rusk and by Averell Harriman, Brzezinski presented directly 
to the president his opinion that the Soviets, despite their declarations, were 
in no way helping the Americans in Vietnam. Quite the opposite. Accord- 
ing to Brzezinski, they were surreptitiously acting to prolong the war, which 
benefited them on every level, including that of Chinese-American relations, 
which were made more difficult. Johnson then asked him for a memorandum 
on the subject, which Brzezinski wrote and Johnson later read to the National 
Security Council, to Harriman’s fury. Because Harriman’s own interests were 
at stake, given the role of intermediary that he could play, he was less well 
disposed toward Brzezinski than ever. Fortunately, Brzezinski had taken care 
to leave a copy of the memo on Rusk’s desk, and thus did not find himself in 
a compromised position when the secretary of state summoned him the next 
day and called him to account.”? 

But Brzezinski’s main accomplishment came about a few months after 
he joined the pps in the summer of 1966; his influence was perceptible in 
the speech Johnson gave on October 7, 1966, to the National Conference of 
Editorial Writers. The talk is sometimes identified as “East-West Discourse,” 
or the “bridge-building speech,” or even, tellingly, the “peaceful engagement” 
speech.®° In it, Johnson discussed US relations with Western Europe, Eastern 
Europe, and the USSR, and introduced two noteworthy developments in 
American policy: German reunification was no longer a prerequisite for eas- 
ing the tensions with the East; on the contrary, it would be a result of reduced 
tension. America was shifting from a policy of coexistence with the USSR 
to a policy of peaceful engagement; this would entail a massive increase in 
exchanges, especially with Eastern Europe. In short, Johnson adopted two ideas 
that Brzezinski had been defending since 1961. It is true that the administration 
had already taken steps in that direction. For example, in a speech delivered in 


May 1964, Johnson had brought up the need to “build bridges” with the East 
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in order to wear away the Iron Curtain, and the idea of no longer making Ger- 
man reunification a prerequisite had gained support within the administration, 
even if it had not been expressed officially for fear of offending Bonn. But the 
October 7 speech marked a real political turning point. 

In his widely respected book on Johnson’s European foreign policy, subtitled 
In the Shadow of Vietnam, Thomas Schwartz does not mention Brzezinski’s 
role.8! The reason for this is that Bator, who contributed a great deal to the 
book, denied that Brzezinski had had any role at all in the speech. Accord- 
ing to Bator, the starting point was a memo written jointly with Rostow on 
May 18, 1966, suggesting that the president give a speech on the American 
policy toward Europe. This idea was taken up again in the report made by the 
Acheson group, which met with the former secretary of state in June to bring 
up the question of NATO. Then the National Security Action Memorandum of 
July 8 (NsaM no. 352), emanating from the Nsc, instructed the secretary of state 
to propose to the president concrete acts of cooperation with Eastern Europe 
and the USSR in order to create a favorable context for peaceful resolution of 
the division in Germany and in Europe. On these bases, Bator indicated, he 
himself had produced a memo in August that was transformed by one of his 
associates into a draft speech, then into a speech. In other words, there had 
been no intervention from outside the Nsc.8? 

It is difficult to agree with Bator and conclude that Brzezinski played no 
role at all. The speech had three parts: the modernization of NATO, Euro- 
pean integration, and East-West relations, with the innovations and political 
shifts discussed in the third part. And this third part closely resembles all that 
Brzezinski had written since the Foreign Affairs article, “Peaceful Engagement 
in Eastern Europe,” most notably in his Alternative to Partition (which had 
come out the previous year, in 1965). Johnson declared, in particular: “We 
must improve the East-West environment in order to achieve the unification of 
Germany in the context of a larger, peaceful, and prosperous Europe. Our task 
is to achieve a reconciliation with the East—a shift from the narrow concept 
of coexistence to the broader vision of peaceful engagement.” 83 

This is followed by a list of concrete actions that had already been car- 
ried out and an announcement of new measures, many of which had been 
recommended by Brzezinski (facilitation of economic exchanges, easing of 
Poland’s debt burden, liberalization of regulations governing travel to the 


East, and so on). In addition, an agreement with Western European countries 
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to develop this policy of extending a hand had to be reached—yet another 
aspect that is found in Brzezinski. Johnson declared, too, that “the OECD can 
also play an important part in trade and in contacts with the East. The 
Western nations can there explore the ways of inviting the Soviet Union and 
the Eastern European countries to cooperate in tasks of common interest 
and common benefit.”84 Alternative to Partition presents precisely the same 
idea: “Consideration could be given to special arrangements providing for the 
accession of communist states to some sort of association with OECD, at least 
to the extent of inviting them to participate in particular phases of the work 
that concern them.”®? 

In interviews, here is how Brzezinski has described the genesis of the speech. 
He explained that he cooperated closely with Henry on the speech, starting from 
ideas he had already expressed in Alternative to Partition. “We got the speech into 
the White House, and there, both Walt Rostow and Francis Bator worked on 
it.”86 When a documentalist from the LBJ Library questioned him in 1971 about 
his memories, she gave priority to this speech, reflecting the widespread opinion 
that Brzezinski had influenced it. She asked him whether “so to 70 percent 
of the words” had come from him, as she had heard, and Brzezinski answered 
in the affirmative, although he corrected the proportion: “Well, certain words. 
Yes, that’s true.”87 

‘Two things are certain. First, Brzezinski sincerely believed that he influenced 
the speech. Thus, two weeks later, he confided in a personal letter to Daniel Bell: 
“Tam glad that you read right Johnson’s speech. The European reaction to it has 
so far been excellent. Also, because of it, my stay in Washington is proving to 
be much more fruitful and exciting than I ever dared to anticipate.”8* Second, 
he was widely credited for it. A profile in Newsweek dated November 14, 1966, 
pointed out that the expression “peaceful engagement” came from his book.®? At 
the State Department, Brzezinski’s colleagues held him responsible—jokingly— 
for the fall of Chancellor Ludwig Erhard, which took place a few weeks later (it 
was in fact accelerated by Johnson's speech, which came across as a snub vis-a- 
vis the German position on reunification).?° Raymond Garthoff, for example, 
in his classic book Détente and Confrontation, indicated that it was Brzezinski 
who wrote the draft of the speech.?! And even Bator said that a Soviet diplomat 
whom he asked, a year later, why there had not been more of a response to the 
idea of peaceful engagement, answered that, as the idea had been Brzezinski’s, 


the Soviets had immediately mistrusted it.?? 
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Johnson’s speech coincided perfectly with the political line Brzezinski had 
been defending since 1961, or even 1957, and especially in his 1965 book. At 
a minimum, Brzezinski influenced the speech indirectly, since he had helped 
fashion the intellectual environment in which it was produced, and had also 
supplied one of his key formulations, “peaceful engagement.” In the end, if he 
in fact had no part in writing the speech, as Bator asserted, the misattribution 
is easy to understand. A secondary point also that needs elucidation: Johnson’s 
attitude toward the shift in the US position on German reunification. Brzezinski 
suggests that the president had not been fully aware of the scope of this shift 
and had been surprised by the violence of the reactions on the German side.?4 
Bator, on the contrary, asserts that the change had come from LBJ’s personal 
convictions.?4 

As for the effects of the speech, they were mixed: a political leap was indeed 
made on the question of German reunification, which became officially a goal 
for peaceful engagement and no longer a prerequisite. But a number of the 
concrete measures proposed were held up by a Congress reluctant to build 
bridges with regimes that were supplying material and political aid to North 
Vietnam.?° Brzezinski, for his part, has indicated that the reactions of the East 
were less important than those of the allies; a change in their attitude was the 
primary goal.° It is fair to say that this speech helped increase American pres- 
sure on Germany in favor of a revision of the Hallstein Doctrine, opening the 
way to a revision of Ostpolitik, three years later, in a spirit close to Brzezinski’s 
but following different paths. 

The events surrounding Johnson’s speech reveal a new facet of Brzezinski’s 
personality: his skill at playing the bureaucracy. He had navigated between Harri- 
man and Rusk to defend his own viewpoint to the president without getting 
into trouble for violating the principle of hierarchy; in connection with the 
speech, he succeeded in two similar bureaucratic maneuvers. First, during the 
summer, he managed to bypass the State Department and transmit his draft to 
Bator, taking advantage of a moment of hierarchical confusion caused by the 
replacement of the under secretary of state, making it possible to evade the usual 
controls. Then, once the speech was ready, Brzezinski worried that it would 
just sit in a drawer. To force the decision, he telephoned one of his contacts 
in the White House (Moyers or McPherson) and claimed that he had learned 
from a friend working for Bobby Kennedy that the latter was going to use the 


anniversaries of the Berlin blockade and the Test Ban Treaty as an opportunity 
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to make a speech critical of the president in the area of East-West relations. Thus 
the speech had to be taken out of the drawer quickly to pull the rug out from 
under him. This accounts in particular for the context chosen by the president, 
a not-very-important meeting of editorial writers: Johnson had to act fast.?” The 
precocious bureaucratic skills deployed in this context prefigured the mastery 
with which Brzezinski would defend his interests as national security adviser 
under Carter, ten years later. 

During the year and a half that he spent at the State Department, Brzezinski 
was also involved in the formulation of a proposal that originated with the prs: 
the creation of a sort of university or foundation that would study the prob- 
lems common to the industrialized societies of the West and the East alike 
(the organization of large companies and distribution networks, management 
techniques, modern agriculture, and so on). The initiative, which was taken 
up in the June 1966 report of the Acheson group, was not announced in the 
October 6 speech in New York, but it was adopted and evoked briefly in Glass- 
boro in June 1967. After a number of political setbacks, it led to the creation 
of the Institute for Applied Systems Analysis, which opened in Vienna in 1972 
and brought together countries from East and West, including the USSR.?8 
Brzezinski noted later on that President Johnson had very much liked the idea 
and had remained in contact with him on that question as well.?? 

Brzezinski had no influence beyond the area of East-West relations, but 
that did not keep him from being interested in other subjects. After the Six- 
Day War, he pushed the idea that there should be swift and strong action in 
favor of a peace agreement: he believed that the Arabs had been unsettled by 
their defeat, and their trust in the USSR had been shaken. A generous Israeli 
stance, supported by American guarantees of security, would offer a possible 
solution. However, while he was suggesting an activist American policy that 
would entail exerting pressure in favor of an agreement, a more cautious attitude 
prevailed in 1967, consisting in letting the dust settle, which would allow the 
Soviets, Brzezinski judged retrospectively, to get back onto the playing field, 
and would eliminate any chance for an agreement. President Johnson, although 
tempted by the political line suggested by Brzezinski and others, preferred to 
keep all his internal political capital for Vietnam (a significant proportion of 
the Jewish community was pressing for withdrawal) and not spend it on the 
Middle East (a significant proportion of the Jewish community was pressing 


for intervention). 1!°° 
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It is certain that Vietnam required the full attention of the Johnson admin- 
istration, especially in the later years of the war. Toward the end of 1967, not 
long before his departure, Brzezinski judged that it was necessary to make a 
symbolic gesture indicating that America did not intend to remain in Vietnam 
indefinitely, by withdrawing 50,000 troops, for example. But he also consid- 
ered, retrospectively, that in the context of the mid-1960s it was impossible to 
stay uninvolved, or, once committed, to pull out precipitously.'°! Vietnam was 
to put a negative stamp on Johnson's foreign policy, creating a “shadow,” to 
use Schwartz's term, over the president’s other accomplishments, most notably 
in East-West relations. This same curse of Vietnam soon struck the electoral 
campaign of his vice president, Hubert Humphrey, whose principal adviser on 
foreign policy was none other than Zbigniew Brzezinski. Although the two 
men had known each other for years, Brzezinski’s stint in the State Department 
had given him the opportunity to see Humphrey on several occasions and to 
exchange opinions on international issues. Thus the two men had a wide- 
ranging conversation in July 1967 on which Brzezinski followed up by sending 
a memorandum summarizing their points of agreement and disagreement, as 


Humphrey was not a passive interlocutor. 1°? 


1969: Coming Full Circle 


In early 1968 Brzezinski decided to leave the administration. He had the impres- 
sion that he had done everything he could and that he could no longer learn or 
contribute much if he remained in his subaltern position in the pps. Rostow’s 
team did not really need him, despite Bator’s departure from the Nsc, and 
no other opening was available with the State Department or the Pentagon. 
Brzezinski wrote to Johnson to let him know that he was preparing to leave 
the administration, and the president showed him particular respect, by invit- 
ing him for a conversation in his office. Brzezinski left feeling confident; his 


relations with Johnson were good, so that if the president were reelected in 


November there was a likelihood that he would be called back to be in the thick 
of things.!° 

But history dictated otherwise. On March 31, 1968, two months after 
the Tet Offensive, which had given the lie to the administration’s optimistic 
announcements, and in a speech that surprised even those close to him, Johnson 


announced that he would not stand for reelection and that he was suspending 
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the bombing north of the 2oth parallel (in other words, over the bulk of 
North Vietnamese territory) in order to be able to undertake peace talks, which 
began in Paris in mid-May. For the next three weeks, Humphrey hesitated over 


presenting his candidacy, 1% 


as the presidential campaign was looking chal- 
lenging. To Humphrey’s left, Eugene McCarthy, a senator from his own state, 
Minnesota, was campaigning against the war in Vietnam and was consolidating 
the protest movement among liberals. McCarthy lost to Johnson in the New 
Hampshire primary on March 12, but, with more than 42 percent of the votes, 
the defeat resonated like a victory. Robert Kennedy, seeing this as proof that 
Johnson could be toppled, threw his hat in the ring a few days later, presenting 
himself as a more acceptable anti-war candidate than McCarthy. On the right, 
Alabama governor George Wallace threatened to siphon off the conservative 
Democratic votes that the candidate from the White House needed to be sure 
of winning. 

Humphrey nevertheless decided to run, and began to accumulate delegates 
via surrogates, when the campaign was once again thrown into turmoil by the 
assassination of Robert Kennedy—who had become Humphrey’s principal 
rival—in Los Angeles on June 5, 1968. Shocked, Humphrey interrupted his 
campaign for two weeks; he was again in the grip of doubts. Most of Ken- 
nedy’s delegates shifted to Humphrey, and McCarthy was not in a position 
to contest the nomination. But the Democratic Convention, held in Chicago 
from August 26 to August 29, was marked by extreme tension within the party 
and by street demonstrations that were violently suppressed by Mayor Richard 
Daley’s police force. Humphrey won, but the party was profoundly divided 
over the Vietnam War. Johnson had refused, since the spring, to allow his vice 
president to deviate from the political line he had set forth, and he did not want 
to change that line to help Humphrey win—at least not until late October 1968, 
a few days before the election. 

It was thus a campaign like no other that Brzezinski rejoined in the 
spring of 1968. He even mulled over the possibility of accepting the offer 
of a political rival, the Republican candidate in the New York primary race, 
Nelson Rockefeller. It was Emmet Hughes, another intellectual serving as 
adviser to Rockefeller, who courted Brzezinski over several weeks, for he was 
more and more infuriated by Kissinger’s behavior: Kissinger took up all the air 
in the room and played the prima donna. According to David Halberstam, 


Kissinger declared to a press liaison in the Rockefeller organization who wanted 
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to revise one of his speeches: “When Nelson buys a Picasso, he does not get 
a housepainter to go and retouch it.”!°° Hughes thus brought up the idea 
of Brzezinski, which appealed to Rockefeller; he invited Brzezinski to lunch, 
making the possibility of a job offer suddenly more imminent. Brzezinski, 
who had always been a Democrat, nevertheless had a great deal of respect 
for Rockefeller, whose liberal Republicanism suited him. Kissinger of course 
was outraged, and protested. In the end, that “Polish card” was not played, 
for in the meanwhile Brzezinski responded in the affirmative to Humphrey’s 


appeal. 


If he was chosen to play an important role in the campaign, that of foreign 
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affairs adviser, it was because there was a certain rivalry between John Rielly 
and Ted Van Dyk, two of Humphrey’s assistants, and each recommended that 
Humphrey name Brzezinski.!°” The latter’s mission was to coordinate all the 
general political issues having to do with international affairs, while Rielly 
followed the candidate, ensuring the daily coordination of foreign policy. 1% 
Brzezinski was even paid by the day to play his role.'°? He brought together a 
tightly knit group of experts; the composition of the group showed the persis- 
tent influence of the Harvard network and the rise in power of the Columbia 
equivalent, along with the growing importance of academics, including Robert 
Bowie, Ray Vernon, Sam Huntington, and Thomas Schelling, all from the 
CFIA, but also Bill Griffin from MIT, and Marshall Shulman and Richard 
Gardner from Columbia.!!° During the brief campaign, Brzezinski super- 
vised the regular production of analytic notes produced by his experts and 
task forces. He took the lead especially on questions involving his candidate’s 
positioning, and he was attentive to the ethnic lobbies (the Poles in particu- 
lar) and to what was being said about Humphrey in the press, especially to 
highlight the differences between Humphrey and Nixon during the last two 
months of the campaign.!11 

A closer look makes it clear that Brzezinski went beyond his foreign policy 
role and made recommendations on electoral strategy. For instance, on July 19, 
1968, he addressed a note to Humphrey that he titled “Teddy Kennedy for Vice 
President: ‘Heads You Lose, Tails He Wins! ”!12 In this very brief memo, he 
advised the candidate not to offer Ted Kennedy the second slot on the ballot, 
an option that Humphrey was seriously considering in order to curry favor 
with the liberals. His argument was simple: Kennedy would have the upper 


hand whether the Democrats lost (he would regain leadership of the party) 
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or won, given his political heft. Thus, he would be a politically independent 
vice president, capable of weighing in on presidential decisions. “In either case, 
you will not be running as your own man. The inevitable impression will 
be created—however erroneously—that HHH has moved from LBJ’s shadow 
to the Kennedy magic carpet.”!!13 He even averred that some of Rockefel- 
ler’s advisers (he was most likely referring to Kissinger or Emmet Hughes) 
had confided that the choice of Kennedy would reinforce the likelihood 
that Rockefeller would win the primary, which would not be in Humphrey’s 
interest. The offer was finally made, and it was Ted Kennedy who refused—a 
fact that did not keep Humphrey from replying to Brzezinski on August 6: 
“T tend to agree with your memorandum of July 19. Thanks for your advice. 
It is well taken.” 114 

In September, Brzezinski ventured forth again into presidential campaign 
issues with another memo to Humphrey, a longer one in which he offered an 
overall strategy and showed with what subtlety he perceived contemporary 
and possible future developments within the Democratic Party. The conceptual 
framework of his analysis, an analogy between the Great (economic) Depres- 
sion of 1932 and the great (political) depression of 1968, with FDR as savior 
in the one case and HHH in the other, is not very convincing. Moreover, the 
slogan he proposed for domestic policy, “the humane way to renewal and rec- 
onciliation,” was not very catchy. But the rest of his analysis and his proposals 
(“moral leadership and a steady hand”) were more striking and coherent, even 
if not innovative. He concluded with the fact that “winning” presidents had 
campaigned on a strong theme, FDR on the financial crisis and the New Deal, 
Ike on change, and Kennedy on youth and the future. Brzezinski believed it 
was possible to present Nixon’s theme, “law and order,” as inadequate and 
retrograde (he did not say that it was a bad theme), and he advised Humphrey 
to use the crisis in the political system to impose himself as a wise reformer 
who would know how to adapt America to modern times and prepare it to 
confront the challenges of the future. Above all, he made an astonishingly 
accurate prediction about the fate of the Democratic Party in the years to 
come: “Nixon’s victory would mean the disintegration of the Democratic 
Party. The Democratic Party would become a minority party, with internal 
frustration pushing it left. Its remnants are likely to be captured by the more 
radical elements; an extreme left equivalent of Goldwater would probably get 


to lead the defeated party at least once.”!!° 
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The core of Brzezinski’s advice during those months had to do with foreign 
policy. It is not surprising that Humphrey’s first declaration, on July 12, con- 
cerned the desirability of a diplomatic shift from containment and confronta- 
tion toward reconciliation and peaceful engagement toward Eastern Europe 
and the USSR (but also the reestablishment of more normal relations with 
China, a theme that appeared here for the first time in Brzezinski’s advice).11° 
When Brzezinski sent him suggestions on foreign policy for his acceptance 
speech at the convention in Chicago, he proposed international reconciliation 
as an overall theme, as much to make Humphrey’s advantages over Nixon stand 
out (given Nixon’s image as excessively anti-communist) as to bury the issue of 
Vietnam within a broader context (reconciliation between the United States 
and the USSR, the “community of the developed nations,” and so on). Above 
all, he advised Humphrey never to be defensive on the subject of the previous 
four years, and indeed to speak only of the future.1!7 

To reinforce the vice president's stature as a man of peace, Brzezinski advised 
him to propose setting up informal but regular summits, two-day meetings 
to be held twice a year, These meetings would take place outside of the capi- 
tals and would not produce a final communiqué. Their regularity and their 
discretion would enable them to avoid the excessive expectations and disap- 
pointments to which the major ad hoc summits gave rise. The plan would be 
a response to the nuclear age and to the evolutions of the international system, 
and it would show Humphrey’s wisdom and the ability to formulate strong 
proposals. Coming after a declaration on Europe, this suggestion could not 
worry the allies.1!® The vice president did not adopt this proposal (for which 
Brzezinski advocated tirelessly with all his protégés over the next ten years); 
yet he approved the report of his task force on Europe at the beginning of 
October. The report recommended annual summits bringing together the 
United States and Western Europe (a European caucus within NATO), along 
with initiatives aimed toward ending the partition of Europe, especially by 
using international organizations. The New York Times pointed out that the 
report was remarkably similar to a speech delivered in New York by President 
Johnson exactly two years before—a speech in which “Zbignieu [séc] Brzezin- 
ski” had played a certain role.1!? 

At this juncture, in the face of the Soviet repression of the spring upris- 
ing in Prague, Brzezinski advised Humphrey to strike a balance. On the one 


hand, it was necessary to express unequivocal moral condemnation: “There is 
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simply no excuse for this kind of barbarian onslaught by a major power against 
a peaceful people whose only aspiration was greater internal freedom.” 120 
He recommended evoking the “magnetic of attraction of freedom,” which 
had been demonstrated yet again by this episode. He even recommended 
suggesting implicitly that he would have done more than Johnson to prevent 
the Soviet invasion (“it would not do any harm”).!71 On the other hand, the 
invasion confirmed Brzezinski’s long-term analyses concerning the evolution 
of the communist societies in Eastern Europe, and it was indeed necessary to 
pursue “peaceful engagement” to encourage other spring uprisings. It remained 
in America’s interest to avoid burning bridges and returning to a Cold War 
approach, which would risk reinforcing reactionary Soviet elements who 
could proceed to close the borders again and isolate Eastern Europe (and also 
the USSR), slowing down the developments favorable to the West that had 
been observed. Brzezinski thus advised the candidate to adopt the stance of 
a responsible and shrewd leader while avoiding overreaction, and Humphrey 
followed his advice.1?7 

The biggest question of the electoral campaign was Vietnam, where 550,000 
American soldiers were stationed during this period of peak intervention. 
Although Brzezinski had not changed his opinion on the principle of the war 
itself, starting in late 1967 he had begun to believe that the United States should 
send pragmatic signals of disengagement in order to seek a political way out. 
In mid-March, when he had already returned to Columbia, he wrote a memo 
addressed to the White House advancing the idea of “de-Americanizing” the war, 
in clearer terms than those of the policy Johnson announced on March 31.174 
In particular, when he began to work seriously on Humphrey’s campaign three 
months later, he tried to encourage the vice president to distance himself from 
the administration's policy to avoid pushing more anti-war liberals to vote for 
Eugene McCarthy. At this point Brzezinski was no longer described as a “hawk,” 
but rather as having “become at least mildly critical” of the administration’s 
war policy. !*4 

Herein lay the tragedy for Humphrey; Johnson did not tolerate any devia- 
tion from his political line, believing that that would send contradictory sig- 
nals to the North Vietnamese and would endanger the power relations in the 
negotiations. And during the next few months he decided to intensify or slow 
down the bombings according to that criterion alone. Had he not dropped out 


of the presidential race in order to free himself from all political constraints? 
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The announcement made by Humphrey’s former press adviser Bill Moyers, the 
owner of Newsday who had returned to journalism after his stint in the White 
House, indicating that Humphrey was getting ready to break decisively with 
Johnson on Vietnam, aroused a burst of optimism in Humphrey’s camp that 
was quickly quenched when the statement was subsequently retracted.'?* At 
most, Humphrey was able to send out a call for a joint cease-fire in order to 
create a better atmosphere in the Paris negotiations—an appeal rapidly rejected 
by Hanoi a few days later.!7° 

In mid-July, Brzezinski sent Humphrey an analysis according to which 
the negative feelings of the population toward the war were in the process of 
spilling over from the president to Humphrey. His rivals had all stated their 
positions on Vietnam; it was urgent to set forth a “Humphrey position” that 
would distinguish him from the White House. Brzezinski suggested phras- 
ings that would accomplish this balancing act: “I do not—and will not— 
opportunistically disown the past. But neither do I believe that the past should 
govern the future. Our policies must reflect current needs and times—and 
also be true to the fundamental reasons for our commitment.”!?” American 
soldiers would have died in vain if Washington imposed a coalition govern- 
ment on the South Vietnamese. Alternatively, there is no reason they could 
not decide on such a government by themselves: self-determination ought to 
prevail. To encourage such an approach and create a more favorable climate, 
Humphrey could propose an immediate cease-fire combined with a plan for 
gradual de-escalation, which would leave time for the South Vietnamese to 
prepare to take over their own defense. Washington could thus work toward a 
plan for reinforcing governance in Saigon (younger leaders, decentralization) 
and economic reconstruction. In short, Washington could and should act 
without waiting for the results of the Paris negotiations, but without compro- 
mising those negotiations.!?8 Everything had been weighed with extreme care 
to distance Humphrey from the White House, but within acceptable limits. 
And the outcome convinced no one. 

This memorandum presumably served as the basis for discussion during 
the work of the campaign task force devoted to the Vietnam War. This group 
met several times over the summer in the presence of Humphrey and regional 
specialists such as Edwin Reischauer, most notably on July 26.17? That meet- 
ing led to a draft declaration advocating not just a reciprocal cease-fire but 


a complete suspension of the bombing in North Vietnam; thus completely 
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breaking with the administration’s position at the time. In a 1971 interview, 
Brzezinski recalled that during a later meeting with Humphrey, the vice presi- 
dent agreed that that was a satisfactory formula. The declaration would come 
at the right moment, it did not contravene American interests, and it met the 
demands of both the domestic and the international situations. “I remember 
saying to the Vice President, before he went to see the President—I did not 
go with him—that he should make it clear to the President that he’s showing 
him the statement not in his capacity as a Vice President but as a presidential 
candidate for the Democratic Party.”13° According to Van Dyk, Humphrey 
asked for and was granted a meeting with the president, but his proposal was 
rejected. Johnson told him that he was doing his best to negotiate peace, that 
Humphrey’s declaration would complicate things, and could even put the 
lives of American soldiers in danger. Subsequently, Humphrey was unable to 
get Johnson to budge.!31 

Despite the urging of his team, above all Brzezinski’s, the vice president 
could not make his position public before the Chicago convention.!3? Not 
until September 30, a month before the election, did he finally announce, 
on television, his wish for a unilateral cessation of the bombing. At that time 
the announcement did not have the desired effect, inasmuch as it retained a 
conditional element that confused the message: Washington would stop 
bombing unilaterally if Hanoi behaved “responsibly”—a codicil that was never 
explained. 133 In the end, Brzezinski noted, “he didn’t gain the support of the 
doves and yet he alienated some of the hawks,” as he projected the impression 
that he “was hesitant and couldn’t make up his mind.” 134 This did not prevent 
Brzezinski from continuing to offer his candidate a number of different ways 
to appear more responsible than Richard Nixon (whose peace plan for getting 
America out of Vietnam remained secret); for example, by announcing the 
creation of acommission headed by a moderate Republican (William Bundy), 
which would be charged with presenting a de-escalation plan in time for the 
inauguration.'3° 

It was on October 31, just a few days before the election, that Johnson 
ordered a suspension of all bombing in North Vietnam, to encourage the 
Paris negotiations and give his vice president a boost. Brzezinski and Rielly 
immediately prepared a declaration designed to set their candidate apart from 
Nixon and George Wallace, who was running as an independent.!*° In fact, 


that decision, combined with stronger and more explicit support from Eugene 
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McCarthy, allowed Humphrey to narrow the gap in the polls, trailing Nixon 
by just two points. But it was too late. Among other factors, the division in the 
Democratic Party over Vietnam was too much for Humphrey, and Nixon won 
a decisive victory in the Electoral College (301 votes vs. Humphrey’s 191, and 
Wallace’s 19), although the popular vote count was much closer: 43.70 percent 


to 42.44 percent. This put an end to Brzezinski’s hopes. 


base than a month after the election, Brzezinski participated in a colloquium 
at Princeton organized by the Paris-based International Association for Cul- 
tural Freedom, set up at the request of the Congress for Cultural Freedom. 
The goal of the meeting was to understand the rapid developments that had 
marked the United States in recent years, along with the transformation of its 
image and its relation to the world: modernization and postindustrial society, 
racial issues, the new left and the student revolt, Vietnam and the worldwide 
anti-war protests, anti-Americanism, and so on. Brzezinski was of great help 
to the association’s secretary general, Constantin Jelenski, and its president, 
Shepard Stone, in organizing the event during the spring.'3” The program of 
this Princeton Seminar, which brought together nearly a hundred intellectuals 
from December 1 to December 5, 1968, reads like a Whos Who of the transatlantic 
intellectual and artistic elite. Its co-presiders were Karl Kaysen of Princeton 
and Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber, editor-in-chief of L’Express and author of 
Le défi américain.'?® Attending on the American side were Daniel Bell from 
Columbia, Norman Podhoretz of Commentary, Irving Howe of Dissent, John 
Kenneth Galbraith, Stanley Hoffmann, Arthur Schlesinger, Henry Kissinger, 
and Martin Peretz from Harvard, but also George Kennan and Saul Bellow, 
without counting more political figures such as George Ball and McGeorge 
Bundy (Ford Foundation). There were a number of French participants, 
including Simon Nora, François Furet, Manés Sperber, François Bondy, and 
also Michel Crozier (Pierre Hassner was attending a conflicting conference at 
Princeton). They were joined by other Europeans, including Andreas Papan- 
dreou, Giinter Grass, and Alastair Buchan, and a few participants from Eastern 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The Princeton Seminar was a huge success. The New York Times published 
daily coverage, and many other newspapers, including several from Europe, 


described its lively debates. 13? Brzezinski himself reported on the conference to 
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Shepard Stone, a month later: “I very much enjoyed the seminar, even though 
I feel it turned into a bit of a ‘circus.’ . . . I never attended a conference which 
has been so widely discussed by people outside. Wherever I go, people ask me 
about the Princeton seminar.” 140 

Brzezinski’s description of the “circus” does not seem to be an exaggera- 
tion, given the vigor and intensity of the debates. George Ball (at the State 
Department under Kennedy and Johnson) and Andreas Papandreou clashed 
over the responsibilities of Washington and the Greek elite in the 1967 generals’ 
coup @ état. Brzezinski and Hoffmann, who introduced the session on foreign 
affairs, crossed swords over America’s role in the world. The former, even if he 
was advocating selective disengagement, insisted on the fact that the United 
States had global responsibilities and could not ignore them, notwithstand- 
ing the recommendations of Europeans such as Servan-Schreiber that the 
United States pull back. “We cannot play the role of cosmic Metternich,” 
Hoffmann retorted.!4! Brzezinski reproached him for his critical outlook, 
accusing him of being a Luddite, quick to seize on the defects of a policy but 
slow to propose political solutions: “For me, you're only a modified version of 
Morgenthau”—the father of the discipline of international relations, strongly 
opposed to the Vietnam War by virtue of his classic conception of national 
interest and geographical spheres of interest. In response, Hoffmann attacked 
Brzezinski’s hawkish tendencies: “For me, you're only a modified version of 
Walt Rostow”!42—Johnson’s national security adviser. Steeped in the social 
sciences, Rostow had intensified the war to the point of organizing the 
Phoenix operation of assassinations targeting the Vietcong infrastructure. The 
two men then participated—along with Karl Kaiser and others—in a radio 
debate transcribed and published by the New York Times, in which the tone 
was more civil.!43 

But the most vigorous controversies had nothing to do with international 
affairs; they concerned the student protests and domestic developments in the 
United States. Kennan opened the seminar with a diatribe against the student 
protesters, denouncing “the extremely disturbed and excited state of mind of 
a good portion of our student youth, floundering around as it is in its own 
terrifying wilderness of drugs, pornography and political hysteria.” 144 Kennan 
expressed hope for the Nixon administration, but he was rapidly contradicted 
by Stanley Hoffmann and Arthur Schlesinger. Most important, the conference 


gave the floor to representatives of the protesters. The Black Power movement 
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was represented by the academic Howard Cruse and the civil rights activist Roy 
Innis, who advocated the establishment of two parallel societies in the United 
States, one black and one white—to which John Oakes, the editor of the op-ed 
pages in the New York Times, responded that the proposal was in essence racist. 

Sam Brown, at age twenty-five the coordinator of the student campaign in 
favor of Eugene McCarthy, retorted that racism in America was white—this 
was at a moment when the Ocean Hill-Brownsville confrontation between the 
black and Jewish communities was at its height.!45 He denounced the liberal 
intellectuals who were participating in the conference, describing the event as a 
failure, and he appealed for more emotion in the approach to social issues. He 
earned a harsh response from Schlesinger: “Reason without passion is sterile, 
but passion without reason is hysterical . . . I can imagine nothing worse for 
our society than the rejection of reasoned analysis by the young.” 146 Martin 
Peretz, age twenty-nine, the future owner of The New Republic and a leader 
of the student protest movement, accused the professors and the experts 
of not addressing more normative, moral questions to American society, and 
chastised them for their inclination “to build roads no matter where they take 
us, to build weapons no matter what values they defend or attack.” 147 He also 
demanded more transparency about the ties between the big corporations and 
the men who were influencing American policy; for example, in the case of the 
intervention in Santo Domingo in 1965. 

In the turbulent America of the 1960s, professors like Kissinger, who had just 
been named Nixon’s national security adviser and who attended the Princeton 
seminar only for an after-dinner debate, fresh with the glow of his nomina- 
tion, stealing the spotlight from the others, and Brzezinski, who had just had 
to give up hope for a position in a possible Humphrey administration, were 
both admired and challenged, reflecting the ambiguous legacy of the Cold 
War University. A month earlier, Brzezinski had had to face a demonstration 
of boisterous students at Columbia. A chapter of Students for a Democratic 
Society (sps), the large student organization created in the early 1960s by Tom 
Hayden and others, announced its intention to enter the offices of the School 
of International Affairs to demand the closing of this den of imperialism that 
harbored various regional institutes, including Brzezinski’s Research Institute 
on Communist Affairs (RICA). But the university administration had gotten 
wind of the project; it closed the building and posted six security guards at 


the entrance. 
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Some hundred students pressed against the doors, and the assistant dean 
offered to set up a debate between them and professors who agreed to participate: 
Alex Dallin, Roger Hilsman (who had resigned from the Johnson administration 
in 1964 to protest against its Vietnam policy), and Zbigniew Brzezinski, a much 
more interesting target given his role in the State Department and alongside 
Humphrey.!48 Brzezinski, picking up an apple in his office to look relaxed and 
detached, went downstairs and engaged in conversation with the students on 
American foreign policy in general and Vietnam in particular. The conversation 
became heated, and several demonstrators began to insult him: “War criminal! 
Imperialist!” In the end, Brzezinski replied: “Look, I hope you have no more 
questions, because I have to go back and plan some more genocides.” !4? The 
group ended up dispersing. 

A year later, in 1969, a more serious matter arose. The Revolutionary Youth 
Movement at Columbia, a faction of sps, again went after the School of Inter- 
national Affairs and its director, accusing RICA of collecting vital information 
for the American government and the military, for example, the names of six 
thousand Chinese political leaders, information that could be used one day 
by the Taiwanese government for the purpose of political assassination. The 
students wanted a complete shutdown of the School of International Affairs; its 
building could be turned over, for example, to the community.!*° To dramatize 
their grand gesture, at noon on November 6 the students arranged to bring ina 
thirty-pound piglet nicknamed “Little Zbigniew” and present it to Brzezinski; 
in the 1960s protest universe, the pig represented a tool for delegitimizing the 


elite. In an interview, Brzezinski recalled the incident: 


They arrived, dragging a pig on a rope chanting: “A pig for Professor 
Zbig.” And I knew by then that they had sort of smashed up the Dean’s 
office or something, but I didn’t want them to come into my office, in 
this building, where I had my office, with this pig. So I phoned up, I 
forget who answered, who, I guess, the President’s office? And I said: 
“Send some police officers because this is going to be ugly.” And they 
said: “Oh we can handle that, we can handle that.” So I didn’t know what 
to do, I was thinking, watching them out the window: “What should 
I do?” when all of a sudden I see the police pulling up, and policemen 
jumping out of police cars, and kind of circulating, not fighting but 


there were some threats obviously, and finally the kids pick up the pig, 
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turn around and go away. So I said “Gee, the administration finally 
got some guts.” Heavens no! What happens is that a lady was walking 
down Amsterdam avenue about Broadway and she saw this pig being 
dragged on a rope, so she phoned up srca (Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals) and I guess filed a complaint or something. The 


cops came, to save the pig. 15! 


Other less dramatic and less amusing confrontations followed this one, 
for the students had identified Brzezinski as a hawk and associated him with 
the Johnson administration. For example, in October 1972, when he went to 
give a lecture at McGill, his alma mater, activists from the McGill Student 
Movement stood up in the first row, waved red flags, and tried to keep him 
from speaking, for he was “stained by the blood of the Vietnamese people.” 
They denounced him as a cia agent and yelled “Death to imperialism!” But the 
room soon began to chant a slogan demanding that Brzezinski be allowed 
to speak, and he joined in. In the aftermath, the students were suspended and 
barred from access to the campus. 15? 

Like many of the old-school liberals, Brzezinski reacted negatively to the 
student revolt. There are several possible explanations for his attitude. First, 
he found the agitation of the young Americans futile, especially when he com- 
pared it to the role played by students in the Budapest uprising or the Prague 
Spring, against real dictatorships. It is also possible that his patriotism as an 
immigrant may have been shocked by the expression of violent complaints 
against America. In addition, the students lashed out against the university 
itself, as an institution, and even against the Cold War University, which had 
been the vehicle for Brzezinski’s social and political ascension—the context 
that allowed his patient and intensive work to pay off, the context in which 
his particular talents could be expressed. A third explanation is much simpler: 
Columbia was one of the epicenters of the student revolt, and the site where 
it took a bad turn. During the spring of 1968, specifically to protest the con- 
struction of a gymnasium in Morningside Park (next to the university, against 
the wishes of the black community in Harlem) as well as the university’s ties 
(and those of president Grayson Kirk personally) to a think tank connected 
to the Pentagon called the Institute for Defense Analyses, students occupied 
five university buildings in addition to the president’s office. The New York 


Police Department (NYPD) laid siege, while a group of professors attempted 
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to mediate. In the face of their failure, one thousand police officers invaded 
the premises and evacuated the students, several of whom were wounded. A 
month later, the protests resumed, forcing President Kirk to resign. During the 
years that followed, Columbia suffered from a decrease in external funding, 
and underwent a pronounced liberal turn. 

When Brzezinski wrote to Alistair Buchan on May 1, 1968, a few days after 
the Nypp assault, to apologize for the fact that the events on campus had 
prevented him from going to London, he analyzed the situation in terms of a 
typical revolutionary dynamics. He explained that the university administration 
was inclined to act decisively in response to the earliest acts of occupation, but 
that a group of professors had intervened, imposing its mediation and leading 
the administration to accept more and more concessions without obtaining 
any in exchange from the extremist students. Thus what had begun as provoca- 
tions by some fifty students turned into building occupations on a large scale, 
forcing the police to intervene—and it was not over yet. The administration 
should have used force right away or else or else should have given in, but 
above all it should have avoided the stalling and mediation attempts that actu- 
ally made the situation deteriorate more quickly.!°? This way of schematizing 
a revolutionary situation surfaced again in Brzezinski’s approach to the events 
in Iran in 1978-1979, when he defended (in vain) the option of military action 
before it was too late. 

Brzezinski was particularly severe in his judgment of those colleagues who 
were closer to the students or offered to mediate. A week later, he wrote to 
Sam Huntington—who shared his approach to the student protests—that the 
April events had “proved, if proof was needed, that that in a moment of crisis 
intellectuals use their intellect solely to rationalize their emotions and pas- 
sions.” 154 The following year, after the troubles at Harvard in April 1969 and 
the occupation of University Hall, he sent Huntington a humorous article by 
Art Buchwald and commented: “Did you know that Stanley Hoffmann was 
interviewed about the recent crisis?” 155 The article was a pastiche of an interview 
with a fictional professor whose nose is bleeding after students have thrown 
him down a flight of stairs. The journalist expresses indignation and exclaims 
that this was a terrible thing, but the professor explains that the incident has to 
be seen from the students’ point of view and that one has to think hard about 
the university’s failings. Then the students burn down the philosophy depart- 


ment: this is certainly illegal, but they must have had reasons, and sometimes 
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illegal actions lead to just reforms, the professor rationalizes. At the end of the 
interview, he is seized by the students and hung.!°*° It must be said that during 
Harvard’s troubles Stanley Hoffmann, always close to the students, was among 
the professors who maintained contact and, with Michael Walzer, tried to medi- 
ate. Many professors, most notably those of the Russian Center (Richard Pipes, 
Alexander Gerschenkron) resented him for this and turned a cold shoulder for 
years, Huntington included.!57 The latter replied to Brzezinski that he had 
already read the article and even posted it in the Political Science Department 
at Harvard. And he added, lapidarily: “If this assault on the university accom- 
plishes anything else, it certainly makes one disgusted with the spinelessness of 
large numbers of one’s colleagues.” 158 

But Brzezinski was also interested in what the students represented, and 
since he was increasingly focused, in the second half of the 1960s, on the 
analysis of social change, in 1970 he proposed a comprehensive interpretation 
of student revolts in various countries. In “Histrionics as History in Transition,” 
an article published that year, he suggested that the revolt was a symptom of 
the difficulties encountered in the shift to the “technetronic” era, that is, to a 
postindustrial society marked by the importance of communications and tech- 
nology.!*? He began by making a distinction between the students of Mexico 
City, Madrid, Prague, or Warsaw and those of Berkeley, New York, Paris, or 
Berlin; the former were oriented toward the concrete goal of liberation from 
political oppression, while the latter were politically superficial, artificially 
cemented together by their opposition to the war in Vietnam, and they exalted 
emotion and action above all, even as they offered a pastiche of past revolutions. 
In Brzezinski’s eyes, they were the product of a gap between disruption of the 
material context: the revolution in communications and technology, on the 
one hand, and mentalities that were not yet accustomed to the new age and 
looked to emotion and action for a meaning that eluded them, on the other. 
Moreover, he noted, it was not astonishing that students in America—the 
society that had been the first to enter the technetronic age—should play a 
pioneering role in the student revolt. In the final analysis, he predicted that 
these rebels would not become revolutionaries and would end up rejoining 
society, even if some might be radicalized. 

There was no room in Brzezinski’s analyses for taking into account the 
students’ political perspectives or complaints; the protestors were objectivized, 


reduced to a social phenomenon or, more precisely, to an epiphenomenon. 
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Brzezinski rarely expressed any doubt about the well-foundedness of his 
approach to the functions of the university or about the questionable interpen- 
etration of politics and academics. He also—and the two things are linked—did 
not explicitly question the moral dilemmas involved in the military interven- 
tion in Vietnam or American foreign policy in general. Still, it is important to 
note that Brzezinski’s political evolution on the question of Vietnam, begun in 
1967 and amplified in 1968 when he was working for Humphrey, continued 
through 1969 and led to active lobbying in favor of putting an end to the 
fighting and reaching a negotiated solution. 

To that end, he joined a citizens’ committee called the National Committee 
for a Political Settlement in Vietnam/ Negotiation Now!!©° The group had 
been formed two years earlier under the leadership of Clark Kerr, chancellor 
of the University of California, Berkeley. In mid-1969, when Brzezinski joined 
the committee, it had become critical of the strategy followed as of May 1968, 
which consisted in negotiating with North Vietnam in Paris while continuing 
to fight in order to do so from a position of strength. That strategy had shown 
its limits, since twelve thousand American soldiers had been killed since the 
start of negotiations, which seemed to be going nowhere. The committee 
wanted to replace that strategy by offering a cease-fire with a freeze on the posi- 
tions currently occupied, along with a strong signal of America’s intentions, 
such as a sharp reduction in troops, and also free elections under international 
supervision. The committee also insisted on the importance of democracy 
in South Vietnam, so that the regime would be reformed. Its function would 
be to protect minorities, religious rights and union rights; it would introduce 
agrarian reforms, free political prisoners, and so on. The committee enjoyed the 
support of a large number of prominent figures from the spheres of academia, 
religion, and labor; these were often resolute anti-communists who were not 
doves (they did not defend the idea of a unilateral cease-fire or a sudden, mas- 
sive retreat), but they considered that the war had gone on long enough, that 
it was costly on the moral level and a source of deep divisions in the United 
States. The other members included Daniel Bell, John K. Galbraith, Michael 
Harrington, Normal Podhoretz, Bayard Rustin, Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Penn 
Kemble, Tom Kahn, Seymour Martin Lipset, Walter Reuther, Saul Bellow, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, and some bishops and rabbis.1°! 

In early September 1969, Brzezinski, who had become one of the key activists 


in the group, traveled to Saigon for discussions along with other committee 
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members: Clark Kerr, Roy Prosterman, Milton Sacks, Robert Kleiman, and 
Mary Temple.!°? The group met with all the important players, notably the 
American ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, General Creighton Adams, and 
President Nguyen Van Thieu, on September 4. Brzezinski suggested the idea 
of taking advantage of the death of Ho Chi Minh, two days earlier, to take 
the initiative, in particular on the much-discussed cease-fire. He noted that 
the United States had played a waiting game after Stalin’s death, only to learn 
long afterward that they could have pressed their advantage, given the divi- 
sions in the Soviet leadership. The Vietnamese president was interested, but 
he was not in favor of proposing a cease-fire to Hanoi; he did not trust the 
Vietcong, and emphasized the lack of a plausible verification mechanism. He 
also complained about the proposed American aid as too conditional.!° 
Brzezinski considered the trip’s outcome positive, on balance, and he felt that 
he had advanced his ideas, broadened the debate, and reached new audiences. 
But he also noted the negative points: the conservative elements of the Saigon 
regime were being reinforced to the detriment of democracy and civil liberties; 
political unity was weak; the American authorities in Vietnam were not aware 
of the extent of the decline of support for the war in the United States; the 
policy of Vietnamization was obvious, but its prospects were poor.'4 

Nevertheless, Brzezinski and the committee organized a press campaign 
to mobilize public opinion.!®* Above all, Brzezinski supported his cause 
in direct contact with Henry Kissinger; on October 3, he sent Kissinger a 
memorandum directed to the attention of President Nixon in preparation for 
speech that the latter was to give on Vietnam.!©° The proposals came from the 
committee, but Brzezinski added an introductory note that is worth citing: 
“I write this letter as one who has staunchly supported our involvement in 
Vietnam. I believed, and I do believe, that this involvement was necessary 
largely for international reasons. I also do believe that, by and large, most 
of these international objectives have now been accomplished. At the same 
time, an entirely new factor has entered the picture: the bitter division at 
home which is threatening to undermine not only our foreign policy but to 
split our national life.” 167 

From the position of committed hawk that he had held until late 1967, by 
1969 Brzezinski had moved to the point of defending an active search for a 
political solution that would allow America to disengage from Vietnam in order 


to maintain its domestic unity as well as its image and its power. For that, he 
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would have to wait four more years. But when he thought back on those years, 
he did not view Vietnam as a mistake. By contrast, he was mistrustful of those 
who, having learned their lesson too well, replaced the Munich syndrome by the 
Vietnam syndrome. That group included a number of people who belonged, 


as he did, to the new elite in American foreign policy. 


S 
The Rise ofa 


New Foreign Policy Elite 


In ’68, I worked for Hubert Humphrey. I was his principal Fp advisor . . . 
but to give you a sense of how realistic and modest my expectations 
were, I thought maybe I might become an assistant secretary of state 
for European affairs. Well, it may be strange, but I wasn’t ready, and 
what made my sense of what I can do rise, is Henry. Nixon won, he made 
Henry. It never occurred to me he would get that. It never occurred to 
me when I was Humphrey’s principal advisor that I could be NSA. 
It was not in my sense of what is feasible in America. And I was con- 
scious that some people like Harriman and Bohlen publicly used my 
Polish background to kind of argue against my notion of peaceful 
engagement. 


—Zbigniew Brzezinski (2011) 


In the 1950s, when Zbigniew Brzezinski was at Harvard, he found himself 
in an environment that was unique owing to the constant exchange, almost 
osmosis, between the university and the American foreign policy elite. But 
the rules for membership in the leading elite remained quite rigid. Academics 
served as experts and consultants, not decision makers. Policy decisions were 
still made by lower-level diplomats in the State Department and, ultimately, 
by the Establishment elite at the top. The situation began to change, slowly, 
under President John Kennedy, and over the next fifteen years it was disrupted 


by the rise to power of what was sometimes known as the “professional elite,” 
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consisting of individuals who had imposed themselves at all the decision-making 
levels of American foreign policy.! 

In this respect, Brzezinski stands out as a pioneer. His surprise at Henry 
Kissinger’s nomination as national security adviser should not surprise us. In 
1968, the new rules for selecting the elite were just beginning to change. 
Brzezinski did not hesitate to exploit them to his own benefit; he became a 
symbol of this historical process. Between 1968 and 1976, his trajectory was 
guided by a single goal: to occupy a position of responsibility. This chapter and 


the next place his career within the context of the renewal of the American elite. 


The Wise Men 


Sociologists and historians working to interpret social, political, and intellectual 
movements have long been used to the notion of generation as an aid. As early 
as 1928, Karl Mannheim established the contours: one can speak of a generation 
when men and women born during the same period are “exposed to the social 
and intellectual symptoms of a process of dynamic de-stabilization,” disturb- 
ing their environment (war, economic crisis, decline or rise, and so on).? This 
does not mean that the members of a given demographic cohort are necessarily 
prone to react in the same way to such stimuli; they may even develop radically 
opposed opinions. Moreover, the worldview formed by a generation, by a group 
within a generation, or even by a few individual precursors, may be transmit- 
ted to subsequent generations that have not experienced the same events; this 
is the case with the American foreign policy Establishment. The fact remains 
that this concept may help us decipher the development of the attitudes and 
approaches of a portion of the elite.’ 

In an article on the “transatlantic American foreign policy elite,” the his- 
torian Priscilla Roberts, applying this generational approach, proposes to 
distinguish four generations of decision makers in the twentieth century.4 
First, there were the founders of American internationalism at the turn of the 
century—Theodore Roosevelt, Alfred Thayer Mahan, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
John Hay, and Elihu Root—whose formative experience was the Civil War, 
and who were responsible for turning the United States into an international 
power. Then there was the generation converted to internationalism and an 
overture toward Europe owing to the First World War—Henry Stimson above 


all, but also lawyers Paul Cravath and John Davis as well as businessmen Henry 
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Davison and Thomas Lamont. These were men who, under the patronage of 
the first generation (especially Elihu Root), created the Council on Foreign 
Relations (crr). The third and most important generation was that of the 
“Wise Men,” whose formative experience often entailed military service during 
the First World War. This group included such figures as Averell Harriman, 
John McCloy, Robert Lovett, James Forrestal, and also Dean Acheson—men 
marked by the double dangers of Nazism and communism during the 1930s 
who gravitated toward a patriotism tinged with realism and moderation. (Hans 
Morgenthau and Reinhold Niebuhr were among the sources of inspiration for 
this group.) Finally, there was the Second World War generation, men who 
for the most part had served in Europe or in the Pacific: the Bundy brothers, 
George Ball, Cyrus Vance, Dean Rusk, George H.W. Bush, and Douglas Dil- 
lon. Roberts also includes Walt Rostow, Robert McNamara, Kissinger, and even 
Brzezinski, although the latter was too young to have served during the war. 
This fourth generation had as its frame of reference the victorious struggle of 
the United States during the Second World War and the construction of the 
American world. This was the generation that would lead America into the 
disaster of Vietnam, supported with more or less enthusiasm by the elders of 
the third generation, the Wise Men. 

Roberts notes that that fourth generation was much less socially and intel- 
lectually homogeneous than the preceding ones. She concludes that the gen- 
erational approach is fruitful leading up to the Second World War and its 
immediate aftermath (in other words, leading up to the generation of the Wise 
Men) but that generalizations in terms of shared perceptions and a common 
approach to the world lost validity when the foreign policy consensus began to 
splinter over the Vietnam War. “From the 1970s onward,” she concludes, “the 
concept of a continuing American foreign policy Establishment had become 
so diffuse as to make any generational analysis of it almost meaningless.” 5 
According to Roberts, there were three Establishment generations over some 
sixty years, then a new, post-Establishment generation. 

For anyone interested in Zbigniew Brzezinski’s career, the generational 
approach is potentially useful on two levels. Over the long run, Brzezinski 
embodies the rise to power of a new type of elite that brought an end to several 
generations of the Establishment. His rise, his social profile, and his approach 
to foreign policy introduced a break with the experience of the earlier elite. It 


might be tempting to place him in the huge post-Establishment generation 
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that was characterized by a greater diversity of trajectories, more modest social 
origins, and a much more politicized or even ideological relation to inter- 
national affairs. It seems that, on a shorter time line and a smaller sociological 
scale, Brzezinski can be seen as representative of a distinct group, the particular 
intellectual generation that gravitated toward Harvard or MIT in the 1950s— 
the Cold War University. 

At the heart of this group, in addition to Brzezinski, were such men as Henry 
Kissinger (born in 1923), Samuel Huntington (1927), Stanley Hoffmann (1928), 
but also Thomas Schelling (1921), Lucian Pye (1921), Lincoln Bloomfield (1920), 
and even Walt Rostow and Raymond Vernon (both born in 1913). All these 
men were marked by the Second World War, sometimes because they had been 
its victims (three of them were born in Europe), and their professional milieu 
was a university largely oriented toward the service of power. Their interactions 
took place within institutions in Cambridge, Massachusetts, especially at the 
Center for International Affairs created by Robert Bowie in 1958 (Kissinger was 
its associate director, Brzezinski wrote the first monograph published under its 
auspices, and Hoffmann led its first research seminar, focusing on France), but 
also in the Harvard-MIT Joint Arms Control Seminar, the journal Daedalus, the 
Ford Foundation seminars at Bellagio, and so on. It is arguable that this group 
stood out as distinct both from the Establishment and from the “professional 
elite,” or else that it constituted a precursor or first version of that professional 
elite, as a group more centered on universities and, most importantly, less 
ideological and less politicized. 

This last element is crucial. Kissinger was close to Nelson Rockefeller, the 
embodiment of a centrist Republican, and he worked for the Kennedy admin- 
istration. Brzezinski, a lifelong Democrat, was neither an ideologue nor a sec- 
tarian. He was guided by his ideas about foreign policy, he refused to support 
George McGovern in 1972, and he came out in favor of George H.W. Bush in 
1988. Both Kissinger and Brzezinski differed from younger players who could 
not shift from one camp to another—the Vietnam generation, identified with 
the left (for example, Morton Halperin, Richard Cooper, Richard Holbrooke, 
Anthony Lake, and Leslie Gelb) and the generation of those reacting to the 
Vietnam syndrome, identified with the right (for example, Richard Perle, Paul 
Wolfowitz, Elliott Abrams, and Richard Burt). 

Whether or not the generation or microgeneration to which Brzezinski 


belonged was distinct from the “professional elite,” the massive break was no 
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doubt made possible by the foreign policy Establishment that had been domi- 
nant in America from the 1900s to the 1960s. Here the distinction is primarily 
sociological. The British journalist Henry Fairlie was the first to popularize the 
term “Establishment,” applying it to the English elite in a 1955 article published 
in The Spectator.® He was not targeting simply high society or the rich in general; 
he was pointing to a network of men who occupied high positions in British 
society (the Archbishop of Canterbury, the editor-in-chief of the Times, certain 
City bankers, certain highly placed personalities in Whitehall). These men knew 
each other, shared the same worldview, and were able to exercise serious power 
outside of the political and constitutional frameworks (they could promote 
or block nominations, political initiatives, and so on). They themselves were 
pragmatic and nonpartisan, or rather above party politics.” 

In 1962, the journalist Richard Rovere imported the concept into America 
and offered a description of the networks that really counted, according to 
him, in the political society of the United States. He recounted a discussion he 
had had with John Kenneth Galbraith, who was also interested in the subject, 
and who, half-jokingly, had Rovere guess who might figure as the CEO of the 
Establishment. 


I thought hard for a while and was on the point of naming Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, of the New York Times, when suddenly the right name sprang 
to my lips. “John J. McCloy,” I exclaimed. “Chairman of the Board of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank; once a partner in Cadwalader, Wickersham 
& Taft, and also in Cravath, de Gersdorff, Swaine & Wood, as well as, of 
course, Milbank, Tweed, Hope, Hadley & McCloy; former United States 
High Commissioner in Germany; former President of the World Bank; 
liberal Republican; chairman of the Ford Foundation and chairman—my 
God, how could I have hesitated—of the Council on Foreign Relations; 
Episcopalian. “That's the one,” Galbraith said. He congratulated me 
for having guessed what it had taken him so much patient research to 


discover.? 


Rovere certainly did not limit himself to foreign affairs, but he showed that 
the presence of the Establishment was especially important in that realm.1° 
He thus considered that “the directors of the Council on Foreign Relations 


make up a sort of Presidium for that part of the Establishment that guides our 
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destiny as a nation.”!! Let us recall that Brzezinski himself was established as 
a member of the CFR in 1961, and that that institution, then at the peak of its 
influence, served as his springboard, offering him both visibility (articles in 
Foreign Affairs, the book Alternative to Partition) and contacts. Yet Brzezinski’s 
evolution was not that of a classical Establishment figure. To understand the 
differences, it is useful to look at the group of influential figures nicknamed 


the Wise Men—a group that embodied the Establishment until the 1960s. 


The anecdote recounted in the introduction about the December 1960 meet- 
ing between John F Kennedy and Robert Lovett is telling. Kennedy had just 
been elected president; he offered Lovett, another potential candidate for the 
title of “president of the Establishment,” a ministerial position of his own 
choosing. Kennedy may have surrounded himself with intellectuals, but he 
still “believed in the Establishment mystique,” as David Halberstam noted. +? 
Four years later, Lyndon B. Johnson had to campaign for the November 1964 
presidential election. He too sought the benediction of the Establishment. 
He charged McGeorge Bundy, one of their own, with assembling a panel 
(called President’s Consultants on Foreign Affairs) that would advise him— 
and would make the front page of the New York Times. Bundy, who made fun 
of journalists who used the term “Establishment” (according to him it did 
not correspond to any reality), wrote a memo to the president titled “Backing 
from the Establishment,” and shortly afterward he referred to the individuals 
whom he persuaded to join—such as McCloy and Lovett, but also Harriman, 
Acheson, and Dillon—as the Wise Men.1% 

Four years later, on March 25, 1968, the atmosphere was entirely different. 
Johnson expanded the group by adding Clark Clifford, McGeorge Bundy (who 
had by then left the White House), Henry Cabot Lodge, George Ball, Robert 
Murphy, and also a younger man who had just left his position as number two 
in the Pentagon, Cyrus Vance. The news was not good: the Tet Offensive had 
demonstrated that the war was not about to be won; the losses had been heavy 
and public opinion was growing impatient. This “knighthood of the Cold War,” 
as Walter Isaacson and Evan Thomas called it, advised the president against 
military escalation. The Wise Men now viewed the war that the Establish- 
ment had supported as lost, and recommended disengagement. A week later, 


President Johnson announced that he was suspending the bombing and wanted 
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to begin negotiations—adding on his own initiative that he would not run again 
for the presidency. Rostow, Johnson’s national security adviser and a tenacious 
hawk, was stunned by what he heard during the March 25 discussion: “As Rostow, 
who had come to the dinner as Johnson’s emissary and observer, listened to the 
downward drift of the discussion, he sensed the demise of an institution he 
had long yearned to join, and now felt bitterly disappointed in. ‘I thought to 
myself, he recalled, ‘that what began in the spring of 1940 when Henry Stimson 
came to Washington ended tonight. The American establishment is dead.’ ”!4 

The Establishment actually came into being prior to 1940. It can be traced 
back to the first decade of the twentieth century, when a network that con- 
nected Wall Street elite, banks, clubs, and foundations with the sites of power 
in Washington. That network grew in part out of The Inquiry, the large assem- 
blage of gray matter around Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House (for more 
on this, see chapter 1). The handful of thinkers who accompanied Wilson to 
Paris on board the uss George Washington for the 1919 peace conference came 
back convinced that it was essential to keep America engaged and active in 
the world. They promised each other that they would create an institution to 
that end, paired with a parallel institution to be created in London—Chatham 
House. 

But as early as June 1918, a first version of the Council on Foreign Relations 
had already been formed by a group of internationalist bankers, industrialists, 
and lawyers who were preoccupied with the future of the international system 
in relation to their business dealings after the war. This first CFR operated 
under the presidency of Elihu Root, secretary of war and then secretary of 
state under William McKinley and Roosevelt (Root received the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1912). Finally, the scholars in The Inquiry agreed to join their efforts 
with those of this group and to combine their activities in a new version of 
the Council on Foreign Relations in 1921. A number of Establishment figures, 
including Harriman and McCloy, were among the founding members.!? The 
following year, the journal Foreign Affairs was born. In short, from the outset, 
the crr brought the American business community, broadly understood— 
industrialists, bankers, and lawyers, mostly from New York—together with 
those who thought about and practiced international affairs, and the journal 
quickly imposed itself as the beating heart of the Establishment. 

During the 1920s and 1930s, the cCrFR’s orientation was clearly 


internationalist—anti-isolationist—to such an extent that a banker from 
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J.P. Morgan, a committed isolationist, was almost prevented from giving a 
talk at the crr. And the question of American military intervention, in the 
late 1930s, divided the leaders, even if they were brothers; thus, while Allen 
Dulles supported intervention, his brother John Foster defended the policy 
of appeasing dictators. In the 1920s, the CFR, like the journal Foreign Affairs, 
opened up to all regions of the world, including Africa and Latin America. But 
the world of the Establishment remained strongly Eurocentric, if only because 
the industrial and financial interests in New York were focused on Europe.!® 

During the Second World War, and then the Cold War, many New York 
lawyers and bankers—especially those from the CFR—contributed to the 
administration of the war effort and of major programs such as the Marshall 
Plan (when someone was needed for the War Department, John McCloy 
explained, “we thumbed through the roll of Council members and put through 
a call to New York”).!7 The person who figured as titular head of the Estab- 
lishment at that point was Henry Stimson—himself a disciple of Elihu Root, 
according to the logic of transmission from generation to generation; he 
was the touchstone for his adjuncts McCloy and Lovett along with many 
others. Stimson, a wealthy Wall Street lawyer, a Republican from high society 
(Phillips Academy, Yale and its secret society Skull and Bones, Harvard Law 
School), had been secretary of war under William Howard Taft and secretary of 
state under Herbert Hoover. He agreed to return to Washington in July 1949, 
at age seventy-three, to lead Franklin Roosevelt’s war effort; he was charged 
with mobilizing thirteen million men, as well as an important portion of 
American industry and the scientific community, most notably for the Man- 
hattan Project.!® 

The Establishment dominated the 1940s and 1950s, and its influence was 
still considerable in the 1960s up to the Vietnam fiasco, when Rostow wrote its 
death notice. What disappeared at that point was a veritable ecosystem with an 
original and remarkably consistent shape that had lasted half a century—a social 
milieu with shared values, characteristic attitudes, and a particular approach to 
international questions.'? 

The Establishment consisted primarily of bankers, lawyers, and industrialists, 
all with international horizons and all from a narrow social base. For the most 
part, they were well-to-do men from the East Coast shaped by the same insti- 
tutions and groups: the boarding schools Groton or Phillips, Skull and Bones 
or Scroll and Key at Yale, Ivy or Cap and Gown at Princeton, Porcellian or Fly 
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at Harvard. In New York, they belonged to the same clubs and practiced the 
same sports (tennis or sailing, not baseball or basketball).?° Their social values 
had an aura of “noblesse oblige”: they exercised self-control and did not seek 
the limelight; they never boasted—not even of their successes—and adopted 
a self-effacing, detached, modest posture. They avoided fashion trends like the 
plague, and were suspicious of ideas that were too brilliant, too original: better 
to be wrong than to rush ahead.?! For that reason, they were often conformists 
responsive to pressure from their peers, who were often their friends, thus giving 
rise to the impression that they all thought alike.?? 

It is not astonishing, then, that the men of the Establishment were emi- 
nent pragmatics, fiercely nonpartisan moderates. Most of them were liberal 
Republicans, owing to their social milieu and their professions. Like Stimson, 
almost none of them hesitated to go work in an administration of the oppos- 
ing party. “Damn it, I always forget.” Roosevelt exclaimed when McCloy 
reminded him that he was a Republican—just like Stimson and Lovett.?% 
Having public service in their bones, they could not imagine partisan differ- 
ences prevailing over good sense, Realpolitik, and pragmatism. “These men 
did not adhere to a single ideology, nor was ideology a driving force in their 
lives—except insofar as an instinct for the center can be called an ideology. 
They were equally opposed to the yahoos of the right and softies of the 
left. Ideological fervor was frowned upon; pragmatism, realpolitik, modera- 
tion, and consensus were prized. Nonpartisanship was more than a principle; it 
was an art form.”?4 

With its position above party loyalties, its distrust of popular movements, 
and its rejection of elected office—with the exception of Harriman, who was 
governor of New York from 1955 to 1958—the Establishment cultivated discre- 
tion and confidentiality. They served the government only within the execu- 
tive branch, where Establishment members were called on the basis of their 
reputations and their networks. It is thus not surprising that the tradition of 
the Establishment was regularly attacked by populists from both the right and 
the left in every era. The new left of the 1960s and the new right of the 1970s let 
loose against this undemocratic and supposedly apolitical Establishment, this 
private club that operated away from public scrutiny and imposed its choices on 
the nation. The Council on Foreign Relations in particular was at the center of 


all sorts of conspiracy theories, as was the Trilateral Commission later founded 


by Brzezinski and David Rockefeller. 
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But what were the choices of the Establishment in international matters? 
Many of these have already been mentioned: internationalism, along with 
polarization toward the Atlantic world: “a special kinship with England, a vague 
tolerance—and certain irritability—toward France, and a wary acceptance of 
Germany” after the war.?? To this was added a certain American ideology tying 
together various freedoms—free exchange, free market, human rights—tinged 
with moral considerations, something John Kenneth Galbraith called “the 
Groton ethic” (a sense of honor and duty, noblesse oblige, Christian values). 
Containment as defined by George Kennan sums up the preferences of the 
Establishment fairly well: it combined anti-communism with the defense of 
democracies, not through an ideological and militaristic crusade, but through 
the controlled use of force and Realpolitik when necessary. 

This came to be precisely the drama of the Establishment: its firm but 
moderate and pragmatic position on the containment of the USSR in Europe, 
a well-known terrain, led to support for American intervention in a more 
remote Asia, first in Korea, with mixed results, then especially in Vietnam, 
with disastrous results. Did the fault lie in the conformist spirit of the Estab- 
lishment, or even in its lack of knowledge of the region? For there is no doubt 
that, if the Wise Men were all excellent managers of public affairs and were 
quite familiar with Europe, and sometimes with other regions where they did 
business, they were not specialists in international affairs properly speaking. 
Kissinger emphasized this in his 1961 The Necessity for Choice, as well as in his 
discussion of the relations between political decision makers (who often came 
from the Establishment) and intellectuals in foreign policy. He also pointed 
out the inherent limitations of the Establishment figures: “In a society that has 
prided itself on its ‘business’ character, it is inevitable that the qualities which 
are most esteemed in civilian pursuits should also be generally rewarded by high 
public office. As a result, the typical Cabinet or sub-Cabinet officer in America 
comes either from business or from the legal profession. But very little in the 
experience that forms these men produces the combination of political acumen, 
conceptual skill, persuasive power, and substantive knowledge required for the 
highest positions of government.””° 

It was precisely in these terms that Brzezinski saw his colleague, Secretary of 
State Vance, an Establishment figure. But in the meantime the Establishment 
had imploded, opening the way to such figures as Kissinger and Brzezinski. 

John Kenneth Galbraith, whom David Halberstam interviewed for his book 
The Best and the Brightest, suggested to Halberstam that he should change his 
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title, and instead call his book “The Establishments War.”?7 In fact, the chief 
responsibility for the involvement in Vietnam doubtless lay more with the 
Wise Men than with the “whiz kids” around McNamara in the Pentagon or 
with the intellectuals around Kennedy and Johnson, such as Arthur Schlesinger 
and Rostow. 

McGeorge Bundy is an interesting figure in this regard, for he belonged 
to both worlds.?® He was incontestably a man of the Establishment: from a 
patrician family in Massachusetts known as the “Boston Brahmins” (hence the 
nickname he was given in college: “Mahatma Bundy”), he went to Groton and 
Yale (where he was a member of Skull and Bones), and then, before he turned 
thirty, he was drafted by Henry Stimson to help him write his memoirs.?? He 
served in the ground forces during the war, helping to plan the Normandy 
Landing with General Omar Bradley. After the war, he worked on the Marshall 
Plan in the Council on Foreign Relations, wrote speeches for the senatorial 
campaign of John Foster Dulles (he was a Republican), then went to teach at 
Harvard. In 1953, he was named dean of Harvard College—the faculty of Arts 
and Sciences—when he was only thirty-four years old. 

He did not succeed James Conant as president, but his position allowed 
him to pursue the latter’s work: to make Harvard a great research university at 
the service of the country. In particular, he helped create the Center for Inter- 
national Affairs (cF1A). He promoted Bowie, Kissinger, and Hoffmann,—and 
he tried to promote Brzezinski. He was thus a facilitator, an incubator, as it 
were, of the “professional elite,” without really being part of it himself. After 
all, he had no serious book to his credit (at least before the end of his active 
career), and he did not have a Ph.D. or even an M.A. 

Bundy may be seen as a representative of the Establishment or of the brilliant 
intellectuals of Kennedy’s brain trust, but the fact remains that the Establish- 
ment for the most part supported involvement in the Vietnam War up to 
1968. Still, this support did not come about without hesitations, reservations, 
and ruptures. The subject quickly became so sensitive that the Council on 
Foreign Relations did not put together a working group on Vietnam between 
1964 and 1968—the crucial years of American involvement. Feelings were so 
strong that the crr’s directors could no longer count even on the social codes 
of good conduct that had made it possible to preserve civilized debates in the 
heated 1930s. These codes may also have been weakened under the impact of 
the opening of the crr to a larger and more diverse membership, so that it had 


come to embody a much broader and more heterogeneous Establishment.*° 
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Moreover, at the heart of the government as well as in the group of Wise 
Men, if there was a majority position, there was no unanimity—if only by 
virtue of the priority granted to Europe, so that the war in Asia was perceived 
as a distraction. Writing in 1973, Godfrey Hodgson summed up the situation 
by characterizing a spectrum of ornithological positions, going from hawks to 
doves, among the leading figures of the period. The real hawks (Rostow and 
Rusk) thought that the war in Vietnam was necessary and that America had not 
made a mistake it could have avoided. The skeptical hawks didn’t go quite that 
far: they thought that the war was justified but that serious mistakes had been 
made; this was Bundy’s position. Repentant hawks such as Clark Clifford came 
around to admitting that the war was an error, and thus joined the doves; the 
latter incriminated not only this war but also the whole policy of containment 
in Asia that led to it; this was Paul Warnke’s view. Finally, the most committed 
doves considered the Vietnam War worse than an error: it was a crime (this was 
the position of Daniel Ellsberg, for one).3! 

Among the Wise Men, Acheson described himself, around 1964-1965, as 
pessimistic about the situation, and he first supported the position of Under- 
secretary of State George Ball, who warned Kennedy and then Johnson against 
getting bogged down. Acheson considered that outcome probable, and he tried 
to propose alternatives. But once American troops were involved, he became 
more hawkish, reflecting a sacred union of the Establishment around the flag.” 
In fact, throughout the many meetings of the Wise Men, the Establishment 
supported Johnson’s action, most notably in November 1967; the turning point 
came only in 1968 with the March 25 meeting—after the Tet Offensive. 

In the interim, however, the Establishment was not only being torn apart 
from the inside, it was also losing prestige. It had lost the trust of Americans, 
trust based on the idea that the elite knew what it was doing, that it had unique 
knowledge that equipped it to guide the country in a dangerous world. The 
Establishment, in other words, was caught demonstrating flagrant incom- 
petence on multiple issues: the events in Vietnam, the complex ties between 
nationalism and communism, the capacities of the army and of American 
technology. It was no accident that criticism of the CFR as an antidemocratic 
political organ and even conspiracy theories involving it began to flourish 
around this time.** Thus it was a symbolic turning of the page when Kis- 
singer arrived in the White House in 1969 and took over American foreign 


policy, at the expense of Secretary of State William Rogers, an Establishment 
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figure. During the years that followed, it was the White House that dominated 
American foreign policy; instead of turning to a learned assembly of now largely 
discredited Wise Men, it now relied on a “professional elite.” 

In the Council on Foreign Relations, two episodes illustrate the end of the 
consensus. They occurred just a few months apart, in 1971, and they involved 
the Bundy brothers. In May, McGeorge Bundy gave three talks on the lessons 
of Vietnam. He acknowledged errors but continued to think that it had been 
imperative to prevent a communist victory in 1965. After the third talk, he was 
forcefully challenged by certain members, who considered that, as a “mea culpa,” 
his speech had not gone far enough. Above all, during the following summer, 
when he was thinking about publishing his talks, a contact at the New York 
Times advised him against it, for he knew the contents of the Pentagon Papers, 
which were to be revealed shortly afterward. In fact, these documents shone a 
much harsher—and more honest—light on the war. Bundy never published 
his talks.3> That same summer, his brother William, assistant secretary of state 
for East Asia in the Johnson administration and thus closely involved in the 
war, was named editor of Foreign Affairs. But David Rockefeller, the president 
of the Council on Foreign Relations, had to face an unprecedented rebellion 
on the part of certain members, who during a meeting treated Bill Bundy as a 
war criminal, while his supporters retorted that these were “McCarthyites from 
the left.” Rockefeller came out on top, but only with difficulty.*° 

These episodes illustrate the rapid dissolution of the Establishment, with 


its influence and its social codes. As Isaacson and Thomas wrote: 


For two decades, the Establishment had held sway by sitting squarely 
astride the middle ground of “informed” public opinion. But by the sev- 
enties, the center no longer held; Vietnam had shattered the post-World 
War II consensus. Power swung to the extremes. The right was just as 
noisy as ever, but the left began to shout too... . 

Vietnam forced nearly everyone, even the old guard, to choose sides 
between “hawk” and “dove.” In the fifties, though they differed over 
method, the “hard” and “soft” camps did not quarrel over the funda- 
mental assumption that the U.S. had a dominant world role to play. But 
now liberals had become quasi-isolationists; they argued that the U.S. 
was badly overextended and had to pull back, that Communism was not 


monolithic and that its threat had been grossly overstated.>” 
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The Establishment was fraying for more than one reason; the political 
factor—the Vietnam War—was not the only factor responsible for its decline. 
While New York remained the economic capital of the United States and the 
world, competing centers of power and wealth were beginning to assert them- 
selves, especially in the South (Texas, Georgia) and the West (California); in 
other words, the Sunbelt. This migration threatened the social preponderance 
of the northeastern elite and upset the internal political equilibrium in the 
Republican Party. 

The centrist wing of the Gop, which was the Establishment’s center of 
gravity in its natural habitat, was dealt a symbolic blow in 1964 when Barry 
Goldwater won out over Nelson Rockefeller in the Republican primaries.’8 But 
it was truly overshadowed when, in the aftermath of Richard Nixon’s southern 
strategy, the power within the party migrated decisively toward the South 
and toward the right. It was not long before Jesse Helms, the ultraconserva- 
tive senator from South Carolina, during confirmation hearings on Reagan’s 
nominees for foreign policy positions, began to ask the following question 
systematically: “Are you a member of the Council on Foreign Relations?” —an 
obvious reminder of Joseph McCarthy’s “Are you now or have you ever been a 
member of the Communist Party?”*? This line of questioning was instrumental 
in bringing about a sort of anti-Establishment cleansing. 

In short, behind the gradual fading away of the old Establishment, a shift 
that had been precipitated by the war in Vietnam, a deeper process of social 
and political upheaval was under way in America, one that brought a new type 


of foreign policy elite to the fore: Kissinger and Brzezinski were its precursors. 


The Emergence of the New Professional Elite 


“Until Kissinger,” Leslie Gelb wrote in 1976, “universities and think tanks were 
appendages of the Establishment, places to get ideas and faithful subordinates. 
To be sure, the appendages gained a firm foothold in the Establishment in the 
Kennedy Administration with men like McGeorge Bundy and Walt Rostow. 
But with the ascendency of Kissinger, they moved into the very heart of the 
Establishment and took over.”*° 

The logical sequel to the Cold War University, with its fantastic intake 
in terms of intellect and expertise aroused by America’s rise to a position of 


global responsibility, was the arrival in the foreign affairs marketplace of men 
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specifically trained to deal with international relations—and who would soon 
find themselves at the helm. “The new class . . . was created not to wrest power 
away from the older, more traditional Establishment, but ostensibly to serve it,” 
Halberstam recalled, thinking perhaps of the way James Conant or McGeorge 
Bundy sought to train, one after another, the best possible specialists in area 
studies and international relations.*! 

The rise of this new class to positions of power was accompanied by a gradual 
shift in the center of gravity of the foreign policy elite from New York toward 
Washington, where the Council on Foreign Relations opened a branch office 
in 1972. The federal capital, which up to then had looked like an intellectual 
desert, began to acquire a critical mass with stronger universities nourished 
by foreign affairs practitioners, more and more think tanks, important news- 
papers and magazines, and so on. The renewal of the foreign policy elite was 
accompanied above all by a pronounced social change: lawyers specializing in 
business, businessmen themselves, and Wall Street bankers were being replaced 
by professors, think tank experts, Congressional assistants, staff members of 
major foundations, lawyers, political activists, and journalists, all of whom were 
reaching the very highest levels of decision making in American foreign policy. 

This evolution also marked the triumph of meritocracy. The 1944 G.I. Bill 
of Rights had opened the way: after transforming the composition of univer- 
sity student bodies, it had begun to make its effects felt in American society 
at large. With new recruitment policies, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton were 
no longer reserved to the sons of the well born; they were broadly opened up 
to new populations from the middle or even lower middle classes, including 
immigrant populations with unfamiliar names such as “Heinz Kissinger” or 
“Zbigniew Brzezinski.” The family name no longer sufficed to guarantee a 
career; as Halberstam wrote, “it was harder for the children of bygone glories 
to assume command, for they were often outstripped in college by the hungry, 
driven children of the meritocracy.’4? Brzezinski himself has often stressed 
how different he felt from the wasp elite, and how clearly he had perceived 


the passing of the torch to more diverse populations. 


Wall Street bankers were wasps, and they were influent in the Council 
on Foreign Relations, they represented this dominant view of America’s 
role in the world, going all the way back to the 30s, even the 20s, Wilson, 


even going back to Roosevelt, I think that has sociologically changed 
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America, it has become fragmented, eclectic; other groups, Jews, Cen- 
tral Europeans, Eastern Europeans and now Asians and Hindus have 
increasingly became part of the game, in a way, I was symbolic, Henry 
was particularly symbolic because he was among the first, and very 
visibly so. . . . I remember Carter writing a hand-written note to the 
entire staff, learning how to spell and pronounce Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
but that was revolutionary. But now, you have Asian names, Hindu 


names, all sorts of names.4? 


The passage from one elite to the next did not take place overnight, nor was 
it all amicable. During the 1970s, two famous incidents of friction emblema- 
tized the difference in values between the Establishment and the professional 
elite: these were clashes between Kissinger and Brzezinski with their respec- 
tive secretaries of state, William Rogers and Cyrus Vance—two heirs of the 
Establishment, two men of the old school. Very quickly, Rogers was pushed 
aside by Kissinger, who centralized American foreign policy in the White House 
with Nixon’s approval, and literally pushed the State Department into the 
shadows—even as he centralized the operations of a very well-staffed National 
Security Council (Nsc) around himself. But it was not only a classic situation of 
bureaucratic domination: between the two men there were also different codes 
of conduct, different values. Rogers’s personal discretion, modesty, integrity, 
and loyalty were in striking contrast to Kissinger’s orchestrated self-promotion, 
his seduction of journalists and his art of calculated retreat, his brusque and 
often deceptive or devious modus operandi, even toward his own advisers. *4 

Brzezinski, for his part, explained his relations with Vance and Warren 
Christopher, deputy secretary of state, in terms of sociological differences. In 
Power and Principle, a memoir of his service as national security adviser, he 
classified both men as representative of a “once-dominant wasp elite” to which 
he did not belong any more than President Jimmy Carter did, and to which “it 
was not easy for [him] to relate.”4> He noted, in this context, that the decline of 
the wasps in America coincided with a decline in Anglo-American hegemony 
in the world. Brzezinski also saw Vance and Christopher as embodying the 
virtues and limitations of the legal profession (both were lawyers), ready to 
negotiate interminably, even when the intricacies of legal argument ought to 
give way to the use of force in an international environment much more violent 


than that of the world of American business, and in which not all problems 
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could be solved by negotiation. Brzezinski deeply regretted that Vance’s values 
as a “gentleman” led him to refuse to consider espionage directed at foreign 
embassies, and he added that, “like Secretary Henry Stimson earlier, he seemed 
to feel that one should not read other people’s mail,” whereas he himself recom- 
mended to Carter that microphones be placed in the cottages of Camp David in 
1978 to listen to the internal deliberations of the Israeli and Egyptian negotiators 
(Carter rejected the idea).4° The Wise Men, especially Averell Harriman, who 
had been Vance’s mentor, returned the compliment, depicting Brzezinski as a 
dyed-in-the-wool anti-Soviet “who’s not really an American.”47 

This confrontation between Vance and Brzezinski—a real one, but con- 
siderably exaggerated by the press and thus in the collective memory—was 
also interpreted as a clash between Establishment values and those of the “new 
professional elite,” by the very authors of the concept of this new elite, Leslie 
Gelb and Anthony Lake. They depicted the uneven confrontation between 
Vance, a gentleman operating according to the principle of noblesse oblige (and 
who, for example, once reprimanded a subordinate for a calumny leaked in the 
press against the national security adviser) and Brzezinski, who was represented 
as a cynical operator who would stoop to anything in order to prevail and who 
used the press freely to destabilize Vance. In reality, the confrontations came 
about primarily among members of the “professional elite”: under the Carter 
administration, Gelb, a New York Times journalist, and Lake, a diplomat who 
had worked for the Carnegie Foundation, were two of Vance’s key lieuten- 
ants at the State Department. They were the ones to whom Brzezinski later 
attributed the flood of leaks directed against him, leaving him to think that 
the anecdote about Vance’s reprimand addressed to “one of his subordinates” 
was a firsthand account.*® In short, the real sociological break doubtless ran 
between Vance, a relic of the former era, and the rest of the administration, 


rather than between the State Department and Brzezinski’s Nsc. 


Tie sites of power of the foreign policy Establishment, all located in New 
York, had been the banks, the major business law firms, the boards of big 
businesses, clubs, and of course the Council on Foreign Relations. Men left 
Wall Street for Washington to serve in the government for a few years, then 
returned to the private sector in order to manage their businesses again. As 


for the academics from Harvard and MIT who were called on as experts, they 
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generally made the Cambridge-Washington round-trip on a weekly basis, while 
maintaining their university positions. But in the 1960s, the situation began to 
change. A between-two-worlds zone developed and expanded, giving experts 
the opportunity to continue to work on foreign policy after completing 
stints in positions of responsibility, in a fast-growing network of benevolent 
universities, think tanks, foundations, newspapers, consultancies, political 
action committees, and so on. This material infrastructure was what made 
the rise of the new professional elite possible; the enlightened dilettantism of 
lawyers and bankers was becoming a thing of the past. “The other pleasant 
surprise” of those years, Brzezinski has explained, “is discovering that you 
can be outside of government without having—in my case—to go back to 
academia 100%, but to use the academic connection to remain relevant to 
the policy-making process.” 49 

Paradoxically, the Council of Foreign Relations remained one of the new 
professional elites most important sites of power. The CFR, Root’s institution, 
served both Kissinger and Brzezinski as a springboard from the mid-1950s to 
the mid-196os. In the 1970s, as a consequence of the divisions provoked by 
the Vietnam War, the Council began to lose some of its preeminence, because 
it was no longer able to co-opt the new elite: whether on the right or the left, 
these newcomers preferred to criticize from the outside rather than to fall in 
with the Establishment and respect its rules of low-key debate. In addition, and 
more important, other comparable organizations, located closer to the center 
of power in Washington, were on the rise.°° Nevertheless, the CFR remained a 
preeminent institution, and it continues to flourish to this day; many members 
of the new “professional elite” have been groomed there. 

The 1970s saw a blossoming of think tanks. The Brookings Institution 
is one of the most powerful and the earliest, created in 1916. It played a role 
in the conception of the United Nations and the Marshall Plan, but its for- 
eign policy program was not really fleshed out until Henry Owen, who had 
been Brzezinski’s patron on the Policy Planning Council, became its director 
in 1969.5! Owen expanded the activity at Brookings in this area, focusing on 
concerning defense issues; he recruited a number of experts who had worked 
in the Johnson and Nixon administrations, such as Edward Fried and Morton 
Halperin, and he launched numerous task forces to produced new ideas and 
offer alternatives to the administration’s positions. Brzezinski participated in 


one of these in 1975, on the Middle East, and the experience influenced 
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him so much that in Power and Principle, his memoirs devoted to the Carter 
administration, he reproduced the outlines of the plan for Israeli-Palestinian 
peace—including the idea of a Palestinian state—that the Brookings group had 
recommended (one of its members was William Quandt, who later worked 
with Brzezinski at the Nsc).°? 

Positioned to the left of the Brookings Institution, the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace New York was founded in New York in 1910; 
this group too had Root as its first president. In 1971, pressed by its newly 
elected president Thomas Hughes, the Endowment decided to relocate from 
New York to Washington and to work on American foreign policy rather than 
focusing on the United Nations; it thus provided a home for the new quarterly 
journal Foreign Policy. Much further to the left—indeed, on the margins— 
was the Institute for Policy Studies (1rs) founded in 1963 by Richard Barnet 
and Marcus Raskin; the 1Ps was the voice of anti-imperialist protest. On the 
right, during the same period, a number of think tanks were also speaking out. 
The Center for Strategic and International Studies (csis), founded in 1962 
at Georgetown, a hawkish and conservative Jesuit university, was close for 
example to the group around Henry “Scoop” Jackson in the Senate and on 
the Reaganian right; it concentrated on strategic analysis, following the example 
of Britains International Institute for Strategic Studies (11ss).53 Later, in the 
1980s, the csis become more bipartisan; it welcomed Brzezinski, Kissinger, 
and James Schlesinger into its ranks in order to balance its political line. The 
Heritage Foundation, created in 1972 to concentrate entirely on Congress, and 
the American Enterprise Institute (aEr), created during the Second World War, 
responded to the challenge posed by Brookings by paying more and more 
attention to international affairs. The Arı in particular provided a platform for 
the growing neoconservative movement: its members included Irving Kristol, 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, and Michael Novak. Finally, moving beyond Washington 
to the West Coast the Hoover Institution at Stanford continued to welcome 
experts and thinkers on the right. 

But the between-two-worlds zone that offered the new professional elite 
the possibility of continuing to work on foreign affairs while shifting from one 
set of responsibilities to another also encompassed other types of institutions: 
nongovernmental organizations such as Freedom House, charitable foundations 
(Ford and Carnegie, for example), hybrids such as the Atlantic Council (1961), or 
the German Marshall Fund of the United States, created in 1972 by the German 
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government thanks to the activism of Guido Goldman (who had studied with 
Kissinger, Brzezinski, and Hoffmann at Harvard). It also included political 
groups and “citizens’ committees” such as the Trilateral Commission organized 
by Brzezinski and David Rockefeller, the Coalition for a Democratic Majority, 
the Committee on the Present Danger.*4 It even included Congress, where 
congressional assistant positions were becoming more and more specialized. 

There remained, of course, the universities and their research centers, such 
as Brzezinski’s Research Institute on Communist Affairs at Columbia, along 
with schools of international relations (sais, the Fletcher School, the Elliott 
School, and so on), which offered great latitude to their faculties. Brzezinski, 
for example, was granted frequent sabbatical leaves—for his tour of the world 
during the academic year 1962—1963, for his stint on the Policy Planning 
Council from July 1966 to early 1968, for his residency in Japan in 1971, for 
his work on the Trilateral Commission in 1973—1975, and so on. 

For the members of the new professional elite who remained in university 
positions, however, the articulation between the academic world and the politi- 
cal world was not necessarily easy to manage. This was Brzezinski’s case, with 
the student revolt. But several professors who had taken part in the Vietnam 
War experienced much more serious misadventures. The offices of John Roche 
(a personal adviser to LBJ) at Brandeis and those of Ed Gullion (ambassador 
to the Congo) at Tufts’ Fletcher School were bombed, and Walt Rostow lost 
his position at MIT; his colleagues refused to take him back, and he had to go 
into “exile” at the University of Texas.>? 

Brzezinski too sometimes found himself squeezed in the uneasy articulation 
between his university colleagues and the policy he was defending—even if his 
vision of “peaceful engagement” with the communist bloc compensated some- 
what for his position on Vietnam. When he worked in the Policy Planning 
Council, he tried to improve relations between the academic community and 
the Johnson administration and even with the president himself. In May 1967, 
Johnson brought together those of his advisers who were also academics, and 
Brzezinski tried to explain to the president that his communication problem 
with the professors resulted from his personal style. Silence fell in the room; 
no one breathed. Johnson replied that he had taken all the social reform mea- 
sures the professors had wanted, but that he could not change his style, and 
he asked all the advisers present to pick up their pilgrim’s staffs and go off to 


defend the administration.*” 
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Shortly afterward, Brzezinski received a letter from a Columbia colleague, 
William Fox, who had been infuriated by the account of that meeting in the New 
York Times. The article described the objective as an attempt on the administra- 
tion’s part to understand “what ailed some of their distinguished colleagues in 
the intellectual community”—as if the administration were infallible and the 
problem necessarily lay with the professors.*® Fox took particular issue with the 
fact that moderate critics like himself had been ignored and treated as enemies. 
Brzezinski replied that the article did not accurately report the goals of the meet- 
ing, which was supposed to have remained confidential, but that he accepted the 
criticism and would share it with his colleagues. He added that he was sorry that 
within academia only the unconditional supporters and the hysterical opponents 
of the Vietnam War were making themselves heard, for he was in agreement with 
Fox’s reasoned arguments (Fox had stressed that, from Thailand to Indonesia, 
the dominoes hadn't fallen, a fact that gave the United States some room to 
maneuver).*? A little later, contrary to Francis Bator’s hopes, Brzezinski advised 
Johnson against meeting with a group of professors at Harvard: he thought that 
the faculty had made up its own mind and that a meeting would be of no use 
(Johnson ended up following Brzezinski’s advice).©° 

If the university offered the new professional elite a sometimes ambivalent 
base, that elite found itself welcomed with open arms by the media, which were 
experiencing a continuous expansion (in the case of television) and a golden age 
(in the case of the press). This additional transformation of American civilization 
contributed to the decline of the old Establishment in many different ways. 
For one thing, the credibility of Establishment discourse on Vietnam was col- 
lapsing, while that of the media was rising. Journalists felt less and less in thrall 
to politicians, less obliged, for example, to keep state secrets (as they had done 
with respect to the Cuban missile crisis), while pressure in favor of leaks—a 
cardinal sin, for the old school—was regularly increasing, first with Vietnam 
and then with Watergate.®! More generally, information was spreading, and 
the major networks, supported by their own networks of correspondents and, 
before long, by their own media experts, could claim at least as much knowledge 
of international events as the Wise Men had. 

The latter, as Isaacson and Thomas note, “abhorred publicity.”°? By con- 
trast, under the operating rules of the new elite, visibility was a major asset. It 
was important to publish not in dusty academic journals but in places where 


the writing could influence the public debate and make authors known at the 
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same time. Two types of publications counted: the journals that focused on 
international affairs (Foreign Affairs, Foreign Policy, The New Republic, Com- 
mentary, and the like), and the press that addressed a truly broad audience: 
the three major publications were the New York Times, Time Magazine, and 
Newsweek, but the Washington Post (especially in the federal capital) and the 
Wall Street Journal (especially on the right) were also widely read. The opinion 
pages of the New York Times dated from 1970, whereas in many journals the 
habit of soliciting opinions from experts or publishing their public presenta- 
tions had already been established. Brzezinski benefited from this privilege 
starting in the 1960s, especially in the Washington Post. From December 1969 
to September 1970, Brzezinski even had a regular column in Newsweek that was 
almost always reproduced in the Washington Post, a situation that contributed 
considerably to his reputation. 

As for the specialized press, in late 1970, as it happened, Brzezinski partici- 
pated in the adventure of launching Foreign Policy, a magazine created by his 
friend Sam Huntington along with Warren Demian Manshel (another Harvard 
alumnus who made a fortune on Wall Street and had already financed the 
launching of The Public Interest in 1965). The idea of Foreign Policy was to offer 
a platform for new and original ideas after the hawk/ dove split over Vietnam, 
in a livelier style than the staid and boring Foreign Affairs. The journal was 
intended to be “post-birds and anti-sacred cows.”® Its intent was to explore a 
topsy-turvy world that did not consist exclusively in bipolar confrontation— 
even if Foreign Policy took that situation quite seriously—but also encompassed 
new developments and new forces: multinational firms, interdependence, the 
media, technology, oil, North-South relations, the environment, and so on. 
The quarterly publication, with an original format, quickly took over as the 
organ of the new elite, and it published several articles that became classics, 
such as the one by Stanley Hoffmann on the Algerian solution to Vietnam 
(cited by McGeorge Bundy during his talks at the CFR in May 1971), and 
texts by Albert Wohnstetter, Paul Warnke, and Paul Nitze on the arms race, 
Godfrey Hodgson’s piece on the end of the Establishment (no surprises), and 
Brzezinski’s articles on the Nixon administration, especially his famous report 
assigning letter grades to the administration at the half-way mark, in 1971.64 

Foreign Policy has often been accused of purveying a left-oriented partisan 
line, the one expressed in Carter’s foreign policy, at least within the State Depart- 
ment. It is undeniable that the journal was one of the sites where reconstruction 


of liberalism took place after Vietnam, and that a number of those who would 
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later work for Carter were published in that journal—Richard Holbrooke, the 
future deputy secretary of state for Asia, was even its editor from 1972 to 1976. 
However, the political diversity of the writers was such that the accusation is 
by and large inaccurate. Moreover, Huntington and Brzezinski were hawkish 
Democrats, different from the generation of Democrats affected by the Vietnam 
syndrome (Gelb, Lake, Halperin, Holbrooke, and others), as they proved in 
the political battles of the Carter administration. And, even with a powerful 
personality such as Holbrooke in charge, they retained ultimate control over 
the editorial line of Foreign Policy. The archives reveal, among other things, 
that Brzezinski played an active role in the journal and gave his opinions about 
proposed members of the editorial committee and potential authors.°? Thus 
Charles Gati—a specialist in Eastern Europe and one of Brzezinski’s protégés 
at Columbia—trecalls that his article “The Forgotten Region,” which suggested 
that the Ford-Kissinger policy led to neglect of Eastern Europe, was imposed 
on Holbrooke by Brzezinski, who disagreed completely with Gati.66 

Brzezinski also proved early on to be a star on television, as much at ease 
under the camera’s eye as he was drafting an op-ed column, and his on-screen 
performances contributed to his notoriety. As early as 1962, he was chosen 
to inaugurate the series of televised presentations for five commercial net- 
works that the School of International Affairs at Columbia was negotiating 
with the Metropolitan Broadcasting Company (in these performances, he 
evoked the consequences of tensions within the communist bloc).°” The most 
important televised debate in which he participated during those years was 
unquestionably the one on Vietnam, which pitted National Security Adviser 
McGeorge Bundy supported by Brzezinski and an expert from RAND, against 
Hans Morgenthau, the father of the discipline of international relations at the 
University of Chicago, supported in his fierce opposition to the war by two 
other experts.°® Brzezinski defended his vision of falling dominoes, warning, as 
he had done in his Washington Post article against the consequences of Chinese 
hegemony, which would be felt in Asia but would also influence the attitude 
of the Soviets. During the years that followed, and indeed for the rest of his 
life, he continued to frequent the New York studios of the various television 
networks, particularly, from 2007 to his death ten years later, for the Morning 
Joe program on MSNBC on which his daughter Mika was a cohost. 

But the depiction of power centers and the operating rules of the new 
professional elite would be incomplete without the crucial link of presiden- 


tial campaigns, which have tended to serve as ladders leading toward power. 
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The “marketplace of experts” in international affairs that can be observed at 
the beginning of each administration is based on a long period of advance 
preparation, which decides who will be placed where in the hierarchies of 
the State Department, the Pentagon, and the nsc. It is not enough for the 
experts to make themselves attractive by their production of op-ed columns 
and reports, their knowledge and their original ideas, their institutional 
positions; they must also commit themselves to the team of a particular 
presidential candidate—and they must choose the right one, the one who 
has the greatest chance of winning while being receptive to the message of 
the expert. If this candidate loses in the primaries, it is always possible to join 
the team of his victorious rival, but in a subordinate position with respect to 
other experts. The actual work, moreover, is limited; only a small group of 
individuals do the bulk of the work, which consisted in drafting speeches, 
preparing for the debates, and orienting the candidate while reconciling 
foreign policy with the electoral imperatives. 

Brzezinski occupied a subordinate position in the 1960 Kennedy campaign. 
He also did not play a major role in Johnson’s 1964 campaign (he was a member 
of the orientation council of the committee of young citizens for Johnson).® In 
1968, by contrast, he was Humphrey’s principal foreign policy adviser. A close 
look at Kissinger’s itinerary as adviser in 1968 and Brzezinski’s in 1972 will make 
it clear how electoral campaigns work and highlight their significance. But first, 
it will be useful to review some of the controversies and challenges that came 


to the fore as the new professional elite was edging out the old Establishment. 


Fron the mid-1970s on, the idea of the emergence of a new elite was chal- 
lenged from the left and even more from the right. Conservatives and neocon- 
servatives viewed the new elite as neither more nor less than an avatar of the 
old Establishment—but a degraded avatar with depleted virility and strength 
of character; it had abandoned the worldview that had prevailed since 1945 
and had lost its faith in America. Carl Gershman, the future president of the 
National Endowment for Democracy, in a still-famous article in Commentary, 
explained that the liberals had succeeded in distancing themselves with respect 
to the Vietnam War, for which they were nonetheless responsible. Helped by 
the eight years under Nixon, to whom moral responsibility for the war had 


been transferred little by little, they succeeded in restoring their virginity, as it 
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were, and they reinvented a new form of liberalism in foreign policy for which 
the journal Foreign Policy became a primary outlet.”° 

This “Foreign Policy Establishment,” according to Gershman, comprised 
members of the old elite (including Warnke, Hughes, and Vance), young dip- 
lomats of the Vietnam generation (Holbrooke, Gelb, Lake, and others), and 
various experts or theoreticians such as Stanley Hoffmann, Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
and Marshall Shulman. In the new liberal doctrine, a central place was occupied 
by the lesson of Vietnam and the blindness to which anti-communism led 
(Carter, in a speech at Notre Dame on May 22, 1977, evoked “the inordinate fear 
of communism””?). In particular, Gershman stigmatized the five liberal ideas 
at the heart of that elite’s new consensus: military strength was outmoded; the 
North-South axis had replaced the East-West axis; economic interdependence 
and third-world nationalisms were creating a world in which America must no 
longer intervene; the peoples of the world were more interested in equality than 
in freedom (hence an attitude of moral relativism with regard to sociopolitical 
systems); and the USSR was above all a defensive power—an idea supported 
in particular by Kennan. In his conclusion, Gershman declared that “the new 
Establishment never spoke for the country as a whole but for a narrow if influ- 
ential sector of the elite which had ceased to believe in America after Vietnam, 
and which despite its proclaimed optimism seems to have resigned itself to the 
forward momentum of political forces in the world committed to America’s 
defeat.”7? 

Other authors emphasized, as Gershman did, the continuity between the 
traditional Establishment and the new liberal elite. Thus, far from fading away, 
the Council on Foreign Relations continued to exercise persistent influence and 
remained at the heart of the networks that really counted. Richard Perle, for 
his part, underscored the uniformity of thought that continued to characterize 
the new elite, along with its gregarious aspect: “There is a tendency to pursue 
the fashionable. If you asked them to rate national security problems now and 
five years ago, you would get startlingly different results. They’re all drinking 
from the same intellectual well. They’re all living off the same foundations and 
institutions.”74 

These critiques are partly justified, but the overall approach is errone- 
ous. First, Foreign Policy was much more diverse than its critics on the right 
acknowledged. Of the five pillars of the new liberalism denounced by Gershman, 
Brzezinski, for example, can be identified with only one—the idea that the 
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world’s peoples seem more interested in equality than in freedom; he further 
developed this position in an article in Foreign Policy.”* But far from drawing a 
relativist or pessimistic conclusion, he asserted that America must maintain its 
values, practice “capitalism in one country’; he criticized the country’s introspec- 
tive, even isolationist climate, but he declared his optimism about the future of 
America. Beyond that, he certainly did not contest the importance of military 
strength or of the Soviet challenge: he simply tried to incorporate the North- 
South dimension into his vision. 

But even if excessive generalizations were set aside and the validity of the 
criticisms that Gershwin and Perle addressed to the new Establishment were 
acknowledged—the fashion effect, the lesson of Vietnam taken too far, and so 
on—it is the overall framework of the critique that poses a problem. For the 
idea is not that a leading foreign policy elite has disappeared; it is rather that 
its sociological profile and operating rules have been overturned. Moreover, 
the victorious attack of the neoconservatives on the liberals confirms this the- 
sis. The neoconservatives are not Wall Street bankers either; they are foreign 
affairs professionals. Perle, for example, worked for a citizens’ committee—the 
Committee to Maintain a Prudent Defense Policy, led by two members of the 
Establishment, Nitze and Acheson—before rejoining the team of Senator Scoop 
Jackson, who was in charge of international affairs; Gershman was a political 
activist (with Social Democrats USA) who worked at Freedom House. In other 
words, though they could stigmatize a faction of the new “professional elite” in 
power under Carter, they could not deny that they themselves belonged to 
it—they rose to power under Reagan, relying on their own network of foun- 
dations and think tanks, a network that Sidney Blumenthal has called the 
“counter-Establishment.””° The tone used in their ideological attacks reinforced 
the idea that the gentlemen of the Establishment, for their part, belonged 
definitively to the past. 

This controversy underlines an important characteristic of the new profes- 
sional elite. Undeniably, the 1970s were a decade during which foreign affairs 
became much more politicized than they had been, the period in which expertise 
was immediately analyzed as coming from the right or from the left. If think 
tanks were multiplying, it was because a number of them had a pronounced 
ideological orientation and had to respond to the political demands of their 
financial supporters. Moreover, Destler, Gelb, and Lake began their study of 


the new professional elite with the observation that Carter, and then Reagan 
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four years later, had filled all the higher echelons of the Pentagon, the State 
Department, and the National Security Council with their own partisans, and 
that no one remained in place from one administration to the next, so far apart 
were the two groups in terms of their worldview. 

Still, this central characteristic of the new professional elite does not apply 
to Kissinger or to Brzezinski. Their trajectories do not stand out by virtue of 
their membership in a camp, a school of thought in foreign policy—liberal, 
realist, neoconservative, or the new right—but by virtue of the fact that they had 
gone through the Cold War University and had been pioneers in terms of the 
new rules for selecting members of the elite, quickly attaining high positions of 
authority despite their social origins. Left-right polarization came after they had 
already begun their careers, and neither one was ever driven by ideology; each 
has always developed his own ideas even to the point, in Brzezinski’s case, of 
not supporting the Democratic candidate in certain instances (1972 and 1988), 
and to the point, in Kissinger’s case, of looking like an opportunist, passing 
himself off (unconvincingly) as a supporter of the new right in the 1980s and 
then, later, as a partisan of Bush and the invasion of Iraq. This distinction is 
what makes it possible to call them precursors—rather than archetypes—of 
the professional elite, and it reinforces the idea that they indeed belonged to 
the microgeneration at Harvard that could no longer be characterized as part 


of the Establishment but was not quite yet part of the professional elite. 


Kissinger 1968 / Brzezinski 1972: Two Revealing 
Electoral Campaigns 


Kissinger and Brzezinski were at once precursors and masterminds of the new 
elite, in the sense that they had learned more quickly but also put into practice 
more energetically and more successfully than anyone else the new recipes for 
access to power. One of the keys of their success was the art of putting the capital 
they had accumulated in one of the four areas that counted—academia, the 
media, society, and politics—to work in the other areas; in other words, they 
were able to set up virtuous circles entailing their intellectual standing, their vis- 
ibility, their networks, and their status as political advisers, so that each advance 
in one field opened new doors and possibilities in another. 

Kissinger benefited early on—starting with his 350-page master’s thesis on 


the direction of history—from a well-deserved image of intellectual brilliance 
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that he maintained through his numerous publications. That image had been 
his principal asset in the effort to get the attention of people who counted: 
professors such as William Yandell Elliott, businessmen such as Nelson Rocke- 
feller, journalists, and politicians. In 1951, with the help of Bill Elliott, Kissinger 
created the International Seminar at Harvard, which gave him an exceptional 
network of acquaintances, not only abroad but also within the aristocracy of 
the transatlantic “Republic of Letters,” through the journal Confluence—and 
this network opened up new horizons that reinforced his intellectual panache. 
It was precisely because Nelson Rockefeller found him brilliant but also enter- 
prising, thanks to the summer seminar, that he hired Kissinger in 1955 to run 
special projects for the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, bringing Kissinger material 
comfort and greater visibility.”° 

That same year, a certain Arthur Schlesinger Jr., who also admired the 
young man’s intellectual capacities, sent his contacts at the Council on Foreign 
Relations a copy of the remarks Kissinger had made on one of Schlesinger’s 
papers about nuclear deterrence.”” That led to Kissinger’s first article in Foreign 
Affairs in April 1955.78 More important, it led to the invitation to become 
director of a CFR study group on nuclear weapons, a (collective) project that 
was the basis for his (personal) 1957 best-seller, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy.’? That book really launched Kissinger’s public career and gave him 
enviable visibility. But it also conferred such status that Harvard could no 
longer deny him a university position, and McGeorge Bundy installed him 
as deputy director of the crra and extracted a tenured position for him in the 
Government Department. To be sure, these successes were followed by failure 
when he sought to convert this intellectual and social capital to political capital: 
he was indeed invited to work for the White House, which wanted to keep 
his competencies for itself and not let Rusk’s State Department put them to 
its own use, but his relations with Bundy were not good, and Kissinger’s first 
experience in Washington was a failure. 

That fact in no way kept him from continuing to move his pawns forward 
on various chessboards—book publications, interviews and opinion pieces, 
consultancies for the State Department or RAND, work for Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s campaigns, and so on; every move brought him additional experience 
and supplementary contacts that enhanced his reputation and that he could 
put to use elsewhere. Then came the 1968 electoral campaign, the high point 


of a strategy of omnipresence taken to the extreme, and a critical moment in 
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which the capital he had accumulated in his various fields (academia, media, 
society, politics) could be transformed into the only currency that counted: 
power. Because the stakes were so high, Kissinger took enormous risks and 
came close to being ruled out, before ending up with the highest prize in the 
race, an office in the White House. 

To summarize a bit simplistically, Kissinger played the role of double if not 
triple agent during the campaign, in order to maximize his chances of being 
part of the team that would finally be in charge. In the beginning, he worked 
for his patron Nelson Rockefeller, but, once Rockefeller’s defeat by Nixon in 
the primaries was accepted, in March-April 1968, Kissinger offered to inform 
Humphrey’s camp about Nixon—and then to inform Nixon’s camp about the 
progress in the Paris negotiations with North Vietnam. 

Ted Van Dyk recalls in his memoirs that he visited the Rockefeller head- 
quarters in Manhattan around 1965 and was impressed by the documenta- 
tion, some of it negative, that had been collected about Nixon, a huge “black 
book” of sorts. When Rockefeller was defeated, Van Dyk remembered that 
mine of information, thinking that it might be of use to the Humphrey 
campaign, for which he was an adviser. He then asked Brzezinski to ask his 
buddy Kissinger for this document, and Kissinger agreed.8° In his biogra- 
phy of Kissinger, Walter Isaacson added that the offer to show the files to 
Humphrey’s camp was also made directly to Kissinger by Sam Huntington, 
one of Brzezinski’s acolytes during the campaign, at the end of the summer at 
Martha’s Vineyard, where they were both vacationing.®! There was nothing 
suspect about this, moreover: until mid-November, Kissinger shared with many 
people, including Brzezinski, what a poor opinion he had always had of Nixon, 
even his hatred for the individual. Weeks went by, however, and Kissinger 
put off keeping his word. Finally, the day when Brzezinski was preparing to 
go get the dossier in person, Kissinger’s secretary called him up to cancel the 
appointment, for Kissinger had become Nixon’s adviser.8” 

Nine years later, in 1977, when Brzezinski had just arrived at the White 
House, he attended a reception at the Senate in honor of Hubert Humphrey, 
who had been diagnosed with cancer. During his remarks, Brzezinski declared 
to Humphrey: “The greatest opportunity in my life was to serve in your 1968 
campaign.” Then, singling out Kissinger in the audience, he tossed out a barbed 
remark that was intelligible to only a few insiders: “And I want to publicly thank 


Dr. Kissinger for the assistance he offered during that campaign.”®4 
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But the story does not end there. At the beginning of September, Nixon’s 
foreign policy adviser Richard Allen received a phone call from Kissinger, who 
offered to supply Nixon with information about the Paris peace negotiations 
with North Vietnam—a crucial factor for the final two months of the campaign, 
since the announcement of a peace agreement or even of decisive progress 
could affect the results of the election. Kissinger had refused an offer, made by 
Allen a few weeks earlier, to become an official adviser to Nixon, saying that 
he would be more useful if his role were not made public.84 And with good 
reason: he had worked as a consultant for the Johnson administration, had 
excellent contacts within the delegation led by Harriman, and he mentioned to 
Allen that he was leaving for Paris a few days later.8% Allen eagerly accepted, and 
Kissinger—who did indeed have access to information about the peace talks (as 
was later confirmed by members of the on-site negotiating team, Holbrooke 
in particular)—had the information transmitted to Nixon, who corroborated 
this in his memoirs.®° 

In the end, the material transmitted was not crucial. Kissinger did in fact 
keep Nixon informed about the progress of the negotiations, and warned him 
in advance about the agreement that allowed the suspension of bombing on 
October 31. On the one hand, Nixon had another source of information on 
the negotiating team, a fact of which Kissinger was unaware; on the other 
hand, it seems that Kissinger may have overreached when he arranged to send 
an implicit message to the South Vietnamese president Nguyen Van Thieu, 
that he would obtain a result more favorable to his own interests if Nixon won 
the election, thus depriving Humphrey of an agreement that would have been 
highly advantageous for his campaign.®” 

But the result of this transmission of information, which has been denounced 
as a betrayal by some, was that it enabled Kissinger to attract Nixon’s attention 
and confidence; for multiple complex reasons, Nixon ended up inviting him 
to become his national security adviser, with the primary task of bypassing 
the State Department and centralizing foreign policy in the White House. For 
Kissinger, this was more or less a “mission accomplished,” at the price of a few 
sharp turns and a rapid reversal of his personal opinion of Nixon. “Kissinger’s 
capacity to be all things to all campaigns,” Halberstam comments, “an overt 
Rockefeller man, a semi-overt Humphrey man, a covert Nixon man—reflects 
the emergence of the rootless operator in the modern superstate.”88 We are 


undeniably far removed from the Wise Men of the Establishment, whom 
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presidents almost had to beg to get them to agree to go to Washington to 
serve the country. 

Brzezinski provides another example, both of the way successes in various 
fields of activity were mutually reinforcing, and of the importance of presiden- 
tial campaigns, even if he falls short of the level of suppleness in maneuvering 
achieved by Kissinger in 1968. Just as was the case for Kissinger, Brzezinski’s 
greatest asset at the start lay in the intellectual brilliance that drew the attention 
of his professors and protectors, and that he gradually managed to transform 
into visibility via the media, into useful social relations, and into an influential 
political role. 

Carl Friedrich, for example, offered to coauthor the book that Brzezinski had 
in mind on totalitarianism, and this helped make the young Brzezinski known 
in the university milieu starting in 1956. Then Bowie welcomed him to the 
CFIA and encouraged him to write The Soviet Bloc, which launched his career 
as a recognized specialist in an important and innovative subject. Paradoxically, 
it was his failure to achieve a tenured position at Harvard that accelerated 
his career. As he himself had suspected, New York was an ideal platform 
for his social and political advancement. His insertion in the networks of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, his greater media visibility, and his position 
taking led to the offer of a slot on the Policy Planning Council. From there, 
he extended his influence toward the White House, and in particular toward 
the vice president, who turned out to be the Democratic candidate for 1968 
and who invited Brzezinski to become his chief adviser on foreign policy. The 
electoral defeat temporarily broke this virtuous circle, but Brzezinski soon 
rebounded. 

To flesh out the paradigm of the rise of the new elite, it will be useful to take 
a quick look at Brzezinski’s trajectory beyond 1968. He continued to publish, 
but he extended his realm of expertise toward international affairs in gen- 
eral (Between Two Ages: Americas Role in the Technetronic Era, 1970), and then 
toward Japan (The Fragile Blossom, 1972), in order to become a more complete, 
more “universal” expert.” His good relations with McGeorge Bundy, who had 
become president of the Ford Foundation, along with his image as an influential 
intellectual, allowed him to get funding for a period of residency in Japan. His 
stint there reinforced his idea that it was essential to privilege ties among devel- 
oped nations: this was the origin of the Trilateral Commission, which David 


Rockefeller (Nelson’s brother) agreed to fund. Brzezinski became its director, 
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further expanding his networks and his influence. In fact, it was through the 
Trilateral Commission that he met Jimmy Carter, who found Brzezinski’s ana- 
lytic notes and his advice so fruitful that he named him his principal foreign 
policy adviser in 1976. Carter’s victorious presidential campaign, unlike the one 
in 1968, finally opened the White House doors to Brzezinski. 

If Brzezinski is viewed as a representative or simply a precursor of the new 
professional elite, then the 1972 campaign is most revealing as far as its func- 
tioning and its new rules were concerned. In 1968, and especially in 1976, 
Brzezinski occupied a central place on the team of the Democratic candidate 
who won the primaries: the situation was thus clear, and those campaigns, 
however interesting they may be in themselves, do not contribute much to 
our understanding of the new mechanisms for selecting decision makers in 
the realm of American foreign policy. The 1972 campaign, by contrast, allows 
us to penetrate the workings of the new elite and allows us a better grasp of the 
conditions of Brzezinski’s political rise. 

‘Two weeks after Humphrey’s defeat in the 1968 election, responding to a 
letter of thanks from Humphrey for his services,?° Brzezinski wrote to thank 
Humphrey in turn for having entrusted him with an important role in his cam- 
paign and for having embodied a humanistic alternative to Nixon. Above all, he 
shared once again his fears for the Democratic Party: Humphrey had become 
its political conscience, and he needed to prevent it from deviating toward 
ideological extremism. To that end, Brzezinski suggested using the network 
of task forces that had been set up during the campaign.?! In other words, he 
offered to continue to advise Humphrey during the years to come. And this is 
in fact what happened, at Humphrey’s urging, most notably in the run-up to 
the 1972 primaries. 

On several occasions in 1969 and 1970, Brzezinski sent advice in response 
to specific requests by Humphrey.?? Thus, for the latter’s planned trip to the 
USSR in mid-1969, Brzezinski recommended a program of meetings (and tour- 
ism), and he indicated the best way to keep Moscow from instrumentalizing 
the trip—in particular by spending a couple of days in Prague at the end of 
his travels to meet the Prague Spring leaders, Alexander Dubcek and Ludvik 
Svoboda, as well as Gustav Husak, the figure of normalization, and by visiting 
the village of Lidice, which had been destroyed by the Nazis, to keep things in 
balance. He also advised Humphrey to go see the “nationalities’>— Ukrainians, 
Georgians, and so on—and to read Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s latest book to 


prepare for the visit.?% 
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In the course of 1970, Brzezinski and Humphrey began to address each 
other in their letters as “Dear Zbig” and “Dear Hubert.” By contrast, in 1956, 
Humphrey was “Senator Humphrey”; then throughout the 1968 campaign 
and in 1969 he remained “Mr. Vice President.” This evolution is not simply a 
reflection of American informality: it marks both Brzezinski’s maturation 
and his rise to a more elevated status, less subordinate to Humphrey; in a 
more general way, he was acceding to the more egalitarian relationship that 
can develop between politicians and their foreign policy advisers in a more 
complex world, one in which the adviser’s role has increased in importance. 
Moreover, as he did during the 1968 campaign, Brzezinski went beyond foreign 
affairs and sent his reflections and recommendations to Humphrey on two 
other subjects dear to his heart: the evolution of the Democratic Party and 


that of American society. 


As I see it, the country is becoming increasingly polarized, with Nixon 
obviously basing its strategy on the more conservative elements in soci- 
ety, weaning over to his side some of the Democratic party’s traditional 
support from the blue-collar, lower urban middle class. In so doing, he 
stands a good chance of making the Republican party a truly majori- 
tarian party. 

At the same time, the Democratic party seems to be moving to the 
left, responding to the more extreme and more noisy elements among 
the well-to-do upper middle class liberals, who enjoy being vicarious 
radicals, and to the more frustrated and alienated college activists. As 
a result, the Democratic party seems to be sliding down the same path 
as the Republicans did in the early 60s: towards increasing rhetorical 
extremism, with the result that it begins to be more and more distrusted 
by the mainstream of American life. What happened to the Republicans 
with Goldwater in 1964 could easily happen to Democrats in 1972, if 


present trends continue. 24 


The only hope, according to Brzezinski, was to “pre-empt the vital center” 
by bringing about a clean break with the extreme left. Brzezinski’s analysis was 
not entirely original—Kevin Phillips in 1969 and then Richard Scammon and 
Ben Wattenberg in 1970 also exposed the growing breach between the Demo- 
crats and ordinary Americans, “the mechanic’s wife in Dayton, Ohio”—but 


it was clearly prescient, and it came after a similar warning written two years 
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before, in 1968.°° It comes as no surprise that Humphrey shared Brzezinski’s 
viewpoint: “Keep writing; I need to hear from you.””° The latter did not need 
to be asked twice, and for Humphrey he developed his ideas on the neglect of 
the middle class, in particular from his own observation post, the university. 
“One of the reasons for student extremism is that the extremely rich kids don’t 
give a damn because they know that they cannot lose anyhow, while the poorer 
don’t give a damn because they have nothing to lose.”?” 

On May 25, 1970, Brzezinski undertook to analyze the American crisis in 
depth. The diagnosis of loss of confidence was clear: the Establishment, which 
had held onto America’s tiller up to that point, was divided and in the process 
of dissolving as wasps were losing their influence, without anything coming in 
to take its place. The cracks in the Establishment provided a sort of legitimacy 
to the revolt of young people, pushing them to go too far. It would not be 
easy to win them back for the American system, so deep was their alienation; 
new forms of participation would have to be invented to bring this about. 
Above all, it was essential to reassure the middle class that the situation was not 
prerevolutionary: “America is neither France of 1789 nor of 1958.” In order to 
discuss the defects and problems of American society, it is necessary to admit 
that the 1960s “probably saw more positive change than any other decade 
in this century, whether in regards to race relations, or the war on poverty, 
or the general development of social consciousness.”?® Of course, this rapid 
change came at a cost: it created difficulties and anxieties. But perhaps it was 
possible to counter the revolutionaries on the left and the prophets of misfor- 
tune on the right, while creating safety valves for the young activists (such as 
civil service in underprivileged neighborhoods).?? If this could be done, the 
Democratic Party could regain the upper hand.1°° 

“T like your positive up-beat. You will be hearing me speak out in that vein,” 
Humphrey replied.!©! The exchanges between the two slowed down during the 
following year, partly because Brzezinski was living in Japan. But in late 1971, 
when the campaign started to speed up, Humphrey and his closest adviser, Max 
Kampelman, got back in touch with Brzezinski. Humphrey asked Kampelman 
to organize his council on foreign policy, primarily to help him position himself 
within the complicated environment on the Democratic side: he had to adopt a 
firm international posture but he must not appear complicit with the military- 
industrial complex; he had to defend the arms-control agreements but not the 


abandonment of America’s assets, and so on—all this while he remained obliged 
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to make simplistic choices in the Senate when he voted. In short, he needed 
help, and he added: “Our friend Brzezinski is good at this. I have watched his 
writings in Newsweek, and I like what he has to say. Also, Henry Owen is pretty 
good. But I’m sure there are others. Marshall Shulman might be helpful. Max, 
it is imperative that we get somebody working on it.”! 

The mention of Brzezinski’s articles in Newsweek is noteworthy, for it high- 
lights the role of media visibility in the choice of political advisers. Yet another 
transfer of influence from one domain to another: replying on November 24, 
1971, Brzezinski said that he would gladly agree to help, and he recommended 
using the operational conclusion in his book Between Tivo Ages: Americas Role in 
the Technetronic Era, especially the idea of strengthening relations with the tradi- 
tional allies, Europe and Japan, relations that had been neglected by Nixon.1!° 
As these exchanges were taking place, Brzezinski was simultaneously discussing 
his idea for a Trilateral Commission with some close friends. 

In the end, Humphrey lost to McGovern in the primaries, and that defeat was 
confirmed at the Democratic Convention held July 10-13 in Miami. One of the 
reasons is that this convention contributed to reforming the rules for delegate 
selection. To correct the deficit of democracy in the process, the McGovern- 
Fraser committee stressed the role of the primaries and that of minorities (blacks, 
women, young people, and so on), and McGovern exploited the new proce- 
dures to the fullest, thereby gaining a decisive advantage. McGovern ended up 
carrying the day, even though Humphrey had won more popular votes. The 
ephemeral “Stop McGovern” movement failed to block the candidate’s path, 
and McGovern headed into his historic defeat by Nixon, as Brzezinski had 
predicted in 1968. On July 17, Humphrey again thanked “Zbig” and expressed 
his regret that he had not been able to make more use of the notes and advice 
that the latter had supplied—but that was the way the primaries worked; they 
precluded in-depth discussion of foreign policy. “Well,” he wrote in the end, 
“your candidate’ put up a fight, and in retrospect I think it was a good fight, 
but lost.” 194 

In reality, the situation was a little more complicated than that: Humphrey 
was not the only one of Brzezinski’s candidates who lost. If it was normal for 
candidates to maintain a stable of advisers, in 1972 it was Brzezinski who gave 
the impression of maintaining a stable of candidates. Thus, on May 26, 1970, 
he sent Senator Edmund Muskie—of Polish origin like himself, and Hum- 


phrey’s running mate in 1968—an in-depth analysis of the American crisis.1° 
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The diagnosis of loss of confidence was clear: the Establishment, which until 
then had had its hand on America’s tiller, was divided and coming apart as 
wasps lost their influence, and nothing was coming in its stead. The situation 
supplied a sort of legitimacy to the young people’s rebellion, pushing them to 
up the ante. If that analysis seems familiar, it is because it reproduced word 
for word the one mentioned above that Brzezinski had sent to Humphrey the 
day before. And a week later, he wrote to Edward Kennedy that he had been 
struck by the latter’s discussion, during a recent television program, of the 
problems of contemporary America, and he shared some of his ideas.!°° The 
diagnosis of loss of confidence was clear: the Establishment, which until then 
had had its hand on America’s tiller, was divided and coming apart as WASPs 
lost their influence, and so on. So Kennedy, too, benefited from Brzezinski’s 
insights—he thanked him, moreover, soon afterward, with a formula close to 
the one Humphrey used: “Your letter was most complete and has given me 
a great deal to think about. From time to time you will find that my public 
statements reflect the emphasis you suggest.” 197 

‘Two years before the election, it is not surprising to see that Brzezinski sent 
his ideas to several political figures; what could be more natural when one wants 
to weigh in on the national debate? But the practice of cutting and pasting 
continued in 1971 and 1972, simultaneously reflecting Brzezinski’s uncertainty 
as to the ideal candidate that year, the absence of a strong link with a partic- 
ular candidate who would demand an exclusive right to his insights, and his 
popularity rating—the fact that he was personally solicited by a number of 
candidates, and that he could at most personalize his recommendations, but 
not invent a new foreign policy for each one. Actually, in the course of 1972 
Brzezinski plagiarized himself for only two candidates, Humphrey and Muskie. 
Scoop Jackson was a minor candidate, too far to the right to have a chance 
to win, and he asked for Brzezinski’s advice less regularly than did the two 
candidates from the center. But Brzezinski did not hesitate to send the same 
letter to Humphrey and to Muskie, changing only the name of the candidate 
or of the adviser to whom he addressed them: Kampelman for Humphrey, 
Lake for Muskie. 19% 

As early as December 1970, just before he left for his long stint in Japan, 
Brzezinski agreed, along with his colleague and friend Richard Gardner, to 
join a group of advisers working for Muskie under Vance’s leadership.!°? As he 


confided in a letter, he was hopeful that Muskie would prove adept enough to 
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avoid any slippage toward the “extremist” positions of the left, while being a 
candidate acceptable to a large swath of the Democratic Party.1!° After Brzez- 
inski returned from Japan, he contributed actively to the work of the advisers 
who were guiding Muskie: in addition to the sketch of a speech that he sent 
Muskie on August 1, 1971, he sent critical and constructive remarks on the draft 
of a speech about Asia in September, and on October 14 he shared with Muskie 
the impressions he had retained from his trips to Europe and Japan, remind- 
ing him to use the draft he had sent on August 1.111 Muskie thanked him, and 
in fact one of his advisers wrote a text for him to use as a speech or an article 
based on Brzezinski’s ideas; Brzezinski offered his comments on the text and 
on another contribution to the campaign by Tony Lake.1!? 

From January to the end of April 1972, Brzezinski contributed to Muskie’s 
campaign, but he was not in the inner circle; from a distance, he tried to prevent 
the candidate from veering toward the left. As he explained to a friend: “Muskie, 
who is basically very moderate, seems to be pulled leftward by the general forces 
(as well as by some of his advisers). I am trying to keep in touch with him and 
occasionally do some work for him but it certainly is not easy. My impression 
is that as he gets stronger, the somewhat left-of-center group around him will 
congeal more and more strongly and it will become more, rather than less, dif- 
ficult to get through to him. But I am going to do my best to try, even though 
I certainly have no personal stake in this whatsoever, except in a broader sense 
as a citizen of this country.” 113 

At the same time—mid-January 1972—-Muskie had to deal with an offen- 
sive from the left on the part of George McGovern, who proposed a plan for 
significant reductions in military expenses. Brzezinski pressed Muskie not to 
let himself be dragged onto that terrain; for example, he should refrain from 
giving figures and should refer the decision to a bipartisan commission of experts 
after the elections.1!4 He was concerned with preserving Muskie’s moderate 
liberal line, and he was suspicious of the lengths to which the group of advisers 
put together by Lake (in particular Morton Halperin, Peter Scoville, and Paul 
Warnke, figures clearly identified with the left) might be tempted to go.'!° 
Despite his fears, his relations with the group of advisers and with Senator 
Muskie remained good. A number of his suggestions were adopted—on the 
defense program (Muskie did not put forward any figures), on funding for Radio 
Free Europe-Radio Liberty (he defended it), on recognition of Bangladesh (he 


advocated it early), and so on.11¢ 
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Unfortunately, this candidate acceptable both to Brzezinski and to the left 
wing of the Democratic Party, who was ahead of Nixon in the polls and easily 
outstripped his Democratic rivals in the primaries, began to waver on Febru- 
ary 26, 1972. That day, in Manchester, New Hampshire, speaking to a crowd 
as snow was falling, he defended himself against false accusations, which had 
been made against him and his wife in the local newspapers (and which came 
directly from the White House—one of Nixon's “dirty tricks”). Visibly upset, 
he had to interrupt himself several times, and some journalists claimed he was 
crying—Muskie himself said that it was the snow. Regardless of the reason, 
his presumed emotional instability was a hard blow to his image from which 
he never managed to recover. On May 8, 1972, Brzezinski evoked Muskie’s 
withdrawal, announced a few days earlier, and judged that his defeat had been 
made inevitable by the necessity of attracting the left, where McGovern’s domi- 
nance was in any case too strong. He predicted McGovern’s victory in July, for 
he thought the Democratic Party was on a suicidal track, and Ted Kennedy 
encouraged that tendency in order to be able to take advantage of the situa- 
tion in 1976. Nevertheless, Brzezinski intended to help Humphrey as much 
as he could before the convention.!17 On August 10, 1972, Muskie thanked 
Brzezinski for his “contribution to our common effort.”!!8 The two men met 
again in 1980, when Muskie replaced Vance in the State Department—but at 
that point their effort was much less unified. 

In mid-July, then, only George McGovern remained on the Democratic 
side. It was at this point that the classic dilemma of the new professional elite 
arose for Brzezinski: was he going to join McGovern’s team in order to increase 
his chances of getting a position in a possible McGovern administration, or 
was the candidate too far removed from his own convictions to make that pos- 
sible? In 1968, Kissinger would have gladly taken a position in a Rockefeller or 
a Humphrey administration, and, despite his “hatred” for Nixon, he did not 
seem to have any trouble adapting to a Nixon administration. But, in 1972, 
the distance between Brzezinski’s convictions—which he was not prepared to 
compromise—and McGovern’s was too great. He dipped a toe in the campaign 
waters, but pulled it out almost at once. 

On August 18, 1972, he responded to the request of a working group on 
Japan in the McGovern camp. Brzezinski sent them his usual ideas (on the 
inadequacy of the balance of power that Nixon had advocated, on the need for 


a community of the developed nations, and so on) but he took the occasion to 
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write to his former colleague Ted Van Dyk to clarify his status—and his posi- 
tion. “I think my contribution would be more worthwhile in regards to the 
larger issues of foreign policy which McGovern is yet to spell out. The need 
right now is for an alternative concept to Nixon’s balance of power and not for 
specifics on Japan. If I can be of help in directly shaping McGovern’s thinking 
on these larger issues, for example through you, don’t hesitate to call me. But 
in the meantime I do not want to be listed as part of a study group when I still 
do not know what McGovern’s foreign policy is likely to be.”11? 

Brzezinski must surely have been in contact with Abram Chayes, Van Dyk 
said in his reply on August 25, for Chayes—McGovern’s chief foreign policy 
adviser—had announced that very morning that Brzezinski was officially part 
of his group of foreign policy advisers. He added, as if to soften things, that they 
needed Brzezinski’s support, that the latter would surely be satisfied with the 
speech that the candidate was to give soon, and that “the candidate’s instincts 
[were] right, and he [was] further educable.”!?° 

In reality, there had been no contact between Chayes and Brzezinski, who 
had not been consulted before being put on the list. Even though he had sent 
a paper to the working group on Japan, it was obvious that this inclusion was 
unjustified, and that hidden political stakes were involved: having Brzezinski’s 
endorsement, with his image as a hawk, would show that McGovern benefitted 
from the support of a large part of the new foreign policy Establishment, and 
not only from the left, and that he was thus “acceptable,” less extremist than 
his detractors claimed. Moreover, other experts had similarly agreed to help the 
McGovern campaign from afar, although without giving him their support, and 
an article by columnists Evans and Novak picked up on Brzezinski’s protests and 
those of others who, contrary to Chayes’s claims, had not offered their political 
support along with their expertise. Brzezinski wrote a clarification, in a letter to 
the editor of the Washington Post, specifying that he did not share McGovern’s 
vision.!?! This was thus the end of his contacts with the McGovern team. To his 
correspondents, Brzezinski confided that he found the candidate very poor, “a 
disaster in more ways than one,” and that he was expecting a Nixon victory—the 
least bad of the alternatives, he thought. But he also worried that too large a win 
by Nixon might reinforce the conservative element in the Republican Party, with 
potentially worrisome implications for 1976.17? Even though McGovern was 
roundly defeated (he came out ahead in only one state), this prediction was 


not realized, for in the meantime came the Watergate affair, which destroyed 
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the Republicans’ credibility and allowed the Democrat Jimmy Carter to win the 
presidency in 1976. Carter brought with him a number of representatives of the 
new elite, with Brzezinski among those in the first rank. He had profited from 
the intervening years by continuing to publish and by creating the Trilateral 


Commission: his star was continuing to rise. 


Photographed here (with his cane) in 1930 welcoming a Polish delegation to Lille, where he was 


serving as consul general, Tadeusz Brzezinski, Zbigniew Brzezinski’s father, went on to represent 


Poland in Nazi Germany and then in Soviet Ukraine during Stalin’s purges. 


All photographs reproduced with the permission of Zbigniew Brzezinski except where noted otherwise. 


Brzezinski as a young foreign student, hitchhiking in 1950. After moving in 1938 to Montreal, 


where his father had been named consul general, Zbigniew Brzezinski was admitted to graduate 
study at Harvard in 1950, at age 22. He fleshed out a scholarship awarded by McGill University 


with a position as research assistant in the Russian Center, but his resources remained limited. 


Brzezinski during a transatlantic crossing, 1953. A popular speaker, Zbigniew Brzezinski taught 
classes to Harvard students and gave lectures everywhere he was invited, including on ocean liners 


during transatlantic crossings, which often helped pay for his ticket. 


The Center for International Affairs team in 1959-1960. Founded in 1958, Harvard’s Center for 


International Affairs drew Harvard’s finest minds on international questions. Robert Bowie is 
in the center, flanked by Thomas Schelling on his right and Henry Kissinger on his left; behind 
Kissinger, on the right, is a smiling Zbigniew Brzezinski. Photograph: Weatherhead Center for 


International Affairs, Harvard University. 


Brzezinski in his office at Columbia University. With no prospect of a tenured position at Harvard, 


Brzezinski accepted a professorship at Columbia in 1960. There he quickly became a star on the 
faculty—a Sovietologist recognized by his peers. This photo from March 1965 shows him in his 
Columbia office. Photograph: University Archives, Columbia University in the city of New York. 


Brzezinski and Kissinger at the Council on Foreign Relations, 1965. In 1965, the Council on 


Foreign Relations published several works on transatlantic relations simultaneously, but the two 
that received the most attention were Henry Kissinger’s The Troubled Partnership and Zbigniew 
Brzezinski’s Alternative to Partition. From Continuing the Inquiry by Peter Grose. Copyright ©2006 


by the Council on Foreign Relations Press. Reprinted with permission. 


Brzezinski on Meet the Press. As at ease on screen as in a classroom, Zbigniew Brzezinski was a 


pioneer among media experts on international affairs. In this Meet the Press program from 1965, 
he defended US intervention in Vietnam against Hans Morgenthau, the father of the realist 
school of international relations, who criticized the intervention. NBC’s Meet the Press, 1965, © 


National Broadcasting Company/NBC Universal. 


3 E i : 
lo Professor Dhigniew Brezezinski 
With appreciation and best wishes 


Brzezinski and President Lyndon Baines Johnson, 1967. Brzezinski’s first experience in a posi- 
tion of responsibility was in the Johnson administration, from 1966 to 1968. He did not play a 


prominent role, but he did have the president’s ear. The mistake in the spelling of his name in 


the dedication of this photograph was typical. 


Brzezinski and Vice President Hubert Humphrey on an airplane, 1967. While he was working for 


the Johnson administration, Brzezinski was in contact with the vice president. He became Hum- 
phrey’s foreign policy adviser when the latter sought to succeed Johnson in the 1968 presidential 


campaign. However, with the Vietnam War as background, Humphrey lost to Richard Nixon. 
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Brzezinski in a dialogue with students. In 1968, to prevent an occupation by student protesters 
accusing Brzezinski of supporting American imperialism, Columbia University briefly closed the 
School of International Affairs, where he taught. Faculty members went out to meet the students, 
but what transpired was a dialogue of the deaf. Reproduced with permission from The [Columbia 
Daily] Spectator, October 25, 1968. © Spectator Publishing Company, Inc. 


Appointed to the White House as National Security Adviser in January 1977, Brzezinski occupied 
an important position in Jimmy Carter’s inner circle from the outset; he briefed Carter on the 
international situation in a private meeting every morning. Jimmy Carter Presidential Library 
and Museum, Atlanta, GA. White House staff Photographers’ collection, US National Archives 
and Records Administration/NARA. 


Menachem Begin and Zbigniew Brzezinski playing chess at Camp David. During the Camp David 


negotiations (September 5—19, 1978), which concluded with a peace treaty between the Egyptians 
and the Israelis in 1979, Brzezinski relaxed by playing chess twice with Prime Minister Begin. 
They each won a game. Jimmy Carter Presidential Library and Museum, Atlanta, GA. White 
House staff Photographers’ collection, US National Archives and Records Administration/NARA. 


Deng Xiaoping dines with the Brzezinskis. During his historic trip to the United States in January 


1979, Deng Xiaoping went to the Brzezinski home in McLean, Virginia, for dinner. Seated at the 
table from right to left: Brzezinski, Deng Xiaoping, Cyrus Vance, Zhuo Lin (Deng Xiaoping’s 
wife), and Richard Holbrooke. The hostess, Muska Brzezinski, is seen in the mirror. Jimmy Carter 
Presidential Library and Museum, Atlanta, GA. White House staff Photographers’ collection, 
US National Archives and Records Administration/ NARA. 


Jogging in Jerusalem with Jimmy Carter. President Carter appreciated Brzezinski: “Next to 
members of my family, Zbig would be my favorite seatmate on a long-distance trip; we might 
argue, but I would never be bored.” They occasionally played tennis or went jogging together, as 
seen here in Jerusalem’s Old City in 1979. 


Brzezinski at the Khyber Pass. In February 1980, Brzezinski visited a Pakistani outpost at the 


Khyber Pass to support the Afghani mujahedeen resistance against the Soviet invaders. Picked up 
by the press, the photo showing him inspecting a Chinese version of the AK 47 rifle was interpreted 


as a bellicose gesture toward Moscow. 


Zbigniew Brzezinski and Pope John Paul IJ, 1980. Soviet propaganda suggested that Brzezinski had 
worked behind the scenes to get John Paul II, the first Polish pope, elected in 1978. The rumor was 


unfounded, but the two men got on well personally (two of Brzezinski’s children, Mika and Mark, 


are seen in this photo), and they exchanged views on international issues, Poland in particular. 


The Brzezinski family tracing Mao’s path. During the summer of 1981, invited by Deng Xiaop- 


ing, the Brzezinski family made an extraordinary trip in China along the route taken by Mao 
Zedong and the Chinese Red Army in 1934-1935. From right to left: Zbigniew, Mark, Muska, 
Mika, and Ian Brzezinski. 


Zbigniew Brzezinski and Ronald Reagan, 1984. Brzezinski was critical of the Reagan adminis- 


tration’s foreign policy, but he appreciated Reagan’s firm stance toward Moscow. He would be 
much harder on George W. Bush, with whom he had no relationship at all; by contrast, Reagan 


consulted him occasionally. 


Brzezinski and Gorbachev, 1987. When Gorbachev took power in 1985, Brzezinski did not rec- 


ognize his potential as a reformer right away. Once he was convinced that reforms were under 


way, he accurately predicted the resultant implosion of the Soviet system. 


Brzezinski and George H.W. Bush, 1987. A Democrat from the start, Brzezinski endorsed the 


Republican candidate George H.W. Bush in 1988, against the Democrat Michael Dukakis (even 
though Madeleine Albright, one of Brzezinski’s protégés, was among Dukakis’s foreign policy 


advisors). Brzezinski deemed Dukakis too left-leaning in foreign policy. 


Zbigniew Brzezinski with Lech Watesa and Muska Brzezinski. Brzezinski energetically supported 
Poland’s transition to a market democracy; some even hoped that he would be a candidate for the 
presidency. In this photo from 1995, Lech Walesa was presenting him the insignia of the Order 
of the White Eagle (the most prestigious honor in Poland), with Muska watching the ceremony. 
Photograph by Andrzej Iwariczuk/Ageneja Gazeta. 


Zbigniew Brzezinski and Barack Obama discuss the Middle East during a meeting in the Situation 


Room in the White House. “The brightest candidate on the intellectual level since Kennedy” is 
ow Brzezinski described Barac ama after their first meeting. As president, ama consulte: 
how B ki d bed Barack Ob fter their fi ting. As president, Ob Ited 
rzezinski several times, as on this occasion in 2010. Despite some disappointments, Brzezinski 
B k lt th Despit disappoint ts, B k 


supported him again in 2012. Photograph by Pete Souza/Official White House Photo. 


Both born in Europe, both speaking accented English, both graduate students at Harvard, Brzez- 


inski and Kissinger pioneered a new model of foreign policy expert—and both reached the White 
House as national security advisers. While there was a dose of professional rivalry between them, 
they remained friends, as demonstrated in this last encounter at the Nobel Peace Prize Forum in 
Oslo on December 11, 2016. Photograph © Ken Opprann. 


4 
From the Trilateral Commission 
to the White House 


Oa December 15, 1976, when President Jimmy Carter called Brzezinski to 
offer him the position of national security adviser, he began by saying: “Zbig, 
I want you to do me a favor.”! For an instant, Brzezinski feared that Carter 
was going to ask him to become deputy secretary of state, or simply under 
secretary of state. In an earlier conversation about the position he would like 
to have, he had suggested that he could be useful to Cyrus Vance as a thinker, 
a source of conceptual propositions in the State Department. Happily, the 
position he was offered was the one he really wanted. 

Between Kissinger’s nomination to the White House in 1968, which had 
surprised him, and the offer he himself received in 1976, Brzezinski had come a 
long way, and his career had taken on an additional dimension during the first 
half of the 1970s. The university specialist in the communist bloc and in Eastern 
Europe, brilliant but somewhat limited by his field of expertise, had become a 
theoretician of worldwide social change and an expert on Japan. Above all, in 
collaboration with David Rockefeller, he had founded the Trilateral Commis- 
sion, a private organization that brought together American, European, and 
Japanese elites; it flourished remarkably during its early years, making Brzezinski 
an important figure in the new Establishment. 

It was this triple diversification—from international relations to sociological 
reflection, from Europe to Asia, and from the academic world to global politi- 
cal networks—that elevated Brzezinski to Kissinger’s level and allowed him to 


be a candidate for the position of national security adviser in 1976. Moreover, 
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it was also through the Trilateral Commission that he met Jimmy Carter and 


contributed to his education in international affairs. 


In the Technetronic Era, a “Year” in Tokyo 


In 1967, while Brzezinski was working on the Policy Planning Council, the 
second edition of his book The Soviet Bloc: Unity and Conflict came out, revised 
to include the Sino-Soviet schism.* The book had already become a classic 
in Soviet studies, and because of it Brzezinski was viewed as one of the top 
academic experts in the field. It also gave Brzezinski his image as a pioneer; his 
seminar on comparative communisms at Columbia was a conceptual innovation 
that aroused interest among his colleagues as well as among students. From the 
mid-196os on, Brzezinski’s reflections led him beyond the Eastern bloc, beyond 
political science as a disciplinary approach, and even beyond the strict academic 
canons—as he had shown with his essay on Europe for the Council on Foreign 
Relations, Alternative to Partition (196s). 

In 1970, he published Between Two Ages: America’s Role in the Technetronic 
Era.’ This book explored the implications of the passage to the post-industrial 
era for advanced societies (primarily the United States and the USSR), for 
Third World societies, and for international affairs in general. It was in effect 
an essay in global sociology, accompanied by geopolitical reflections and recom- 
mendations to American decision makers. In his preface, Brzezinski referred 
to the book as an “essay” or a “think piece” based on solid arguments (and 
tables, statistics, and so on) rather than as a work in the social sciences with 
an orthodox methodology.* 

The trajectory that led to this book had begun in 1966. In an article for 
Foreign Affairs that year, he had suggested that the ideological confrontation 
between East and West was in some sense an outdated battle. The importance 
of the Cold War certainly could not be denied or ignored, but the real questions 
regarding the future lay elsewhere. For the developed societies, and especially 
for America, which played the role of guinea pig in this context, it was a matter 
of managing the social impact of the upheavals brought about by the scientific 
age—automation, computers, the advances of certain sciences such as molecular 
biology. For the Third World, questions of underdevelopment, overpopulation, 
and instability were the ones that would dominate. In order to face up to these 


problems, Brzezinski recommended the creation of a community of developed 
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nations.’ This basic conceptual framework was by and large that of the book 
published four years later, with the incorporation of other elements that had 
appeared in other publications in the meantime, in particular in a widely noticed 
article in Encounter in 1968.6 

Just as the world had shifted earlier from the agrarian to the industrial age, 
Brzezinski argued in Between Two Ages, it was now shifting from the industrial 
to the postindustrial age. Sociologist Daniel Bell saw science taking the place of 
industry as the most decisive element in power and social relations.” By contrast, 
Brzezinski insisted on its concrete applications, especially in technology and 
electronics, information science, and communications; hence his neologism, 
the “technetronic” age. The problem was that that age had not fully arrived, 
and the crisis of modern societies could be explained by the in-between situa- 
tion, the passage from one to the other, which was quite far along in the United 
States, less so in Europe and Japan, and even slower to reach the Soviet Union. 
The technetronic age was upsetting social hierarchies and the established order 
of the industrial era. Now services were replacing industry; computers and 
automation were replacing workers; workforce qualifications and also leisure 
time were getting more attention than unemployment; membership in the 
dominant class was no longer based on capital but rather on knowledge and 
the mobilization of talent, the latter having become a source of power. Further, 
problems of education were arising at the higher levels than in the early years; 
universities were think tanks that played a direct and central role in society; 
totalizing ideologies were becoming obsolete at a time when audiovisual infor- 
mation was proliferating; television with its universal images was replacing 
print, which remained national. Finally, the issue of citizens’ participation in 
complex technical decisions was replacing that of the right to vote, just as the 
issue of women’s equality was replacing that of political rights per se. The psy- 
chological effects of these upheavals—dispossession, depersonalization, and 
loss of meaning—were intense.® 

America was at once the pioneer and the disseminator of the technetronic 
age, being the first society to enter the postindustrial era. It was also the best 
equipped to face it, having embraced the benefits of industrial progress. It thus 
could be viewed as a laboratory for this new age, especially because it set ambi- 
tious goals for itself, such as racial integration on the basis of equality.? The 
world was watching intently to see whether America would be able to respond 


to the challenges of the new age by increasing participation and pluralism, and 
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by reconciling equality and freedom. By contrast, the USSR had been bogged 
down since Lenin and Stalin, having institutionalized Marxism. Ideology and 
bureaucracy created a straightjacket that discouraged flexibility and innova- 
tion, and the country was becoming petrified, preferring to repress the societal 
demands of the new era, such as improved quality of life and better opportunities 
for self-realization. All this was leading to a loss of legitimacy for the leadership 
and to the likelihood of gradual decline; in short, the USSR was missing the 
train of the technetronic age. 1° 

For Brzezinski, the Soviet failure to adapt provided a context for understand- 
ing the phenomenon of the New Left in the West. This movement sought to 
bring about a utopia that would meet the demands of the technetronic age 
(equality but also humanism, self-affirmation, democratic participation, and 
so on), contrary to the models offered by the USSR and the other communist 
regimes. Despite its idealistic aspirations, the New Left was not an avant-garde 
but rather a symptom of a crisis, a reaction born of frustration that failed to offer 
a constructive response to the ills of the society it described. As for American 
liberals, many had become “statist establishmentarians,” increasingly sure of 
themselves. The pragmatic liberal of the 1930s and 1940s had given way to the 
dogmatic and doctrinaire liberal of the 1960s, hostile to business and always 
ready for more social engineering.!? 

At the international level, the effect of the technetronic revolution was 
contradictory. On the one hand, this revolution was shrinking the planet into 
a “global village,” as Marshall McLuhan had shown (“a global city,” Brzezinski 
countered, an edgy and agitated city), and it was pushing the planet to become 
a more integrated community endowed for the first time with a “global con- 
sciousness.” On the other hand, the revolution was fragmenting the planet, by 
intensifying the gap between the First and the Third Worlds (“global ghettos”) 
in terms of material conditions, even as it made that gap more visible and better 
known, thus less tolerable.!” In the process, it favored instability, and revived 
nationalism, in reaction, as a fallback value. The Third World, according to 
Brzezinski’s analysis, was at risk of being left behind by that revolutionary wave, 
and of remaining unstable. This situation could multiply occasions for territo- 
rial disputes between the United States and the USSR, on the model of the 
Fashoda clash (when French-British colonial rivalry in Africa in the nineteenth 
century almost caused a war). In the technetronic age, the rivalry between the 


two powers should be less ideological (this was no longer the industrial era), 
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but also more widely extended geographically and more dangerous (owing to 
the higher level of weaponry and the strategic parity between them).!? 

What was to be done, then, to respond to the challenges that awaited 
both the Third World and the developed countries? Only America, as the first 
technetronic society and the world’s social laboratory, could avoid the fragmen- 
tation of the world, by taking the initiative to forge a community of developed 
nations. This community had to begin with Europe and Japan, as these two 
regions were also at the peak of scientific and technological innovation. The cre- 
ation of the community would be an ongoing process with two phases: the first 
would be trilateral, and the second would include certain of the most advanced 
communist countries. It would not be a matter of envisaging a homogenous 
organization like the European Economic Community. Rather it would be a 
grouping that could have as its initial expression “a high-level consultative council 
for global cooperation, regularly bringing together the heads of governments of the 
developed world to discuss their common political-security, educational-scientific, 
and economic-technological problems, as well as to deal from that perspective 
with their moral obligations toward the developing nations. Some permanent 
supporting machinery could provide continuity to these consultations.” 14 

Published in 1970, Between Two Ages was very well received. Of course, 
certain academics criticized the occasional shortcuts, the absence of in-depth 
analysis—for example, analysis of the complex links between technological 
change and social change—or the author's fondness for formulas and neolo- 
gisms like “technetronic,” which according to one reviewer “smacks more of 
Madison Avenue or possibly of Wall Street than of Morningside Heights” (the 
neighborhood around Columbia University).!? In addition to Daniel Bell’s 
inspiring work, other books in the late 1960s also explored technology’s impact 
on society, by authors such as Alvin Toffler, Nigel Calder, and Victor Ferkiss.1° 
But Brzezinski’s was not journalistic, as another reviewer remarked; it was much 
more thoughtful, better documented, and “brilliant.”!7 The New York Times 
used the occasion to offer a portrait of Brzezinski, in addition to a review article 
that included several other books.!8 Foreign Affairs characterized Between Two 
Ages as a “seminal work” on “global society in transition,” one that was “bound 
to elicit major controversy” and would be “difficult to ignore.” 1° 

Readers do sometimes lose the thread set down at the outset—the impact of 
technologies on social change—when Brzezinski shifts from “global ghettos” to 


the student rebellion, from the necessity of Stalinism to rational humanism, and 
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from the New Left to the community of developed nations. This impression 
is reinforced in the fifth section, a sort of geopolitical essay in which “techne- 
tronic” considerations supply only a minor part of the inspiration. Neverthe- 
less, the book represents an intellectual tour de force, if only by virtue of the 
multitude of facts and figures cited by the author in support of his analyses; 
these are integrated into a vision that remains coherent and offers new keys 
for deciphering the world. On the essential points, Brzezinski’s intuitions are 
good; a number of them have been verified, sometimes a little later than he 
anticipated (the advent of information technologies in the 1990s and 2000s, 
for example). He certainly did not invent everything, but he deserves credit 
for presenting a convincing picture of the changes that were underway, and for 
relating them to the evolutions of the international system—his main contribu- 
tion lay here, rather than in the sociological description itself (the neologism 
“technetronic” clearly did not take hold). And that is what allowed him most 
notably to go beyond the limited framework of the Cold War and bring a 
remarkable sociological dimension to his vision of international relations, a 
dimension that was lacking, for example, in Kissinger’s work. 

However innovative it may have been, Between Two Ages comes across as a 
book profoundly anchored in the intellectual approach to the world that Brzez- 
inski had been developing since the early 1950s, under the influence in particular 
of a Marxist analysis of history, with the US-USSR rivalry as background.?° 
With the internal troubles of the 1960s and the Vietnam War, America was 
prey to doubt and pessimism, whereas the Soviet Union—which was on the 
decline, undergoing “petrification,” as Brzezinski saw it—still benefited from 
the image of a rising power. Between Two Ages made it possible to reverse that 
impression and to justify Brzezinski’s fundamental optimism in a way familiar 
to Soviet intellectuals even more than to Americans. It was because America 
had reached a more advanced historical stage in its development, because 
it was already between two ages (and not stuck in the industrial age) that it 
ran into turmoil. But that phase was only transitory: there would soon be as 
much distance between the United States and the USSR as there was between 
industrial societies and agrarian societies. Historic inevitability, in other words, 
was switching sides. What was inscribed in material and social reality was not 
the Soviet Union catching up with and overtaking the United States (Nikita 
Khrushchev’s “we will bury you”), but the Soviet Union’s bogging down with 


a promise of implosion.*! On that point, too, Brzezinski was right, even if 
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the ultimate fall of the USSR was as much impelled by failures proper to the 


industrial age as by its incapacity to adapt to the “technetronic” age. 


‘The surprise of seeing Kissinger appointed national security adviser and the 
prospect of obtaining a similarly high-level position himself later on incited 
Brzezinski to complete his education in international affairs through an open- 
ing to Asia. To this end, he came up with the idea of spending a year in Japan, 
not to learn Japanese and immerse himself in the culture, but to observe Asia 
and the world from Tokyo. He presented his proposal to McGeorge Bundy, 
then head of the Ford Foundation; Bundy agreed to finance his stay, while 
Columbia gave him another sabbatical.” 

Brzezinski chose Japan because the Japanese archipelago appeared to be a 
rising power in the early 1970s. He did not share Herman Kahn's view that 
Japan would become a “superstate” and the leading economy in the world in 
the 1990s.?? On the contrary, in the book that grew out of his stay Brzezin- 
ski stressed the fragility of Japan’s growth. However, he was attracted by the 
country’s rapid ascension to modernity and advanced technologies, and by its 
impressive economic development. His stay in Tokyo roughly corresponded 
to the spring term of 1971—from January to early June.?4 During his time in 
Japan, he benefited from the support of the international bank Nomura, which 
gave him office space in its headquarters in Tokyo and facilitated his meetings 
with prominent figures in the Japanese economic and political world, including 
the prime minister and the minister of foreign affairs. He also met a variety of 
Japanese people whom he questioned about their perceptions of the changes 
underway in the country, in particular its democratic system, and on Japan’s 
regional and international role. He profited, too, from the opportunity to travel 
in Indonesia and Korea—China remained closed—and his wife Muska joined 
him for part of his stay.?° 

In The Fragile Blossom, a book based on his impressions and his conversations 
published in 1972, Brzezinski stressed the personal, even subjective, character of 
his observations, along with the fact that he was not an expert on Japan.” How- 
ever, the reviews in the press all emphasized the subtlety of his intuitions: they 
were “penetrating and well-founded,” according to the Journal of Politics.?” The 
New York Times compared it to another book written by a specialist on Japan, 


and concluded that Brzezinski’s was much better. The review added that “the 
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brilliance of his intuitive judgment permits him to leap to conclusions which 
invariably seem the right ones (with the exception of his projection of Japanese 
nuclear ambitions, which are far greater than he allows).” History proved Brze- 
zinski right: in fact the Japanese were not going to develop the atomic bomb.?® 

If Japan’s blossoming was fragile, Brzezinski explained, it was because the 
pace of its economic development could not remain elevated forever. Of the 
twenty drivers of development that he identified, only four remained in 1971 (a 
strong internal demand, the positive role of the state, a banking structure and 
strict control of exchanges). It was reasonable to expect that the rate at which 
it was catching up with Western economies would slow down. But Brzezinski 
was primarily interested in Japan’s place on the international stage; with pros- 
perity, the country was ready to play a more important role, although it did 
not know what that would be. “The growing sense of, and satisfaction from, 
national greatness clashes with the persisting—perhaps in some respects even 
heightened—sense of national insecurity, which complicates Japanese vision and 
causes further uncertainty in goals.”?? This uncertainty was accentuated by an 
uncomfortable geographic position, which—unlike Germany’s—did not make 
the question easier to answer, and by an elite that, far from being international- 
ist, were on the contrary “inward-oriented” in addition to being anxious. For 
these reasons, as Brzezinski saw it, Japan was not a superpower and probably 
did not wish to become one.*° 

This situation did not facilitate Japan’s relations with America. The Japanese 
knew that good relations with the United States were more important for them 
than for the Americans, and they did not like this dependency. Conversely, 
economic and commercial relations were shifting increasingly in favor of the 
Japanese, which bothered the Americans, who felt Washington should play a 
pragmatic card. In other words, it should not push for a Japanization of Asian 
security, which no one in the region wanted; it should encourage Tokyo to 
invest overseas (in peacekeeping operations, for example); it should help Japan 
in its quest for a seat on the United Nations Security Council; but it should 
remain strictly neutral on the question of access to nuclear weapons. Brzezinski 
recommended going beyond one-to-one discussions with Tokyo and putting 
all these dilemmas into a broader framework, thus making it possible to reduce 
tensions. He envisaged a “Pacific maritime triangle” (Japan, Indonesia-Korea, 
Australia), and then—no surprise here—a community of the developed nations 


with Europe.??! 
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In 1971, at the time Brzezinski was writing his book, Japanese-American rela- 
tions were undergoing considerable turbulence; this gave him the opportunity to 
put his new expertise to the test. Since the summer of 1969, the Nixon doctrine 
(international disengagement on America’s part and reliance on regional allies) 
had created an element of uncertainty as to whether the United States could 
be counted on to guarantee Japan’s security. The uncertainty was accentuated 
by the US opening to China; Nixon’s Beijing visit in February 1972 had been 
announced the previous July. An added irritation was triggered by the “Nixon 
shock,” the decision to put an end to the Bretton Woods monetary framework 
(August 15, 1971); the convertibility of the dollar to gold was suspended and 
tariffs were increased by 10 percent. Brzezinski was well aware that the Japanese 
were disturbed by this move (“We first struck at Japanese pride and now at their 
pockets!”3?). This situation opened the way to a critique of the Nixon adminis- 
tration. On August 20, Brzezinski recommended to Humphrey that he attack 
Nixon on the grounds that the president was downgrading the traditional 
allies—Japan and Europe—in favor of the opening to China and negotiations 
with the USSR. Humphrey used Brzezinski’s remarks word for word in the 
days that followed, most notably in a speech he gave in Alaska. He called for 
a clarification of the administration’s policy toward Japan and enjoined Nixon 
to stop in Tokyo on his way to Beijing in early 1972.74 

Brzezinski did not limit himself to offering political advice. It was during 
the summer and fall of 1971, while he was digesting the lessons of his stint in 
Japan and writing The Fragile Blossom, that he came up with the idea of a private 
initiative that would bring America closer to Japan and Europe: the Trilateral 


Commission. 


The Creation of the Trilateral Commission 


Official historiography designates David Rockefeller as the creator of the Trilat- 
eral Commission, and it often leaves the impression that Rockefeller recruited 
Brzezinski for this enterprise.*4 In reality, it was the other way around. Upon 
his return from Japan, in the second half of 1971, Brzezinski came up with the 
idea of a committee that would bring together American, European, and Japa- 
nese elites, and he worked out the details of the project with his friends Robert 
Bowie and Henry Owen. In the spring of 1972 he suggested the idea to David 


Rockefeller, in whom he found fertile soil for such an enterprise. Rockefeller 
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indeed contributed the financing and the networks necessary to create the 
Commission, which finally saw the light of day in July 1973. Brzezinski and 
Rockefeller were the only two indispensable people in the Commissions cre- 
ation: the first as the principal author of the scenario and director of the film, 
and the second as producer. 

Some of the ideas that led Brzezinski to conceive of this tripartite United 
States-Europe-Japan dialogue can be identified in his earlier work, but his think- 
ing underwent a pronounced shift after 1968. His ideas on “peaceful engage- 
ment” in Europe, which go back to 1957, are reaffirmed in the 1961 Foreign Affairs 
article and in the 1965 book Alternative to Partition; they led him to advocate 
the creation of a “community of the developed nations” for the first time in 
early 1966, in “New Guidelines for the West.”35 At this point, Japan was called 
to be part of the new community. But during the years that followed, the mes- 
sage became somewhat blurred. Thus, in Brzezinski’s 1967 articles, Japan is 
mentioned only as a supplement to the principal pillars, which were the United 
States, Western Europe, and Eastern Europe, and sometimes the USSR.?° The 
reason for this was simple: the community of developed nations had two distinct 
goals. It was to be, on the one hand, an instrument for peaceful engagement with 
Eastern Europe, and, on the other, a means for reinforcing ties among allies and 
for facing in common the challenges of the technetronic age, in particular in 
the Third World. The second objective gradually became paramount, especially 
after the Prague Spring repression. In his “America in the Technetronic Age,” 
published in Encounter, Brzezinski portrayed Japan as one of the pillars of that 
community, which continued to include the most advanced of the communist 
nations. By 1970, in Between Two Ages, the latter were relegated to a hypothetical 
“second phase” of construction, and excluded from the “high-level consultative 
council for global cooperation.”?” In October 1970, in the article “America and 
Europe” in Foreign Affairs, they had totally disappeared.?® 

Brzezinski’s stay in Japan reinforced his interest in trilateral cooperation. 
Then the tensions between the Nixon administration and its European and 
Japanese partners during the summer of 1971 added a political angle, and almost 
a sense of urgency, to the goal of tightening links with the allies—as seen from 
the correspondence between Humphrey and Brzezinski in August 1971. Dur- 
ing this same late summer period Brzezinski also introduced a change of scale, 
shifting from a general political recommendation (regular meetings between 


American, European, and Japanese heads of government) to the more modest 
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project of creating a network for exchanges among the elite of the three regions. 
On September 29, he explained to a correspondent that “the most desirable 
initiative to be taken is a tripartite American— West European— Japanese dia- 
logue. I propose something along these lines in my forthcoming report on Japan. 
Moreover, more important, a group of my friends (Robert Bowie, George Ball, 
Henry Owen, and others) and I are attempting to organize more formally a 
Tripartite American— West European—Japanese Committee.” 39 

In an April 26, 1972 communication with Rockefellers office, Brzezinski 
sent a memorandum dated November 1971 that did not include an authors 
name but appeared to have come from the group of friends that had conceived 
the tripartite committee during the fall.4° This memorandum is important 
because it traces with precision, in just three pages, the contours of the Tri- 
lateral as it was conceived during the summer of 1972 and as it came into 
being a year later. The first section explored the “problem”: the United States, 
Western Europe, and Japan were facing the same challenges, those of postin- 
dustrial society, but also the degradation of the environment and problems of 
security. These countries were the only actors who could contribute economic 
and technological responses to the global problems. Therefore they had a 
special responsibility, even if their cooperation was hampered by frictions that 
often had to do with commercial considerations and domestic politics. Their 
cooperation was thus difficult but necessary, not in order to create a world- 
wide super-government or an anti-communist alliance (the most advanced 
states of the Eastern bloc might even, in the future, choose to participate), 
or a club of the rich (assistance to the developing countries would be, on 
the contrary, a central objective of the committee), but in order to avoid the 
vicious circle of unilateral decisions and recriminations that had been seen 
between the two World Wars. 

This cooperation rested above all on the political decision makers, but, as the 
memorandum states, “private groups [could] play a part.” Unlike government 
leaders, private groups risked nothing by exposing problems and coming up 
with ambitious proposals: “A committee of prominent American, European, and 
Japanese private citizens should be formed to this end. It should meet periodi- 
cally to discuss common concerns, to seek common conclusions, and work to 
make these conclusions politically acceptable. Its aim should be to put forward 
imaginative forward looking proposals which could capture the imagination of 


public opinion in the three areas.” 4! 
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The committee would be strictly independent of the governments in place; 
otherwise it would lose credibility, even though it should be in a position to 
put pressure on those governments. It would be made up of business and union 
leaders, politicians, and intellectuals; in the long run, it would constitute a bloc 
in support of enlightened, cooperative policies. It would deal simultaneously 
with economic, political, and security issues, without separating them: that 
would be its particular contribution. After examining the potential difficulties 
that such a committee might encounter, the memorandum ends by defining 
the following stage: it would entail bringing together prominent Americans, 
Europeans, and Japanese to discuss the proposal and make a decision about 
launching the group. 

The project remained at a standstill until the Bilderberg Group gathered 
the following spring, at a meeting to which Brzezinski was invited. From the 
mid-196o0s on, he had occasionally attended these meetings of the transatlantic 
elite, but not as a member, for he found that the group took itself too seriously 
and that the debates were often boring and predictable. Rockefeller offered to 
take him to the meeting in his private plane, and it was during the flight that 
Brzezinski’s project was discussed. The two men first became acquainted through 
the Council on Foreign Relations, and later through their proximity on Mount 
Desert Island, where Zbigniew and Muska had been vacationing regularly since 
the early 1960s, and where they had bought a summer home in 1967. They 
became friends with the Rockefellers; the two couples even went on cruises 
together. At the time, Rockefeller was working to bring more young people 
into the social network of vacationers centered on Seal Harbor and its club, 
which, with older figures such as Walter Lippmann, was beginning to show its 
age. The relations between Rockefeller and Brzezinski became even closer with 
the Trilateral adventure, which was also, for David, a way of asserting himself 
in contradistinction to his brother Nelson.* 

In his memoirs, Rockefeller recalled that plane trip to Belgium; it was on that 
occasion, he explained, that he shared with Brzezinski his idea of creating an 
organization that would bring together representatives from Europe, Japan, and 
the United States. For several years, he said, he had been urging the Bilderberg 
Group to invite Japanese participants, but to no avail. He tried once again at the 
April 1972 meeting in Belgium, but another refusal led him, with Brzezinski’s 
encouragement, to create the Trilateral Commission.** 

Brzezinski, while refusing to engage in an argument on the subject, recalls 


that discussion on the plane differently. He was the one, he explained later, 
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who mentioned to Rockefeller the project that he had developed in the fall 
with Bowie and Owen. Rockefeller was enthusiastic, “very receptive and very 
much inclined to do it so maybe it was his idea at the same time.” At the 
Bilderberg meeting, both men defended the idea of opening the group to 
Japanese participants. “Of course,” recalled Brzezinski, “his [Rockefeller’s] 
doing it was much more important than my doing it, since I was just a young 
participant there.” The Bilderberg Group’s categorical refusal led Brzezinski, 
Bowie, and Owen to approach Rockefeller once he was back in New York, 
and propose that he create a new entity. Brzezinski began, through several 
meetings and exchanges of letters, to sketch out the proposal for Rockefeller, 
along lines corresponding exactly to those of the “committee” evoked in the 
November 1971 memorandum.*4 

The precise paternity of the Trilateral is not especially important, and it is 
certain that both Rockefeller and Brzezinski were indispensable to its creation; 
the latter, moreover, insists on the roles played by Bowie and Owen alongside his 
own when the original idea was conceived.** Nor were Rockefeller or Brzezinski 
and his group of friends the only ones who had concluded that a reinforcement 
of the ties between America and its European allies and Japan was a necessity 
in the early 1970s. The “Nixon shock,” the spectacular “New Economic Policy” 
announced on August 15, 1971, pushed the president’s domestic popularity back 
up, but many specialists in Japan and international economics were skeptical. 
Philip Trezise, assistant secretary of state for the economy, and C. Fred Berg- 
sten, in charge of economic affairs on Kissinger’s National Security Council, 
had not even been consulted; they resigned, and both joined the Brookings 
Institution. Other observers, such as Richard Gardner (at Columbia, one of 
Brzezinski’s close associates) and Richard Cooper (at Yale) strongly criticized 
the administration’s unilateralism. 

At the Brookings Institution, Owen and Trezise, along with Max Kohn- 
stamm from the European side and Saburo Ikota from the Japanese side, 
launched the “tripartite studies” in 1971, a series of economic studies carried 
out jointly with the Kiel Institute for World Economics and the Economic 
Research Center of Tokyo; the first studies were published in 1972. Another 
example was that of Ambassador Gerard C. Smith, the principal negotiator 
of the SALT agreements starting in 1969, and David Rockefellers brother-in- 
law; concerned with interdependency and the convergence of supranational 
problems and the like, Smith had launched the journal /zterplay (1967—1971), 


which was initially focused on transatlantic matters but quickly opened up 
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to Japan. In late 1972, Smith joined the group that created the Trilateral and 
became president of the American branch.*° 

Although the idea of the Trilateral Commission was not especially original, 
its creation, organized chiefly by Brzezinski, was a model of institutional 
construction. In an April 26, 1972, letter to Rockefeller’s assistant, Brzezinski 
recommended that the latter try to recruit George Franklin as the group’s secre- 
tary. A meeting of the principal collaborators—most notably Rockefeller, Bowie, 
Owen, McGeorge Bundy, George Franklin, and of course Brzezinski—was set 
for May 9 to choose the Europeans and Japanese to be contacted; an expanded 
meeting was to be held in late June or early July, another in September; and 
so on. 

Things unfolded more or less as Brzezinski had recommended. The May 9 
meeting launched the “Commission for Peace and Prosperity.” Rockefeller 
disclaimed credit for the original idea of creating the commission and said he 
did not seek to be its president, but Bowie (who, along with Brzezinski and 
Owen, mentioned their fall discussions), spoke for everyone in expressing 
the opinion that he would be the ideal leader. Brzezinski suggested that the 
Commission could combine the best of Bilderberg and the London-based 
International Institute for Strategic Studies (11ss), while being more oriented 
toward action. Then the group discussed procedural issues and the size of the 
Commission, and suggested names of possible European and Japanese repre- 
sentatives to be invited to the decisive meeting set to take place on July 24 at 
Rockefeller’s luxurious property in Pocantico Hills, New York.*” On June 10, 
Brzezinski summed up his progress in a memorandum to Rockefeller, with 
“Tripartite Commission” as the subject. He had sounded out a number of 
Japanese men he knew, and if the responses were favorable the organizers 
would have to be careful not to present the project as a sort of “made in USA” 
conspiracy. Hence the importance of the July 24 meeting, where their foreign 
partners would be given the impression that they were helping to shape the 
organization from the outset.*® 

This effort to create an impression of full involvement is what is striking in 
the minutes of the meeting at Pocantico Hills, which is sometimes presented 
as the decisive moment when the Trilateral Commission was conceived. A few 
adjustments were made and a definitive name was found for the commission; 
here again, Brzezinski played a key role. A discussion arose around the swim- 


ming pool. “Tripartite Commission,” he noted, was too reminiscent of the 
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Tripartite Pact, and “that would be a terrible analogy.” But David Rockefeller did 
not much like “Commission for Peace and Prosperity,” which “had the wrong 
ring.” “Then . . . why don't we use the word ‘trilateral ?” Brzezinski suggested. 
“Tt has a semi-official ring, which is good, since we were not official.” The name 
Trilateral Commission was then adopted unanimously.*? On the very day of 
the meeting at Pocantico Hills, Te New Leader published “Japan in a Trilateral 
World,” an article under Brzezinski’s byline in which he expressed his wish for 
the creation of nonofficial organizations similar to those of the transatlantic 
world but that would cover the three regions.*° 

The eight Americans present at Pocantico Hills (Fred Bergsten, Robert 
Bowie, Zbigniew Brzezinski, McGeorge Bundy, George Franklin, Bayless 
Manning, Henry Owen, and of course David Rockefeller) finally brought 
together five Europeans (Carl Carstens, Guido Colonna Di Paliano, Fran- 
çois Duchéne, René Roch, and Max Kohnstamm) and four Japanese (Kiichi 
Miyazawa, Kinhide Mushakoji, Saburo Okita, along with Tadishi Yamamoto 
as an observer).?! In their discussions, they insisted on the necessity of making 
concrete recommendations and on watching to make sure these were acted 
on by the governments of the three regions or by international organizations. 
They also debated the appropriateness of integrating representatives of com- 
munist or developing countries (the idea was rejected, except for the possibility 
of accepting observers), or Canada (this idea was adopted), and they decided 
on the themes of the first working groups (the new economic system and the 
implications of the change in political values). Finally, they defined the structure 
of the organization: there were to be thirty-one members (fourteen Europeans 
distributed according to the quota system of the European Community, ten 
North Americans, including two Canadians, and seven Japanese), a president 
(David Rockefeller, provisionally), two regional copresidents, and an executive 
director—Brzezinski. As for the financing, it was supposed to come from the 
three regions in equal amounts, but everyone knew that the Americans, in par- 
ticular David Rockefeller and McGeorge Bundy would supply what was needed 
at the outset.°* The Europeans and the Japanese wondered whether they were 
going to be in some sense employed by Rockefeller.°4 

The fifteen months that elapsed between the Pocantico Hills meeting and the 
first Trilateral conference in Tokyo in October 1973 were devoted to the institu- 
tional maturation of the project. The Commission’s founding corresponded to 


a moment of relative decline in American hegemony over military (including 
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nuclear) and economic planning, thus to a moment of re-equilibration and 
turbulence in America’s relations with Europe and Japan.” Trilateralism appears 
in this sense as an American attempt to reconfigure the transatlantic world by 
including Japan, in order to invent a new, more stable, and more cooperative 
relation. Moreover, Brzezinski and the other founders explicitly gave the Com- 
mission the assignment of easing the frictions between the United States and 
its allies, tensions that tended to accompany this phase of re-equilibration, 
especially on the commercial and financial levels. “If war were still possible, we 
would probably still be at war,” Jean Monnet said in May 1974, regarding the 
disruption of the Western order.*° 

The Commission thus went to work in four directions at once. Toward 
Europe, it aimed to create a less paternalistic and “more equal” approach than the 
post—Cold War network of transatlantic relations had achieved (the Bilderberg 
Group, the Atlantic Council, the Salzburg Seminars, the Aspen Institute, and 
so on). At the same time the Commission would encourage Europeans to reject 
de Gaulle-style nationalisms, to become unified (most participants were aligned 
with Jean Monnet), and to open up more to the rest of the world, beginning 
with Japan, and to the global problems for which America needed equal part- 
ners.*© In the same spirit, the Trilateral sought also to socialize Japan into the 
world of the great powers, while escaping the bilateral head-to-head encounters, 
which only amplified commercial and political frictions. Japan constituted the 
Trilateral Commission’s most important “mission,” as Brzezinski suggested in 
Between Two Ages.?”’ He confirmed this in an internal memorandum about 
the Commission’s real targets as seen by Gerard Smith in April 1973. Three of 
the seven announced objectives concerned Japan alone: encouraging Tokyo 
to play a more active role in the world, achieving a better distribution of the 
burden of security, reducing the nuclear temptation, and, finally, promoting a 
direct European-Japanese dialogue. To the goals of rationalizing commercial and 
financial relations among the three regions and coordinating policies concerning 
the Middle East, Smith added another, that of influencing American decision 
makers at the highest level, but he doubted that that goal was achievable.*® 
He was proven wrong on the last point, as the Carter administration would 
be administered almost exclusively, in its upper ranks, by trilateralists. 

The Commission also sought to influence American foreign policy more 
broadly. The elite needed to be encouraged to turn away both from the uni- 


lateralism of the right (the Nixon-Kissinger version) and from the isolationist 
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temptation of the left (as reflected in the failed Mansfield amendment man- 
dating that US military presence in Europe be cut by half) in favor of a more 
responsible approach to global problems. The Trilateral’s last implicit goal, or 
more precisely the background for that goal, remained America’s rivalry with 
the USSR. For Brzezinski and his colleagues, the dominant idea was that the 
international system had become more complex than it had been during the 
Cold War, with the appearance of new actors and new global problems, and that 
America could no longer ensure a satisfactory worldwide order on its own. It 
needed partners: for fostering development in the Third World, for example, or 
for managing rare resources and cross-border challenges (raw materials, oceans, 
the environment, and so on). It was thus less a matter of repairing the Cold 
War anti-communist alliances as of ensuring the continuity of a world order 
that the USSR was sufficiently powerful to challenge, but insufficiently power- 


ful to replace. 


The Trilateral Commission did not get off to an easy start. The organization 
was built on solid foundations, but it faced a certain skepticism, especially 
among the European and Japanese allies. In a first phase, it struggled for rec- 
ognition, so much so that at the end of 1974 the glass still looked half empty. 
It was only over the next couple of years that the Commission became a real 
presence on the American and international landscape, owing especially to its 
association with leading figures in the Carter administration. This was also 
the moment when it began to be the object of sharp criticism from both the 
right and the left—a sure sign of its success. 

During the year that followed the Pocantico Hills meeting, Brzezinski was 
deeply involved in building the organization, in addition to his work at Colum- 
bia. Then, starting June 1, 1973, when the Trilateral officially came into being, 
he obtained a sabbatical year to devote himself to it full-time, followed by an 
additional sabbatical semester from July to December 1974, and he resumed 
his academic work at Columbia only on a half-time basis in the spring term 
of 1975.°? Scarcely two days had passed after the Pocantico meeting when he 
and Henry Owen wrote a dense memorandum for David Rockefeller defining 
the next steps to be taken.©° During the fall, the group recruited Ambassador 
Gerard Smith, who would become the president of the American branch, as 
Rockefeller did not want to take on that role. On January 8, 1973, a core group 
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of organizers—George Franklin, Smith, and Brzezinski, accompanied by Max 
Kohnstamm, the future president of the European branch and a close associ- 
ate of Jean Monnet’s—traveled to Japan. There they met with their Japanese 
contacts to define the composition and financing of the Japanese branch, as 
well as to recruit its president, Takeshi Watanabe, a former director of the 
Asian Development Bank.°! 

Since the Trilateral Commission was intended to be a network of elites closely 
associated with powerful figures, particular attention was paid to contacts with 
leaders at the highest levels. During the first months of 1973, Smith and Rocke- 
feller presented the project to prominent individuals concerned with foreign 
affairs, such as Senators Mike Mansfield, William Fulbright, and Charles Percy, 
and also Douglas Dillon, Robert McNamara, and Vice President Spiro Agnew, 
soliciting their opinions about possible members. The project was uniformly 
well received.©* European and Japanese leaders were also made aware of the 
project: on May 15, 1973, Rockefeller met with Georges Pompidou and Antoine 
Pinay at the Elysée Palace and talked to them about the Trilateral Commission. 
On March 2, 1973, an article very favorable to the project appeared in the New 
York Times. Echoing the frustrations of Japan, which continued to feel excluded 
from the circle of the great powers despite its remarkable economic development, 
the article described the Commission that would soon be launched, evoking 
its objectives and its structure.°4 

The year 1973 was not an ordinary one for relations between America and its 
allies. It was “the year of Europe,” as proclaimed by Kissinger, who had become 
secretary of state, in an attempt on the part of the Nixon administration to 
redefine transatlantic relations and pay more attention to its allies, including 
Japan, after four years of focusing on the Soviet Union, China, and Vietnam. 
Kissinger had been kept informed, most notably by David Rockefeller, about the 
Trilateral Commission project from its inception, and he encouraged it, offering 
advice, for example, on the choice of president for the American branch.® On 
April 17, 1973, Brzezinski had lunch with Kissinger at the Sans-Souci Palace 
near Berlin. Their discussion touched on many topics, from relations with the 
USSR and China to the financing of Radio Free Europe; Kissinger specifically 
insisted on being brought up to date on the proposals for the Trilateral.“ 

Less than a week later, on April 23, 1973, Kissinger delivered his the “year of 
Europe” speech, in which he depicted a world profoundly transformed since 


the end of the Second World War. He proclaimed the urgency of inventing 
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new forms of cooperation with Europe that would respond to the challenges of 
the day—energy, for example—and would include Japan, which had become a 
first-rate power. Stressing the contrast between a Europe with regional interests 
and an America with global interests, he proposed to the Europeans a new 
Atlantic charter that “creates for the Atlantic nations a new relationship in 
whose progress Japan can share.” 67 

At first glance, this speech seemed to pull the rug out from under the Tri- 
lateral, since it was based on the same observation and pointed in the same 
direction. The Commissions idea of supplementing a deficiency on the part 
of governments and creating a new awareness seemed henceforth pointless. In 
fact, just the opposite was true: the speech offered the Trilateral Commission 
legitimacy on two counts. It validated the Commission’s basic approach even as 
it offered it a formidable space for critique, given the degree to which it seemed 
to relegate the allies whose cooperation it purported to seek to a secondary and 
dependent status. Thus, Europe was reduced to its limited regional horizon, 
and Japan looked like a fifth wheel, a foreign body to which a place in a preex- 
isting transatlantic framework must be offered. Brzezinski did not hesitate to 
underline the contrast with the Commission: “We are offering,” he explained to 
Newsweek, “a truly trilateral approach on the basis of equality from the start.” 68 
And shortly after the speech, Brzezinski wrote to Smith that, if the Trilateral’s 
inaugural meeting in Tokyo, which was to present the Commission's declaration 
of principles to the public, took place before Nixon’s trip to Europe and the 
publication of the new Atlantic charter, it could attract considerable attention. 
As it happened, because of the European opposition, the Atlantic charter never 
saw the light of day.6° 

All this did not mean that things went smoothly for the Trilateral Com- 
mission. After a trip to Europe in early June 1973, Brzezinski drew up a harsh 
balance sheet for the Nixon-Kissinger foreign policy, which was rejected almost 
unanimously by the Europeans. He also emphasized that the Europeans did 
not have an overall vision of the transatlantic relation, that they were essentially 
critical and negative; above all, they showed no enthusiasm whatsoever for the 
idea of developing cooperative projects that would include Japan.” The Com- 
mission nevertheless continued to forge ahead, and it finally went into operation 
on July 1, when Brzezinski set up his office in the Chase Manhattan Bank at 30 
Rockefeller Plaza and began to use stationery inscribed with its letterhead. To 


prepare for the inaugural meeting, the first two working groups were set up, one 
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on political matters (the designated rapporteurs were Max Kohnstamm, Francois 
Duchéne, Henry Owen, and Kinhide Musakoji), the other on monetary issues 
(Takeshi Watanabe, Motoo Kaji, Richard Cooper, and Claudio Segre). The 
rapporteurs on this latter task force, who met in Washington in June, met again 
in Anchorage with Brzezinski at the beginning of August in order to advance 
their work; they were to meet in mid-September in Rome for a plenary session 
with the other members of the team. Brzezinski also announced the working 
groups to come: trade, energy, development, the oceans, East-West relations.”! 
This gives a sense of the Trilateral’s activities in those years—solid and serious 
work, authentically trilateral, with abundant financial support. 

As if to emphasize that Japan was the principal stake of the Trilateral Com- 
mission, the group’s inaugural meeting was held in Tokyo on October 22-23, 
1973. It was a meeting of the executive committee (thirty-four people from the 
three regions), paralleled by work sessions devoted to the two reports, with all the 
Japanese members. Following the meeting, the group’s declaration of principles 
was distributed at a press conference, and Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka came 
to give a talk before the Commission members.”* However, not everything went 
according to plan. The meeting was more or less successful, yet the New York 
Times stressed the controversies that marked the occasion. Unexpectedly, the 
ordinarily placid Japanese members criticized certain passages of the declaration 
of principles. In particular, the goal of formulating political recommendations; 
they would have preferred more neutral studies on long-term trends and devel- 
opments. Further, they objected to the Commission’s procedures—only the 
executive committee was systematically consulted on the publications, rather 
than the entire membership—along with its “rich man’s club” aspect.” 

The Japanese were not the only ones to criticize the Commission. A num- 
ber of Europeans, in 1973—1974, suspected the Americans of having creating 
a new structure—this time multilateral—to indoctrinate them and get them 
to subscribe to policies that they did not want to adopt. This was the case 
with Pierre Hassner, even though he could not seriously be suspected of 
Gaullism; he warned Brzezinski against temptation toward “missionary zeal” 
on the part of the Trilateral, for that would be the surest way to alienate the 
Europeans.”4 A few months later, Michel Tatu published a critical article in 
Le Monde suggesting that the Trilateral, which was the private counterpart 
of Kissinger’s initiatives, was only a new instrument of American hegemony. 


Ironically, Brzezinski wrote to Kohnstamm to suggest a response that would 
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come from Europe, stressing the role Europeans and Japanese members played 
both in the creation of the Trilateral (at Pocantico Hills) and in its develop- 
ment (the three regional presidents were on equal footing).”* But he did not 
want to wait, and since he knew Tatu well—the latter had come to Colum- 
bia to study Sovietology in 1965—he wrote him directly a few days later to 
complain about his article and to stress the relations of equality that prevailed 
within the Commission, without neglecting to mention his disagreements 
with Kissinger’s approach.”° 

Japanese reservations and European sensitivities were not the only chal- 
lenges facing the Commission. Even as the initial meeting was taking place 
in Tokyo, the international context was complicating things: the Yom Kippur 
War (October 6—25, 1973) and then the oil crisis that heightened diplomatic 
tensions between Americans and Europeans. On November 2, 1973, Brzezinski 
wrote to the three presidents of the Trilateral, suggesting a common declara- 
tion on Middle Eastern issues that could emphasize the need for consultations 
among the three regions as a supplement to, or a replacement for, the purely 
American-Soviet management of the conflict.”” Despite Brzezinski’s persis- 
tence, the disagreements were so profound that the Trilateral did not manage 
to produce such a declaration. In fact, when Kohnstamm presented a summary 
report on the Trilateral Commission the following month, he stressed the 
deterioration of the relations among allies that had accompanied the group’s 
first steps (the Middle East, but also the financial crisis, tensions in the grain 
markets, Watergate, and so on).78 

Nonetheless, 1974 saw the Trilateral pursue its plan of action. The task 
forces, after some intensive organizational efforts, regularly produced its sched- 
uled reports starting in the summer of 1973. These were distributed to a care- 
fully selected elite and to the press; in June 1974, for example, the New York 
Times took up the Trilateral’s recommendations on international development 
aid policy.”? The American branch published the newsletter Trialogue every 
two or three months. The executive committee met for the second time, in 
Brussels, with all the European members, while the regional branches met 
separately at regular intervals.8° At the end of the year, a successful meeting 
took place in Washington, during which the executive committee had the 
opportunity to have dinner with Kissinger at the State Department and to 
meet President Gerald Ford and Vice President Nelson Rockefeller in the 
White House (December 8—10, 1974).°! 
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A few days later, Brzezinski sent his colleagues a memorandum titled “Some 
Brutal Reflections on the State of the Commission.”®? He shared the majority 
view that the Washington meeting had been a great success, and he did not 
challenge the idea that it had marked a kind of symbolic takeoff for the organ- 
ization. One year and a half before its planned extinction—it had initially been 
programmed to last three years—its weaknesses were numerous and significant. 
One of the greatest concerns had to do with Japan; that group was not at a high 
enough level and was not very dynamic; the reports were not well distributed 
and not adequately read. In Europe, German participation left something to be 
desired, and Italian participation was weak—-Giovanni Agnelli, one of the found- 
ing members, had not attended a single meeting. The impact of the Trilateral 
in Europe was negligible, and Kohnstamm would have to be replaced; he was 
leaving his position to direct the brand new European University Institute in 
Florence. As for the budget, the Japanese and European contributions remained 
minimal; the Trilateral remained an unbalanced initiative, financed by the Ameri- 
cans. Above all, its impact was insufficient: each member was going to have to 
make an effort to distribute the group’s reports, otherwise the Trilateral would 
become “a trilateral Bilderberg, providing an ego trip for a few key individuals 
who enjoy going to international conferences where they are provided with an 


>»83 


opportunity to shake hands with the ‘big wigs. 


A ithoush the Trilateral Commission did not achieve all its goals, Brzezinski 
was excessively tough in his evaluation, and seemed determined to see a glass 
half empty. During its first year and a half of existence, the Trilateral was mainly 
in a construction phase. Its underlying influence was increasing, and during 
the next phase (1975—1976) it gained a privileged place in the global high-level 
dialogue on international affairs. It even had a certain political impact on specific 
decisions, or at least on the orientations and reflections of the leaders involved. 
These results were largely attributable to Brzezinski himself. 

On February 8, 1975, when the North American group met, several members 
tempered Brzezinski’s concerns; Edwin Reischauer, for example, considered the 
Japanese situation quite satisfactory. For Peter Dobell, from the Canadian group, 
the Commission’s real problem was that it was less trilateral than unilateral, 
relying disproportionately on “the intellectual and physical energy provided by 


Brzezinski.” In fact, one of the questions that arose, on the assumption that the 
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decision to extend the life of the Commission would be made, concerned 
Brzezinski’s replacement, as he was resuming his work at Columbia on a half- 
time basis that spring, then full-time starting in the fall of 1975.84 After his 
departure, the Commission’s operations were largely decentralized: he was actu- 
ally replaced by three people: three regional directors coordinated by George 
Franklin were chosen to oversee the progress of the working groups.®* 
Brzezinski’s image as the battery behind the Trilateral Commission seems 
quite apt. From 1973 to 1975, he unquestionably ensured the coordination and 
activity of the network in all three regions, each of which he knew very well, 
but he also supplied a significant portion of the Commission's political and 
intellectual strategy; for example, in choosing the working groups. Not all of 
his enterprises succeeded; the declaration on the Middle East, for example, 
never came to fruition. There was also the political timidity of the three Tri- 
lateral presidents; Brzezinski would have liked to see them take clear public 
positions on the major issues of the day. This would have helped the group 
acquire greater political impact and avoid falling back into the discussion 
model of the Bilderberg group, or the research institute model of the 11ss. He 


recalls those two years as a thrilling period. 


I decided early on that it was something for me to do, that it would give 
me a new range of experience, and I thought that George Franklin would 
be very pleasant to work with because he was a gentleman and a very nice 
human being; and at the same time an intimate of David Rockefeller, they 
were roommates at Harvard. [We also appointed Gerard Smith] because 
Rockefeller didn’t want to be the American chairman. But Rockefeller 
was in fact the chairman, and so Gerard Smith was difficult, because he 
in effect saw himself as the head of the whole thing, and there was always 


some sort of stickiness about that.8° 


The Trilateral Commission gained a certain public notoriety in 1975, owing 
to the controversy surrounding one of its reports, that of Sam Huntington and 
Michel Crozier on the governability of democracies. As early as April 1973, 
Huntington had suggested to Brzezinski that the Trilateral should look into the 
transformations of domestic policy in the developed countries, and Brzezinski 
had indicated that he wanted to include this insofar as possible in the Com- 


mission’s activities.2”7 No sooner said than done, and in June 1974 this was 
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the working group that generated the most interest among members of the 
Commission, so much so that Brzezinski asked Huntington to come present 
the report that was being prepared to the executive committee in Washington 
in December.8® 

The report prepared by Crozier, Huntington, and Joji Watanuke, The Gov- 
ernability of Democracies, was finalized in the spring of 1975 and presented to 
the Trilateral members at their meeting in Kyoto on May 30—31. It immediately 
set off a heated controversy and even gave rise to requests that the organization 
officially repudiate it.®? The authors’ thesis, documented especially for America 
and Europe (the part on Japan was considered less valid and less convincing) 
was simple. The 1960s had witnessed a revival of the democratic spirit and of 
political passions that had led to increased activity on the part of nations but 
a concomitant decline in their authority. In the 1970s, that evolution raised 
concerns about the governability of democracies, since all systems of hierarchy 
and authority were being called into question. In the United States, for instance, 
the power of the president had diminished in favor of Congress, the press, and 
the bureaucracy, institutions that could not supply substitute leadership. What 
was required, then, in a way, was less democracy, especially in the areas where it 
should not rule (in universities, for example), and more concentration of power 
in the hands of governments, more restraint on the part of civil society in the 
demands it made of democracies.?° 

Coming from a relatively secret group of private individuals connected with 
the business world, this report was understandably explosive—oil poured on the 
fires of conspiracy theorists both on the left and on the right. Far from reject- 
ing the report, Brzezinski was delighted by the controversy it was generating 
and by the notoriety it was bestowing on the Commission. On June 18, 1975, 
he came up with a compromise formula to use when the report was published 
as a book: the controversial recommendations were relegated to an annex and 
“buried” in a report on the Kyoto discussions.?! A week later, and again at the 
end of August, he put forward the idea ofa colloquium centered on the report, 
soliciting written reactions from intellectuals and political figures. He even sug- 
gested the idea of a colloquium in each region, with the proceedings published 
in a common volume: “The debate begun at Kyoto on the governability of 
democracies should not be allowed to lapse . . . this proposal would have the 
great advantage of keeping the debate alive on a subject which is both important 


and a distinctive contribution by the Commission; of involving a wider range 
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of people, including some younger practitioners, in what the Commission has 
been doing; and of contributing further to the Commissions general impact.” ?? 

Although that proposal led nowhere, Brzezinski pursued his efforts. He autho- 
rized Irving Kristol to publish the American chapter in The Public Interest, and 
he disseminated the complete book, published by New York University Press, 
very broadly, from Raymond Aron in France to Kissinger and to Cyrus Sulz- 
berger of the New York Times.?? He was thrilled when Japanese prime minister 
Takeo Miki used the report and then the book to prepare for his discussions 
with President Ford.°4 

This controversy, which contributed to the notoriety of the Trilateral Com- 
mission must not be allowed to conceal the success of the Kyoto meeting at 
the end of May 1975. The group decided to renew the Commissions mandate 
for three years, with particular support from the Japanese members—who had 
been the most hesitant two years earlier.?* This meeting and the one that fol- 
lowed in Paris in early December 1975 were described by the generally moderate 
Brzezinski as “spectacular successes.” He cited a particularly surprising element, 
the full and complete cooperation of the French government, which was unex- 
pected.?° The New York Review of Books examined the Trilateral’s work and 
gave the group credit for influencing the State Department to move forward 
on aid to developing countries.?” Meanwhile, the Commission launched new 
working groups; George Berthoin (another associate of Jean Monnet) succeeded 
Kohnstamm on the European side, and the three-year renewal was definitively 
approved in December.?8 

In 1976, the Trilateral received another mark of success: the trilateralist 
Jimmy Carter won the Democratic nomination, then the presidential election, 
and he named some twenty trilateralists to key positions in his administration, 
including Brzezinski, Walter Mondale, Cyrus Vance, Harold Brown, Michael 
Blumenthal, and Warren Christopher. This success was not the sign of excessive 
politicization. The men in question were immediately replaced on the Com- 
mission by former members of the Ford administration such as George Bush 
and Henry Kissinger, but also by Republican elected officials such as William 
Cohen and John Danforth, with Democrats such as Paul Volcker and Alan 
Cranston also named.?? 

It is all the more understandable, then, why the Trilateral became the object 
of virulent criticism from both the right and the left. It was, in a sense, even 


more elitist than the Council on Foreign Relations, by virtue of its international 
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character, and it was less concerned with social issues. When President Carter 
received the Trilateral’s executive committee in June 1978, he began with flat- 
tering comments, suggesting that if the Trilateral had existed after the First 
World War, the world would have been able to cancel the Second. He also 
reproached its members for their elitist and capitalist image, and he com- 
plained that his interlocutors, especially those from the Third World, gave 
him a hard time about his earlier participation and described the Trilateral as 
a “rich man’s club.” 100 

The organization thought up by Brzezinski and his friends in the fall of 1971 
had thus not avoided certain criticisms they had anticipated and dismissed in 
advance. But more than the “rich man’s club” theme, it was the theme of elit- 
ism that fed conspiracy theories and the suspicions of populists on the right 
and on the left. After all, the Trilateral had been conceived as an instrument for 
encouraging leaders of the three regions to go beyond domestic considerations 
in order to cooperate and find solutions for international problems.!°! It is clear 
what Brzezinski, Bowie, and Owen were targeting: unilateral decisions based 
on short-sighted political considerations that offered only a limited advantage 
to one country while making it impossible to cooperate with others in order to 
solve the most enormous problems posed to the human race; in short, the 
dilemma of collective action. But the risk of this enlightened supranationality 
was that popular preferences expressed by democratic mechanisms would be 
ignored. The Trilateral’s definition of national interest was rational and remark- 
able, Irving Kristol explained in 1980, but that is not the definition given by 
the public. How could one be certain that the internationalism of the elites 
was a better guide than the nationalism of Americans, and what legitimacy 
did it have?! 

The question was raised all the more acutely in that those elites were the same 
ones encountered in the Council on Foreign Relations or the Bilderberg Group, 
a multinational establishment drawn from the “corporate-academic complex,” 
which recommended putting democracy on hold (the Crozier-Huntington 
report).!° The role of the Rockefeller brothers was subject to particular scrutiny; 
they seemed to be behind all the organizations of the elites, and seemed to be 
promoting men such as Kissinger and Brzezinski, who guaranteed them per- 
manent access to political power. The internationalist vision that was developed 
by Brzezinski in Between Two Ages and that was embodied most notably in the 


Trilateral Commission had run into the suspicions of public opinion jealous of 
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its own sovereignty. Fortunately for him, in 1976 this criticism was not yet fully 
developed, so that his advice to Governor Jimmy Carter did not constitute an 
obstacle to the latter’s success. On the contrary, it was largely from the work of 


the Trilateral that Brzezinski drew his recommendations for the future president. 


Jimmy Carter’s Presidential Campaign 


From the 1950s on, it was Brzezinski’s fate to be compared to Kissinger, who 
was five years his senior.1°4 The similarities in their trajectories were so numer- 
ous that the parallel seemed to come naturally: two men born in Europe, each 
retaining the accent of his mother tongue, both finding the springboard for 
their careers at Harvard during the Cold War years—careers that in both cases 
began in the intellectual realm and quickly extended into the political. The 
same stages seemed to follow in sequence, with a gap of just a few years. Both 
were recognized in the academy; were members of the Council on Foreign 
Relations; had a first article published in Foreign Affairs (at age thirty-two for 
Kissinger, thirty-three for Brzezinski). Further, both had an initial experience 
on the margins of power around age thirty (Kissinger was a consultant under 
Kennedy, Brzezinski served on Johnson’s Policy Planning Staff); and had the 
support of a powerful patron, more precisely a Rockefeller (Nelson for Kissinger, 
David for Brzezinski). Each man developed the construction of a network 
(Kissinger’s International Seminar, Brzezinski’s Trilateral Commission). Finally, 
both enjoyed the importance of their publications and visibility in the media, 
and both rose to the position of national security adviser to the president (at 
age forty-six for Kissinger, forty-nine for Brzezinski). 

These similarities were striking at the time, and they sometimes led people 
to see Brzezinski, because he was younger and more ambitious, as engaged in 
a sort of competition with Kissinger. They also led certain observers to take 
the presumed rivalry as a key to understanding Brzezinski, attributing to him 
what could be described as an obsession, a “Kissinger complex,” and even 
suggesting that there was a fundamental antagonism between the two men, 
that they were in a sense enemy brothers motivated by mutual loathing.'°° Yet 
testimonies from the 1950s and the correspondence between the two from the 
1960s and 1970s tell a different story, that of a cordial, almost friendly relation- 
ship, in which competition is not excluded as a background motif—no more 


than differences of opinion, one might add—but does not appear excessive or 
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predominant. Kissinger insists on this: “Look, some of the so-called competi- 
tion was built into the system, in the sense that I was two or three years ahead 
of him as a graduate student and in every job I got. So I got the jobs that he 
wanted and deserved—I didn’t get them at his expense, but that sort of put 
him in an inherently competitive position with me and imposed the need to 
come up with some differences.” 10° 

It was imperative for Brzezinski to distinguish himself, particularly in 1976, 
when a certain tension reigned between the two men. What is important to 
note is that no personal attacks or exchanges of disparaging comments can be 
found in the press or in the archives. On the contrary, the similarity of their 
career paths often provided them with occasions for good-humored joshing, 
such as an incident related by Brzezinski that took place on December 6, 1973. 
That day Kissinger had invited nine university professors to lunch at the State 
Department. Having depicted a somber prospect for an America isolated in 
an international system that was hostile for the near term, especially for the 
years 1976—1980, “[Kissinger] added that this will happen when I inherit his 
job, with his having established the precedent of foreign born holding this job. 
I responded by saying ‘I hope this has become a firm tradition.’ ”!°” Brzezinski, 
too, expressed slight resentment toward Kissinger in 1977 over the latter’s failure 
to help during Humphrey’s electoral campaign ten years earlier. 

Starting with their first meeting at Harvard in 1951, Kissinger and Brzezinski 
maintained good relations. Without being close friends, they saw each other 
regularly.1°® At that time, Brzezinski was an extrovert and at ease in society, 
whereas Kissinger was a long way from having acquired the seductive charm 
and magnetism that characterized him later on, especially in the 1970s.'°? But 
Kissinger’s star was rising, and Brzezinski contacted him in 1956 and 1957 to 
recommend potential participants in his summer seminar. When Brzezinski 
saw his chances for a tenured position at Harvard vanish, in early 1959, because 
Bowie, Kissinger, and Hoffmann had been promoted, he felt no resentment, 
since those promotions were in international studies and not in area studies, 
his own field of specialization.!!° 

During the 1960s, the two men maintained a regular and cordial exchange of 
letters. When Brzezinski sent his articles to Kissinger, he always received thanks 
and most often compliments in exchange. “I thought it admirable,” Kissinger 
wrote him, for example, referring to Brzezinski’s 1961 article in Foreign Affairs 


about the centripetal dynamics in the Soviet Union. “I think you will find that 
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the basic strategy that you recommended is being adopted,” he added by hand 
in a thank-you note for the article “Peaceful Engagement in Eastern Europe,” 
at a time when he was still serving as consultant to McGeorge Bundy.'!? An 


amusing exchange took place in 1963: 


[Kissinger to Brzezinski] I understand from the New York educational 
station that you recommended me to be on a program with you as a 
proponent of the ‘hard’ line. I am flattered, of course, that you should 
think of me. But I loathe labels, and I was not aware of the fact that you 
were notoriously more moderate than I am. Moreover, how can I get a 
reputation for being wize [sic] if you will not let me pretend to be of the 
middle road? 

[Brzezinski’s response] Since some Eric Fromm type wax [sic] to be 
the “soft,” you were only natural as the exponent of the “hard-headed,” 
statesmanlike, realist approach. I was only to make a middle of the way 
[sic] opening statement to set up the “softie” for decapitation. So your 
reputation for being “wize” (at Columbia we spell it with an “s,” like in 


“Soviet” and “Stalin”) would not have been impaired. !? 


In the same vein, some months later, Kissinger congratulated Brzezinski on 
his nomination as one of the ten exceptional young men of 1963. “No wonder 
Muska prefers you to me.” 113 He added congratulations on the birth of Ian, and 
asked Brzezinski for his views on the recent evolution of Germany. The latter 
replied with this opener: “Dear Outstanding 58” (Kissinger had indeed received 
the same distinction at the same age), and said that he had stopped to see him 
in Cambridge the evening before to discuss world affairs, but without success. 
In short, if there was a rivalry between the two men, it in no way prevented a 
real camaraderie.114 

The fact that in early 1968 Kissinger blocked Emmet Hughes’s attempt to 
hire Brzezinski for Nelson Rockefeller’s team does not seem to have affected 
their personal relations; Brzezinski, after all, was not especially attracted by 
that prospect. Moreover, it was Brzezinski whom Ted Van Dyk asked to take 
possession of the “black book” on Nixon that Kissinger proposed to transmit to 
Humphrey’s campaign team. If Brzezinski was surprised by Kissinger’s nomina- 
tion to serve at the White House in November 1968, he does not seem to have 


reacted with particular jealousy. This is despite that at the Princeton colloquium, 
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Kissinger caused a sensation when he arrived in the glow of his nomination, 
and stole the spotlight from his former colleagues Brzezinski and Hoffmann, 
both specialists in foreign affairs.11° 

A new phase in the relations between the two men began when Kissinger 
reached a position of power. Brzezinski naturally found himself in the opposi- 
tion. This created a situation of structural tension that increased during the 
1972 campaign, and especially during the 1976 campaign, when he was the 
chief adviser to the Democratic candidate who was trying to defeat the Ford- 
Kissinger team. Kissinger, who had taken on increasing importance since Water- 
gate, represented the continuity of the Republican Party’s power. That situation 
strained the relations between the two men somewhat, although it did not lead 
to a break. It is important to understand their interaction in detail in order to 
grasp Brzezinski’s position when he arrived in the White House in January 1977, 
for that position was in part shaped by his opposition to Kissinger. 

During the years that the latter spent in the White House (1969—1973), the 
dialogue between the two men remained ample and cordial, despite Brzezinski’s 
sometimes critical comments about the Nixon administration's foreign policy. 
When Kissinger invited several academics to come engage in dialogue with 
him, in the spring of 1969, he also sent a personal letter to “Zbig.”11° The latter 
was unable to attend the meeting, but the two agreed to have dinner together 
on July 14, 1969. According to Brzezinski’s notes, they talked about the admin- 
istration’s foreign policy—from China (Kissinger said that the reengagement 
was going to intensify) to the USSR, from Romania to Vietnam (the question 
“What to do?” was raised several times), as well as personnel matters.'!7 
Brzezinski, who wrote to Kissinger the next day to say that the dinner had 
made him nostalgic for Washington, sent—at Kissinger’s request—an article 
on his idea for a community of developed nations, along with a draft of an 
almost philosophical speech on the “meaning of peace” intended for use by 
Nixon, who was about to leave for India. Peace was not just the absence of 
hostilities, Brzezinski maintained, but a process of ongoing progress, at the 
national and international levels. As it happened, not only did Kissinger thank 
him warmly for it, but Nixon used Brzezinski’s wording on the topic when he 
toasted his hosts in New Delhi on July 31, 1969.118 

In October 1969, anticipating a speech that Nixon was scheduled to give, 
Brzezinski sent him a memorandum on Vietnam with Kissinger as interme- 


diary, suggesting a strategy of cease-fire and negotiation; but he took care to 
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have the memo sent through additional channels.'!? This did not seem to 
bother Kissinger, who encouraged him to keep on sending suggestions, said 
that he was glad to have seen him recently, and expressed the wish to see him 
again.!2° On May 23, 1970, the two men had a long discussion in the wake of 
the extension of the Vietnam War to Cambodia, which had unleashed a wave 
of protests, especially among students. Kissinger confided that he was very 
concerned about the divisions in the country—less the agitation of the left than 
the possibility of a sudden swing to the right, encouraged by Nixon, whose 
instincts pushed him in that direction. He criticized the divisions within the 
Establishment and the irresponsible conduct of professors who were stoking 
the anger on campuses. He confided to Brzezinski that he thought he would 
resign from his position before the end of the Nixon administration—even 
though he predicted a Republican victory in 1972—but that he would not 
return to Harvard. The two men also spoke about the Middle East, Germany 
(both predicted that Ostpolitik would not go very far), and the situation of 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty (RFE-RL), whose activity Bonn sought 
to reduce.!?! 

‘Two days later, Brzezinski sent Kissinger a one-page memorandum, titled 
“The Cambodian Crisis,” which explained that the right way to temper the 
anger aroused by the operation in Cambodia was to show that it had been 
fruitful, not militarily but politically, in the Paris negotiations. Nixon should 
thus propose a cease-fire that would either make it possible to throw the 
responsibility for the war onto Hanoi, if the proposal were rejected, or else to 
progress toward peace, if it were accepted—and in either case it would attenuate 
the criticism. !?? Kissinger wrote back thanking him for the memo and added a 
handwritten note saying that he was “keeping a sharp eye on the RFE matter.” 123 

What is interesting in this exchange is that it took place just as Brzezinski 
was issuing harsh public criticisms at the Nixon administration. For instance, 
on May 24, 1970, the day after his conversation with Kissinger and the day 
before he sent Kissinger his memorandum on Cambodia, Brzezinski published 
an article in the Washington Post titled “Cambodia Has Undermined Our Vital 
Credibility.” He drew up a negative balance sheet of the decision and refuted 
the comparison made by some “Nixon assistants” with Libya in 1958 or Cuba in 
1962 (there, too, it would have been necessary to defend American credibility), 
for the United States and the USSR had now achieved parity, so that the same 


actions no longer had the same significance. In sum, he said, “the situation 
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is infinitely more complex and calls for a much more subtle appreciation of 
international realities.”!*4 This direct attack does not seem to have troubled 
Kissinger very much. 

This type of relationship, which combined direct discussions between Kis- 
singer and Brzezinski with public criticism by the latter of the Nixon admin- 
istration’s foreign policy, continued through Nixon’s first term in office and 
even beyond. There seems to have been a sort of modus vivendi between the 
two men, or perhaps a simple calculation: Kissinger gave Brzezinski access and 
listened to him, or assured him that he was listening, so that the latter would 
remain moderate in his criticisms, whereas Brzezinski moderated his criticisms 
so as not to compromise his access to the administration. Kissinger could ben- 
efit from his discussions with Brzezinski, by gleaning general information or 
sometimes by getting his help with a particular issue. For his part, Brzezinski 
could hope, if not to have an impact on policy decisions, at least to see certain 
of his specific concerns taken into account, like the defense of RFE-RL.1?° 

These varying dynamics were illustrated in 1971 and 1972. For example, 
Brzezinski published two overall critiques of the Nixon administration: in 1971, 
a grade report that was not superb but not disastrous, either (the average grade 
awarded was a B), and in 1972 he published a critique of the concept of balance 
of power as Kissinger used it. He underlined all the characteristics of Europe 
under the Congress of Vienna that were lacking in the contemporary interna- 
tional system: military equilibrium between several powers, control of the status 
quo through diplomacy, ideological consensus. He also criticized the Nixon 
administration for being interested only in the triangle of rivalry (US-USSR- 
China) to the detriment of triangular cooperation (US-Europe-Japan), whereas 
the system ought to create a community of developed nations. He also stressed 
the prevailing ignorance of new problems, such as those of the Third World.1?° 

But during this same time the dialogue with Kissinger continued. Thus, in 
April 1972, Brzezinski sent him recommendations on the subject of Japan, where 
Kissinger was planning to travel, and a month later on the subject of Nixon’s 
trip to Poland, offering specific—and in both instances very well informed— 
advice. On each occasion, the national security adviser wrote a letter thanking 
Brzezinski, typically adding that he hoped he would see him soon.!?7 

Nixon’s reelection and then Kissinger’s appointment as Secretary of State in 
September 1973 had no effect on these practices. In October 1973, the brand 


new Secretary of State assured Brzezinski that he would continue to receive 
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his remarks with interest: “One always learns more from ‘friendly critics’ than 
from uncritical friends. We must continue to keep in touch.” And he added: 
“Tt was good to see you at the UN Dinner.” !?8 In fact, the two men had lunch 
together in December and exchanged assorted information in the weeks that 
followed.!?? 

In 1974, however, the relationship seemed to grow strained, as Brzezinski 
became increasingly critical of détente. It must be noted that his March 1974 
article in Foreign Policy, “The Deceptive Structure of Peace,” did not spare 
Kissinger. It was less the new grade report showing a decline (C+) that hit 
home than the concentration of criticism on Kissinger’s particular contri- 
butions. Brzezinski condemned the administration’s triple predilection for 
“the personal over the political,” “the covert over the conceptual,” and finally 
“acrobatics over architecture.”1!3° All this depicted a diplomacy ill adapted to 
the new challenges, such as the passage from international to global concerns, 
North-South relations, or the risk of social and political fragmentation. More 
seriously still, the administration had ignored the nation’s allies to the benefit 
of its adversaries (Brzezinski detected a “fascination with enemies and ennui 
with friends” in Kissinger), and its policy of détente was limited, unstable, and 
unbalanced in favor of the USSR, whether it involved sarr, the Middle East, 
or trade agreements.'3! The imbalance, as Brzezinski explained to the Senate 
in July, came from the fact that the Soviets saw détente as compatible with the 
pursuit of ideological hostilities, because it did not encompass human rights; 
it was taking place in secret; it was accompanied by indifference to planet- 
wide problems; and above all it was not reciprocal in terms of openness or 
technological and commercial advantages.'?? 

Kissinger was very unhappy with this article; his three-page response begins 
this way: “Dear Zbig: I have just read with interest, if also amazement, your 
Foreign Policy article. Since I will be leaving for Moscow this evening to continue 
the pursuit of a detente which you either support or decry (depending on which 
Brzezinski you read), my thoughts will necessarily be both hasty and brief. I 
find it difficult to accept that the author of Peaceful Engagement in Europes 
Future can now claim that we were too soft in the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Agreements we have thus far reached.” 133 

Kissinger reproached Brzezinski for relying on facts and figures whose 
validity Kissinger challenged, point by point. In particular, he thought that 


Brzezinski was taking at face value the Europeans’ jeremiads on the lack of 
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consultation, and that he exaggerated the American-Soviet “condominium” 
at the conference on the Middle East held in Geneva in December 1973. He 
pointed out that the Soviet sphere of influence in Eastern Europe had been 
legitimized by Ostpolitik, not by the Nixon administration. He corrected 
Brzezinski’s arguments on SALT, and on the trade advantages supposedly won 
by the Soviets. What he found most shocking was that Brzezinski, after having 
defended the idea of peaceful engagement, of eased tensions, contacts among 
civil societies, and so on, should switch sides and adopt, de facto, the critique 
of the far right. 

Kissinger concluded by expressing a desire to meet upon his return from 
Moscow for a detailed discussion of the subjects on which they “seemed” to 
disagree. He used the closing formula that was customary between them (“With 
warm regards”). Although Brzezinski opened his reply with a little joke (since 
Kissinger had had enough of his criticism, why not appoint him under secretary 
of state to shut him up?), he noted that Kissinger had made several journalists 
aware that he was not pleased with the Foreign Policy article. But he defended 
the text in a brief response, especially on the key point: “In regards to detente, 
which I continue to favor, let me turn the tables around by citing Kissinger to 
Kissinger: You have said to me more than once that linkage is not a theory but 
a fact, and I agree with you. What bothers me is that I do see the Soviets getting 
most tangible benefits in trade (not to speak of the so-called space coopera- 
tion) while the returns to us are not so clear-cut, especially in such matters as 
strategic relations or closer East-West ties, to which trade concessions ought 
to be linked.” 134 

The fact that the letter addressed to Kissinger was sent via Lawrence 
Eagleburger, and that there are no traces of further contact between Brzezinski 
and Kissinger in the archives until December 1974, may indicate that this 
cooling-off phase in their relations was serious. Their contacts, according to the 
archives in any case, only resumed on the occasion of a Trilateral Commission 
dinner in Washington (December 8 or 9, 1974). Brzezinski thanked Kissinger 
warmly for receiving the group, and even asked him for an autograph for his 
sons Jan and Mark, who were collectors (“You may be amused that following 
request comes from me... I never thought at Harvard that someday I would 
be asking you this!!!”).13° 
In 1975, their relationship seemed gradually to return to normal, and even 


to take on greater density. Thus, in February, Brzezinski relayed to Kissinger 
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an opening from the Yugoslavs that he had received in a message. In April, 
just as the South Vietnamese and Cambodian regimes were about to fall, he 
pressed the secretary of state to finalize an evacuation plan for the allies and 
their dependents. He also urged Kissinger to make a public announcement 
spelling out the parameters of a final peace settlement in the Middle East, 
since the parties involved were not willing to budge.!%° The secretary of state 
replied that his problem was indeed that of inciting them to budge, even after 
having announced a plan for the final status. He added: “Even for those of us 
who live in Newcastle, coals are important, especially when they come from 
long-tested purveyors such as yourself. Your observations are always welcome; 
keep them coming as the spirit moves you.” 137 In May, Kissinger tried to reas- 
sure Brzezinski, William Griffith, and Richard Pipes, who had written him a 
joint letter expressing their concern about the future of the RFE-RL broadcasts, 
which were facing budget cuts and political pressures from the East European 
countries.!38 In September, Brzezinski congratulated Kissinger for his presentation 
to the United Nations General Assembly.'3? Next month he wrote again, this 
time with his Columbia colleagues Seweryn Bialer, Richard Löwenthal, and 
Donald Zagoria, to put Kissinger on the alert. According to their sources, 
Mao’s imminent death was being seen by Moscow as a possible occasion for 
renewing ties with Beijing, and the new Chinese leadership might be sensitive 
to the charm offensive being prepared by the Soviets, thus endangering the 
Washington-Beijing connection. The Columbia professors thus exhorted 
the secretary of state to consolidate that relationship by taking preventive 
measures and offering the Chinese an attractive diplomatic, technological, and 
commercial package in order to ward off such a development.!*° 

These recommendations and exchanges became rarer toward the end of the 
year, and they disappeared almost entirely in 1976. In the meantime, Brzezinski 
had become Governor Jimmy Carter’s chief foreign policy adviser. Kissinger at 
this time was the key player in Ford’s electoral strategy—he projected an image 
of seriousness, success, and, above all, continuity, after Nixon’s resignation. It 
becomes clear why the relation between Kissinger and Brzezinski began to fray 


after reading the advice the latter gave to Carter in a letter dated October 28, 
1975: 


At some point it will be necessary to take the Kissinger foreign policy 


head-on. Blaming its shortcomings on Nixon or on Ford will not do, while 
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Kissinger is likely to become one of the major pillars of the Republican 
pitch for re-election. Accordingly, Kissinger’s foreign policy ought to 
be attacked directly, and his personal role in shaping it and giving it its 
somewhat dubious moral-political outlook ought to be the major focus 
of such a speech. Moreover, this should be done fairly soon and not dur- 
ing the actual Presidential campaign, for at that time, the credibility of 
some of the criticisms is going to be necessarily reduced. Finally, given 
the fascination of the mass media with Kissinger, an attack directly on his 


foreign policy is likely to provoke a great deal of attention. 14! 


The background for 1976 was thus in place. Brzezinski could not advise 
candidate Carter without attacking Kissinger’s foreign policy—that electoral 
necessity would influence his analyses, moreover. After examining Brzezinski’s 


relationship with Kissinger, then, it is time to look at his relationship with Carter. 


le was through the Trilateral Commission that Brzezinski not only met Jimmy 
Carter but also had ongoing privileged access to the ambitious Democratic 
politician, four years his senior, who served as governor of Georgia from 1971 to 
early 1975. In April 1973, the principal leaders of the Trilateral had met to select 
members on the American side, in order to be ready for the launching of the 
Commission a few months later. They had chosen Daniel Evans, a moderate 
Republican governor from the West (Washington State) who had connections 
with Japan, and they wanted to balance the list with a Democratic governor, 
preferably from the South, which was undergoing rapid industrialization.!4? 
Jimmy Carter of Georgia had been recommended over Florida governor Reubin 
Askew; Carter seemed more promising, and he had opened offices in Brussels 
and Tokyo for trade representatives of his state. Even though it turned out 
later that the international initiative had originated with his predecessor, its 
trilateral character was obviously a drawing card.143 

Carter became an assiduous member of the Commission, and this allowed 
him both to familiarize himself with international affairs and to reinforce his 
image in that area in view of the 1976 presidential race. He seems moreover 
to have fully subscribed to the project of the Commission. On December 15, 
1973, he wrote Brzezinski to suggest that he apply the trilateral approach to 


the problem of energy: “Because of the reluctance of some to deal now with 
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oil because of political considerations, how about exploring the long-range 
development of other energy sources in concert with Japan & the European 
countries?” Brzezinski replied to that handwritten letter, signed “Jimmy,” that 
the Commission had already programmed a working group on that question, 
but he thanked Carter for the suggestion and encouraged him to contact him 
again whenever he felt that something needed to be done.!44 

Carter was present at the Trilateral meeting in Washington in Decem- 
ber 1974, even though he did not stay for the encounter with President Ford. 
Brzezinski thanked him for his participation and, for the first time in writing, 
offered Carter his services, in the name of an “us” that designated the Trilateral 


Commission: 


Dear Jimmy: . . . I watched you on “Meet the press” on Sunday and I 
thought that you did extremely well. If you need any help on foreign 
policy, do not hesitate to let me know and maybe we could be of some 
help. I do think that a serious discussion of foreign policy alternatives to 
present foreign policy is increasingly needed. The fact of the matter is that 
the United States is becoming increasingly isolated in the world, and that 
is really a serious problem. In a nutshell, the threat is not isolationism but 


isolation, and for that we have to blame our present policy makers.!4 


The governor, who was then in the final weeks of his mandate and preparing 
for a two-year presidential campaign, responded positively. On December 31, 
he asked Brzezinski to meet him to discuss foreign affairs and to send him 
his articles in the meantime.!4° Brzezinski quickly complied, in early January, 
specifying that his texts offered a general approach, but that precisely for that 
reason they made it possible to pin down a conceptual framework from which 
specific policies could be derived. “The problem with most politicians,” he 
added, “is that they lack such a framework, and this tends to give their foreign 
policy prescriptions a rather shallow character.”!4” During the spring of 1975, 
Brzezinski sent him other articles along with the texts of talks he had given. 

The following phase included a key moment in the relation between the two 
men, in the context of the Commission meeting in Kyoto in May 1975, and 
more specifically at the press conference Carter gave there, having announced 
his candidacy for the Democratic nomination some time earlier. During this 


period, the governor of Georgia was still so little known that the International 
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Press Association had rejected him as keynote speaker for its lunch in Tokyo on 
the occasion of the meeting; they wanted someone of higher stature. 148 Carter 
asked Brzezinski to be at his side during the press conference, in order to show 
the journalists that recognized specialists in foreign affairs took him seriously. 

Brzezinski was struck by the quality of Carter’s performance. The latter had 
remained calm and even managed to come up with amusing answers to the 
journalists’ ironic questions about his campaign, stressing his lack of public 
recognition and suspecting that what he really sought was the vice presidential 
slot.14° Carter did not give any ground. He predicted that he would win the 
Iowa caucuses—where he had already begun an intensive campaign—but that 
the press would ignore him. Then he would win in New Hampshire, where 
he said he had shaken more hands than all his adversaries combined; here the 
press would highlight the surprise victory of a Southerner in the North. Next, 
he would beat George Wallace in the South, thus ridding the Democratic Party 
of that scourge—and only then would the journalists recognize him as a seri- 
ous candidate and declare him the favorite.1°° For the most part, this is what 
actually happened during the 1976 primaries. Brzezinski was impressed; here 
was a candidate who had chutzpah and was not to be dismissed. 

The other element that pleased him was Carter's insistence on the fact that 
the American national interest lay in actively promoting peace between Israelis 
and Palestinians, and that both sides needed to make compromises—a bold 
position for a Democratic candidate at the time. In short, Brzezinski returned 
from Tokyo seduced by Carter. This was the time for the Democratic candidates 
to recruit their foreign policy advisers. Brzezinski was attracted by Edmund 
Muskie, owing to his Polish background, but Muskie decided not to run. He 
was attracted by Scoop Jackson, owing to his hawkish approach to the USSR, 
but as a candidate Jackson was lacking in charisma. He was attracted by Ted 
Kennedy, who had great electoral potential, the inverse of Scoop Jackson, but 
he did not like the idea that the “Camelot Crowd” would return to Washington. 
He was skeptical of Morris Udall, who struck him as too similar to George 
McGovern and at risk of repeating the failure of 1972.15! The other Democrats 
with whom he was in regular contact in 1975 (Walter Mondale, Joe Biden, and 
John Brademas, among others) were not running.!°? In the end, it was his wife 
who advised him to follow his instinct and support Carter, since he appreci- 
ated him, despite his lack of public recognition (no more than 2 percent at 


the national level). Brzezinski acted accordingly and on June 17, 1975, he sent 
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Carter his thanks for coming to Kyoto and a check for $25 toward his campaign 
expenses, “meant for good luck.”!°3 

This did not mean that he cut off all contact with other politicians. His 
relations with Hubert Humphrey, in particular, continued. Humphrey, without 
declaring his candidacy for the 1976 elections, never announced that he would 
not run, which bothered Scoop Jackson in particular, as he occupied the same 
position on the political spectrum. The possibility that Humphrey would enter 
the race came up regularly until the Democratic Convention held in New York 
on July 12-15, 1976. In 1974 and 1975, at Humphrey’s request, Brzezinski sent 
him a good deal of advice on foreign policy, which the senator used amply in 
his speeches.!>4 In January 1976, when he was officially designated as Carter's 
adviser, he continued to supply Humphrey with phrasing about détente.'*° 
But this time Brzezinski did not become the sort of poly-adviser he had been 
in 1972; it was Carter whom he had chosen, and who relied on him in return. 

During the second half of 1975, Brzezinski sent Carter advice on the big issues 
of the day, for example on détente, following a trip to Moscow that convinced 
him that America was on the losing end of that policy and that détente was 
simply further whetting Moscow’s appetite. He also offered advice on China, 
forwarding a November memorandum to Kissinger he had coauthored with 
colleagues about Mao’s successor; he even offered to organize a seminar at 
Columbia on the topic.!*° In December, he brought up various aspects of the 
East-West relationship. He followed a consistent line of attack on the admin- 
istration, criticizing not détente itself, which remained desirable, but the way 
Kissinger was handling it, the excessively personal role he was playing. Above all, 
he criticized the increasingly unbalanced character of détente: the Soviets were 
piling up tangible gains, while the Americans were not getting the moderation 
they had a right to expect; Moscow continued to advance its pawns, in Angola, 
for example.!°” He also offered his help on the electoral level, indicating that he 
was ready to campaign for Carter in the Polish-American community, especially 
in Illinois, where he was relatively well known. 

By the end of 1975, Brzezinski had succeeded in officially becoming Carter’s 
foreign policy adviser. In late December, the candidate asked him to begin to lay 
the foundations for a foreign policy speech that would establish an overall frame- 
work for his campaign. Brzezinski worked on it in January 1976 with Richard 
Gardner, a law professor at Columbia, another trilateralist. The three priorities 


were reinforcing ties to Europe and Japan, shaping more stable North-South 
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relations, and promoting détente with the USSR while making it more recip- 
rocal and while also courting China.'*® It is interesting that, in an exchange 
with Gardner in January 1976, Brzezinski stressed that the order of priorities, 
approved by Carter, reflected the one developed in the Trilateral discussions in 
Kyoto eight months earlier. 15° Brzezinski confirmed this retrospectively: “From 
the standpoint of substance, there was a symbiotic relation between Carter's 
campaign and the Trilateral Commission.” 16° As for Carter, he said that, when 
he had to accelerate his education in international affairs, “I turned to people in 
whom I had confidence to help me. These included people in foreign / defense 
fields that I had known, primarily in the Trilateral Commission and many of 
whom later became members of my administration, such as Harold Brown, 
Dr. [Zbigniew] Brzezinski, Jerry Smith, Cy Vance and others. It was an educa- 
tional program on a crash basis.” 161 

In Why Not the Best?, the book he wrote for the campaign and published in 
1975, Carter cited his membership in the Trilateral Commission, explaining that 
it had given him both high-level training in international affairs and the oppor- 
tunity to meet foreign leaders.!©? But this was a paradoxical association, for the 
central theme of Carter’s campaign was precisely the rejection of Washington, of 
the established elite, the “professionals.” “There is one major and fundamental 
issue,” he asserted in one of his campaign commercials. “And that is the issue 
between the insiders and the outsiders. I have been accused of being an outsider 
and I plead guilty.” 163 That outsider was advised and “educated” in foreign policy 
by the Trilateral Commission, David Rockefeller’s creation, and especially by a 
man who embodied the new Establishment, Zbigniew Brzezinski. It is impor- 
tant not to overlook the role of representatives of the traditional Establishment, 
for example Cyrus Vance. The disconnect could hardly be greater. 

This paradox of a populist campaign assisted by members of the top-level elite 
was summed up in a famous remark made by Hamilton Jordan, one of Carter’s 
advisers from Georgia, on the composition of the administration, shortly after 
the election: “If, after the inauguration, you find a Cy Vance as secretary of 
state and Zbigniew Brzezinski as head of national security, then I would say we 
failed. And I'd quit.” 164 This “failure” was verified on all counts. Carter named 
only trilateralists to the key positions in his administration (and Jordan did not 
resign). In 1976, it was most important for Carter to establish his image in the 
international realm, and the Trilateral was not sufficiently known to the general 


public to be a millstone. Things would go very differently for George Bush in 
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1980, who had to resign quickly from the Commission and face devastating 
campaign messages like this one: “The people who brought you Jimmy Carter 


now want you to vote for George Bush.” 165 


The 1976 election campaign is important not only for Brzezinski’s personal 
story but also because, even more than the 1968 campaign, it was a key moment 
in the new foreign policy system that was emerging after the Vietnam War. The 
1976 campaign also shaped the policy of the Carter administration, at least 
in the early years, and it offered a foretaste of the debates, both internal and 
public, that were to influence the administration, and of the role Brzezinski 
would play in these debates. 

McGovern had succeeded in turning the new rules for nomination to the 
Democratic candidacy to his advantage in 1972, but Jimmy Carter was even 
more skillful in 1976, profiting from the growing number of primaries (fifteen in 
1968, twenty-three in 1972, and thirty in 1976). Carter was even more attentive 
to the imperative of creating momentum that would flow from one primary to 
the next, beginning with Iowa (January 19) and New Hampshire (February 24), 
as he had said he would at the Trilateral meeting in Kyoto. He campaigned 
vigorously in all the strategic primary states to compensate for the fact that he 
was not widely known; in January 1976 he was the choice of only 4 percent of 
Democratic voters.!©° But the post-Watergate atmosphere favored the outsider. 
Carter’s electoral strategy, worked out by Hamilton Jordan and Stuart Eizenstat, 
was brilliant; and his accumulated victories forced his adversaries—George 
Wallace in North Carolina, Morris Udall in Wisconsin, and Scoop Jackson 
in Pennsylvania—to give up, so that in late April 1976 he appeared certain to 
come out ahead at the Democratic Convention. He could thus devote himself 
to the general election, where he was to face Gerald Ford. Carter seemed to be 
ahead by a wide margin during the summer, although on November 2 when he 
finally won it was by a hair (50.1 percent of the popular vote versus 48 percent, 
297 votes in the Electoral College versus 240). 

In foreign policy, the campaign was punctuated by noteworthy stages: Car- 
ter’s first speech in Chicago on March 15, 1976; a more important one in New 
York on June 23; another at the Convention; finally, the televised debate with 
Ford on October 6 in San Francisco. At each of these stages, Brzezinski served 


as Carter’s chief foreign policy adviser. He combined the campaign with his 
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own activities at Columbia and with the Trilateral Commission (which he was 
still heading), and he continued to travel at the usual pace: Latin America in 
January, Tokyo in March, Europe at the beginning of June, Israel in late June 
and early July, and so on. 

The first speech, to the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations in March, was 
rather general. Carter attacked Kissinger’s foreign policy, which he accused of 
having been conducted in secret, hidden from the American public, whereas the 
great diplomatic successes (generally Democratic) had been carried out in broad 
daylight, with a concern for popular support—from the American entrance 
into the Second World War under Roosevelt to the creation of NATO and, later, 
the Peace Corps. The speech was well received; the Boston Globe reproduced 
excerpts, while a Washington Post commentator devoted a column to it, deem- 
ing it the best presentation of foreign policy to date. Only James Reston at 
the New York Times criticized the speech as naive, insufficiently presidential, 
and unjust toward Kissinger, adding that this was not really Carter’s speech; 
Carter “was the speaker, but Zbigniew Brzezinski was the principal writer.” 167 
In his report to Carter, Brzezinski added that a New York Times editor had told 
him that Kissinger had discreetly suggested the critical article to Reston, who 
was well known to be close to the secretary of state, and Kissinger had good 
reasons for wanting to defend himself.!°8 It is in this context that one finds 
the only recorded example of a personal attack on Brzezinski by Kissinger. On 
the occasion of a small Nsc committee meeting on oil issues, in the presence of 
Brent Scowcroft and after new attacks by Carter in the press, the secretary 
of state exploded: “Brzezinski is a total whore. He’s been on every side of every 
argument. He wrote a book on Peaceful Engagement and now that we are doing 
most of what he said in the book, he charges us with weakness.” 169 

After a few less important speeches (in New York on April 1, for instance, 
about Israel, and at the United Nations on May 13, about nuclear issues), 
Carter’s other major public address took place on June 23, 1976. It was on a 
wholly different scale: organized by Brzezinski in New York, with the Foreign 
Policy Association, it was staged before more than two thousand guests at 
the Waldorf Astoria, and the goal was to help Carter shed the image he had 
acquired as a primary candidate.!”° He made a trilateral speech, devoted to 
the reinforcement of ties with Europe and Japan; he also evoked the need to 
extend a hand to the Third World and help in its development. The speech 
proclaimed the candidate’s optimism about the future of America and of 


democracy: “We seek not a condominium of the powerful but a community 
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of the free.”!7! The contrast with the Ford administrations “amoral” foreign 
policy was also underlined by a personal attack against Kissinger in a formula 
that caught on and was widely repeated in the press: “Under the Nixon-Ford 
Administration, there has evolved a kind of secretive “Lone Ranger’ foreign 
policy—a one-man policy of international adventure.” 17? Contrary to what 
one might think, it was George Ball, not Brzezinski, who suggested the formula 
to Carter; the latter even seems to have suggested eliminating any reference to 
Kissinger, before finally reaching a compromise with Carter, who wanted to 
keep the reference; there would be a single mention of the “Lone Ranger.” The 
reactions to the New York speech, on the international as well as the national 
level, were positive. The New York Times, for example, published a front-page 
report, including excerpts from the speech, and also offered an analysis by 
Reston, who defended Kissinger.!77 

The Democratic Convention confirmed the choice of Carter, and the 
Democratic foreign party platform was robust, chiefly influenced by the cen- 
trist wing of the party rather than by the wing close to McGovern.!”4 It was 
Pat Moynihan, the former ambassador to the UN, a member of the Coalition 
for a Democratic Majority, and close to Scoop Jackson, who was in charge 
of the foreign policy section. Even if the platform was a document that did 
not tie the administration’s hands, Brzezinski made sure that its positions were 
compatible with the positions of candidate Carter.!7> During the summer, the 
campaign team prepared a speech on East-West relations that was intended 
to complement the trilateral speech given in New York. This new speech was the 
object of many internal debates, which were made more urgent owing to informa- 
tion transmitted by a congressional assistant, Brian Atwood. On September 16, 
Atwood informed Brzezinski that Donald Rumsfeld and James Lynn, Ford’s 
secretary of defense and his budget director, respectively, were preparing to 
publish a report that would create difficulties for Carter.—After having hid- 
den an alarming report on the degradation of the military balance of power 
with the USSR in Europe during the primaries—in order to avoid attacks on 
Ford by Reagan—they were ready to release it. Carter, who had announced 
cuts of five to seven billion dollars in the defense budget, would be hurt by 
the report’s publication.!”° Brzezinski pressed for a strong line, but ultimately 
the East-West speech was not delivered. 

The last important stage of the campaign was the televised debate on Octo- 
ber 6, focused on international affairs. Two weeks earlier, the first direct confron- 


tation, on domestic affairs, had not gone well for Carter, who had been put on 
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the defensive. Now he had to do something to regain the upper hand, especially 
since Ford had moved up ten points in the polls in the aftermath. During the 
morning of October 6 in San Francisco, where the broadcast was to take place, 
Brzezinski spent two and a half hours giving the candidate an intensive brief- 
ing. That evening, as Brzezinski had recommended, Carter attacked President 
Ford at the outset for his absence of leadership. “As far as foreign policy goes, 
Mr. Kissinger has been the president of this country. Mr. Ford has shown an 
absence of leadership, and an absence of a grasp of what this country is and 
what it ought to be.” 177 Contrary to expectations, Carter seemed more at ease 
in this area than Ford. 

The president made a mistake that has remained famous, affirming that 
“there is no Soviet domination of Eastern Europe and there never will be under a 
Ford administration.” When the presenter gave him a chance to correct himself, 
he made it worse, asserting that neither the Yugoslavs nor the Poles nor the 
Rumanians considered themselves under the domination of the USSR: “Each 
of those countries is independent, autonomous: it has its own territorial integ- 
rity.”!78 Carter was slow to react at first, but he finally exploited Ford’s blunder 
by wondering ironically whether Ford could convince Polish-Americans that 
Poland was not under the domination and the supervision of the USSR behind 
the Iron Curtain. Pollster George Gallup designated this blunder as the “most 
decisive moment in the campaign.”!7? 

With this last boost from Ford, the Carter campaign came out ahead in 
foreign policy; the candidate had managed to establish his credibility in this 
area thanks in particular to his exceptional cognitive abilities. His team, too, 
played a key role, with Brzezinski at the center of the foreign policy group, in 
collaboration with campaign coordinators Hamilton Jordan, Stuart Eizenstat, 
and Jody Powell (Carter’s press liaison). Brzezinski was surrounded by experts 
who contributed to the speeches and to his analytical notes!8° Further, his 
experience working for Humphrey during the 1968 campaign allowed him to 
be an effective and experienced coordinator. He was endowed at once with 
acute political sensitivity and with an administrative ability that rarely missed 
a beat; memoranda and comments arrived on time, according to an established 
process, despite his constant travels and his multiple activities. 

Starting in early March, Brzezinski urged Carter to organize his team of 
advisers and publish an official list of names, in order to avoid confusion and 


to appease the critics of the “Washington establishment.” 181 At the end of the 
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month, he explained that international affairs were going to be increasingly 
important in the campaign, and he stressed the necessity of organizing. Brzezinski 
insisted that it was important to define the procedures for supplying the candi- 
date with notes, to avoid the cacophony he had experienced in 1968 when all 
Humphrey’s advisers were talking to him at the same time; it was essential to 
designate a liaison with the White House, and so on.'®? This was the point at 
which Brzezinski really took control of foreign policy issues in the campaign; he 
played a dual role as both political driving force and control tower. He exerted 
partial control over access to the candidate, and he imposed an organizational 
structure that would be reproduced essentially intact in the Carter administra- 
tion, after the bureaucratic tour de force in January 1977 that conferred a central 
role in the formulation of foreign policy on the national security adviser. Both 
during the campaign and throughout Carter’s presidency, Brzezinski supplied 
a foreign policy organization that was both rational and comfortable and that 
corresponded to Carter’s preferences (a lot of substance, transmitted through 
an orderly process), but that relied for the most part on the work of a single 
man—Zbigniew Brzezinski. 

In April, the official membership list of the Foreign Policy and Defense 
Task Force that Carter had asked for was published by his campaign, and ten 
names were added on May 11.'8? It was by and large this team, led by Brzezinski 
and Gardner, that met at the Century Club on May 24 to finalize procedures, 
launch the production of the three types of notes Brzezinski envisaged, and 
define the speeches to come—on the topics of trilateral relations, then food, 
“values and foreign policy,” East-West and North-South relations, and defense. 
It is noteworthy that none of these, except for the trilateral speech, became the 
subject of a formal address.184 This activity was complemented, starting in July, 
by specific briefings prepared for the candidate on various international topics, 
and in September and October by preparations for the transition phase, should 
Carter be elected.!®° 

The administrative side of the campaign had to work smoothly in order 
to score political points. The dilemma was well known to presidential candi- 
dates who were not already in the White House. It was easy to lose votes with 
international affairs, hard to win them, because voters primarily made up their 
minds based on domestic issues, except in unusual years such as 1968 or 2004. 
Conversely, they could become fearful if a candidate appeared irresponsible in 


his foreign policy orientations, as happened with Barry Goldwater in 1964 
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and George McGovern in 1972. There were two ways of attracting voters with 
foreign affairs: by using them to create an image of the candidate as responsible 
and admired abroad, and by playing on the ethnic preferences of certain 
voting blocs. 

In the spring of 1976, a memorandum written by Richard Holbrooke (after 
its content had been discussed with Brzezinski) set forth the political framework 
for Carter. Ford had the advantage of being the commander in chief on duty, 
but Reagan had pushed him toward the right. Ford had an additional advantage 
in Kissinger, who remained popular and appeared often on television, without 
actually campaigning; thus, Kissinger had to be attacked. Moreover, three for- 
eign nations sought to influence the result of elections. The USSR had chosen 
Humphrey in 1968 and Nixon in 1972, and had helped both candidacies, for 
example by exerting pressure on the South Vietnamese in the 1968 Paris negotia- 
tions, although that was not enough (Nguyen Van Thieu preferred Nixon), then 
again in 1972, and then by accepting the Moscow summit in May. In 1976, the 
Soviets, happy with Scoop Jackson’s failure, seemed to hesitate. It was essential 
for Carter to avoid being perceived as seeking their approval, thus he should 
not meet Soviet ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin too soon; and should do so, 
when the time was right, in a neutral location. In 1972, Israel had also for the 
first time preferred the Republican candidate, and Carter’s campaign had to 
avoid repeating McGovern’s failure at all costs. Defending a peace agreement was 
acceptable, but it had to be made clear that doing so would in no way reduce 
US support for Israel and that Washington would supply “everything Israel 
needs.” China had played a role for the first time in 1972, but was not likely to 
do the same in 1976. Ultimately, Holbrooke recommended that the campaign 
avoid making any overly precise declarations or suggestions, something that 
experts advising a candidate generally tend to do.18° 

Brzezinski, for his part, was more specific. He suggested that Carter wait for 
the Democratic Convention to accept Dobrynin’s invitation, and in any case that 
he begin by meeting leaders or ambassadors from Europe, Japan, or Israel, in 
order to avoid contradicting his own discourse and to avoid sending a negative 
signal to those countries, or to China. More generally, he suggested that Carter 
should not rush; he should maintain a certain mystery, which could improve 
his power relations internationally. 18” When the New York Times reported on 
Moscow’s curiosity about and interest in Carter’s candidacy, Brzezinski was wor- 


ried that conservatives would exploit the theme; he advised Carter to announce 
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officially that he would meet with no foreign leaders before the nomination, and 
that his foreign policy views would not be influenced by anyone abroad.!88 In 
June, he advised Carter to agree to see the German chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
immediately after the convention, as the two men already knew each other 
from the Trilateral Commission; that would help him appear to the public as 
a leader of the free world.18? 

Brzezinski was simultaneously working to burnish Carter's image in the inter- 
national press. He was well equipped to do so; he had contacts with numerous 
journalists throughout the world, and he himself had been the subject of countless 
news articles and reports. In April, he explained the stakes both to Carter and 
to Powell. He stressed that international coverage did not really count for the 
primaries, but it was important for the general election, because there was an 
echo effect; positive portraits of the candidate that appeared abroad ended up 
influencing the national press when the stature of the candidate was in question. 
For that reason, he urged Carter and Powell not to ignore requests from foreign 
correspondents, especially those from Europe.!?° 

The most direct way to attract voters was to respond to their specific 
expectations in the realm of foreign policy. In the briefing book produced 
to prepare Carter for his televised debate with Ford, the stakes were explained 
even more directly. The debate would not be a foreign policy debate, but 
rather a debate about domestic policy with regard to foreign affairs. The 
candidate must not be irresponsible; he must keep in mind the possible 
reactions of other countries, but he must target specific sectors of the elec- 
torate: “Greeks, Eastern Europeans, Irish, and Jews.”1?! That is in fact what 
happened, with Carter’s attack on the Sonnenfeldt doctrine and with Ford’s 
blunder on the absence of Soviet domination of Eastern Europe; on each 
occasion, additional votes fell to Carter, in Chicago and elsewhere.!?? It was 
all the easier in that Carter, following Brzezinski’s advice, had prepared the 
ground starting in the spring by denouncing the policy of spheres of influ- 
ence and its consequences for East Europeans.!?? Under the circumstances, 
Brzezinski recommended that Carter exploit Ford’s gaffe lightly, expressing 
sadness rather than indignation. “Carter should speak more out of sorrow 
than anger; we regret that the President is either ignorant of an important 
problem in international affairs or is indifferent (perhaps under Kissinger’s 
and Sonnenfeldt’s influence) to the fate of a large number of people who have 


kin in this country.” 194 
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This ethnic positioning, important for East Europeans, was crucial where 
Israel was concerned, and that was one of the most sensitive issues of the cam- 
paign. On April 6, less than a week after Carter expressed himself on the subject 
in New York in a well-received speech, and the very day of the New York primary, 
Brzezinski wrote him to say that he had made a mistake in taking the position 
reported in that mornings New York Times. Brzezinski did not approve Carter’s 
comment when the latter said that if he were the Israeli prime minister, “he 
would not return the Golan Heights to Syria nor the holy places of Jerusalem to 
Jordan.” 1°35 Such a position limited his room to maneuver, if he were elected; it 
reinforced the Arab radicals, weakened the advocates of compromise among the 
Israelis, and made it harder to reach a settlement based on the principle of peace 
and recognition as opposed to territories and demilitarization. Then he urged 
Carter to limit himself to what he had said in his speech on April 1: the United 
States does not dictate peace to Israel, it encourages discussions between Arabs 
and Israelis on a final settlement and not on an interim arrangement; without 
progress, the Arab nations will become more radical, and the Soviets will come 
back to the region.1*° 

The pro-Israeli milieus did not know what to make of Carter, who evoked 
his deep religious attachment to the land of the Bible, on the one hand, 
but who worried about the fate of the Palestinians, on the other hand, and 
expressed his conviction that a peace settlement was crucial. The April 6 New 
York Times article reflected that ambivalence: it indicated that Carter was 
sending all the right signals, according to Israel’s supporters, but that at the 
same time, “many of his closest advisers [were] on record as favoring Israel’s 
returning all of the occupied territories.”19” Brzezinski was unquestionably 
among them. As early as January 7, 1974, in an article in the New Leader, he 
had laid out a position that he maintained until his death. He maintained 
that the Arabs should seek restitution of the lands seized in 1967 rather than 
the destruction of Israel, while the Israelis should seek security and accept the 
creation of a Palestinian state associated with a Jordanian federation, includ- 
ing the Gaza Strip and the West Bank. Jerusalem would be unified but under 
a hybrid administration allowing it to be the capital of both states, all this 
backed by strong American military guarantees and a United Nations peace 
mission to protect the borders.'?8 
The following year, Brzezinski participated in a Brookings Institution task 


force on the Middle East; the more nuanced and more concrete proposals it 
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produced had the merit of coming from a decidedly bipartisan group. The 
Brookings report recommended that America play an active—almost an 
activist—role (cooperation with the USSR could be envisioned if Moscow 
were ready to interact constructively); the United States ought to work toward 
a final settlement negotiated between the parties. Such a settlement would 
include, perhaps in stages, a return to the 1967 borders except for mutually 
agreed-on modifications, and, ultimately, self-determination for the Palestin- 
ians, as long as the latter accepted Israel’s sovereignty and the integrity of its 
borders; self-determination might lead either to a Palestinian state or to an 
autonomous state within a Jordanian federation.!9? Brzezinski sent Carter the 
executive summary of this report on January 6, 1976, and then again on May 18, 
as a reference document, advising him to cite it and to stress that it had been 
developed by a group that included some very prominent American Jews, such 
as Philip Klutznick, a Democrat, and Rita Hauser, a Republican.?°° 

As if to underline the sensitivity of the subject, in May and June 1976, the 
campaign team spent a good deal of time answering a request for an interview 
by the popular Israeli newspaper Maariv. Brzezinski had advised Carter to 
accept, but then changed his mind, because he was too worried that distorted 
citations might be excerpted from Carter’s remarks. He recommended that, 
at a minimum, the interview be recorded and an adviser be present, although 
he would have preferred to see the interview canceled.”°! Ultimately, the team 
decided to proceed through correspondence. Brzezinski wrote the interview, 
then had it checked by Stuart Eizenstat. The answers he gave were lapidary, 
and laid particular stress on Carter’s personal attachment to Israel: “Israel is 
the fulfillment of Biblical promise. Our heritage derives from your Law and 
your Book. That to me has special meaning, which reinforces my own politi- 
cal conclusions regarding the close linkage between our respective national 
interests.”?07 

Throughout 1976, Brzezinski took care to connect directly with Jewish organ- 
izations. He also made a brief but intense trip to Israel.?°? During the three 
days he spent there, he met everyone who counted, in particular Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin, Foreign Minister Yigal Allon, his predecessor Abba Eban, as 
well as Shlomo Avineri and Moshe Dayan. General Avraham Tamir took him 
to see the Golan Heights, a visit that convinced him definitively, and contrary 
to the goal sought by his hosts, that Israel could not hope to guarantee its 


security by acquiring more territories. He also had dinner with Shimon Peres, 
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who was Israel’s defense minister at the time, while Palestinian and German 
terrorists were taking hostages on an Air France flight between Tel Aviv and 
Paris diverted to Uganda. Always in favor of changing the givens of a problem 
and never frightened off by a power play, Brzezinski asked Peres: “Why don’t 
you send some commandos down to Uganda and storm the damn airport 
terminal?”?°4 Two days later, he learned of the success of the Entebbe raid by 
the Israeli commando force led by Yonatan Netanyahu. Finally, Brzezinski met 
Menachem Begin in the very apartment where Begin hid from the British when 
he was heading the Irgun—a subject that fascinated Brzezinski.?°° 

The adviser who posed a problem for Carter on the subject of Israel was in 
fact not Brzezinski but George Ball, who thought that the major powers should 
impose a peace settlement on Israel and its neighbors, including a return to the 
1967 borders.?°° That controversial position led Carter to take Ball out of the 
running for the position of secretary of state. Carter’s Southern Baptist religios- 
ity, if it was used positively to emphasize his biblical attachment to Israel, was 
also seen negatively by certain Jews who associated it with the sectarianism 
and anti-Semitism of southern Christians (just as Brzezinski’s Polish identity 
was associated with a suspicion of anti-Semitism). Thus in early summer some 
publications echoed the Jewish community’s hesitations about Carter, even if 
that community finally gave him the benefit of the doubt.?°” Carter committed 
himself to continue to provide Israel with economic and military aid indefinitely, 
even in the absence of a peace agreement, and he envisioned using American 
military forces to guarantee a future territorial settlement.?°8 In mid-July he 
chose Walter Mondale—close to Humphrey and benefiting from an excellent 
image among American Jews—as vice president. In the end, candidate Carter did 
not suffer from his positions on Israel—though the honeymoon would not last. 

Beyond the special interests of certain segments of the electorate, the real 
question, for Carter, was the overall orientation of his foreign policy, given the 
context of deep division among the Democrats. The dilemma was not unique 
to the Democratic Party. The entire consensus on American foreign policy had 
imploded, and the challenge Reagan presented to Ford during the Republican 
primaries reflected a similar division between a realist wing that supported 
Kissinger and détente and a nationalist wing that rejected both and demanded 
a more moral and especially a more muscular foreign policy. Among the Demo- 
crats, a fault line had been created by the Vietnam War. On the one side were the 


liberals, who rejected the interventionism of the past, acknowledged America’s 
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mistakes, and saw a world in which new issues (interdependency, development, 
energy, the climate, and so on) would supplant the bipolar confrontation. On 
the other side were the Scoop Jackson Democrats, or nascent neoconservatives 
who thought that the reaction to Vietnam had gone too far and that both 
Kissinger’s détente and the liberals’ guilt-ridden isolationism posed increasing 
dangers, given the growing assertiveness of the Soviet Union.?°? 

Carter’s brilliance lay in his ability to be flexible and vague enough to avoid 
being rejected either by the party’s base, which was liberal (Carter succeeded in 
defeating Udall on his left), or by the centrists or Cold War Democrats (he was 
ahead of Jackson on his right). Voters in the latter group were inclined to see 
him as a new McGovern in foreign policy. They tended to give him the benefit 
of the doubt, for diverse reasons: because he had no liabilities in foreign policy, 
because he was a former officer in the Marines and a nuclear engineer, because his 
speeches were reassuring, and because his chief adviser was Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
whose image as a hawk was well established. Kampelman, for example, confided 
that for him Carter was an unknown quality, but he wrote to Brzezinski: “What 
I do know, however, is that you are apparently associated with him, and this 
provides some encouragement to me.””?° Still, there were doubts. On April 30, 
1976, Eugene Rostow, one of Kampelman’s close associates, a founding member 
of the Coalition for a Democratic Majority (centrist Democrats close to Scoop 
Jackson) and creator of the Committee on the Present Danger (a hawkish bipar- 
tisan group), still chafing at the defeat of his hero Jackson in Pennsylvania, wrote 
to share his analysis with Brzezinski. The country’s mood was on the hawkish 
side, he said; moreover, the McGovern wing was more or less out of steam after 
the primaries. The party needed to be purged of them, as had happened in 
1948 with the Henry Wallace wing: “It would be a mistake for Carter to defer 
too visibly to the McGovern wing, either in what he says, or in the personnel 
he gathers around him. I think his overall position, both within our Party and 
among Republicans, would be strengthened if he began to lay down a foreign 
policy position that sounded more like that of the real Brzezinski, rather than 
one which sounds like an uneasy and contradictory combination of your views 
and Paul Warnke’s [Warnke was a liberal foreign policy expert and official].”?1! 

Nevertheless, that uncertain approach continued to dominate the campaign, 
judging by the internal debates over defense policy and the role that Paul Nitze 
played in them. Nitze was known even more than Brzezinski for his hawkish 


positions, from the Nsc-68 to the Gaither report, and a little later in 1976, 
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from Team B to the cofounding of the Committee on the Present Danger with 
Rostow.?!? Nitze had placed his bet on Carter early on, on the recommenda- 
tion of his grandchildren, who loved the candidate, and after meeting with 
him Nitze joined his team of advisers.?14 

Throughout the campaign, Brzezinski seemed eager to get Nitze to partici- 
pate; he was, after all, the only expert who was more hawkish than Brzezinski 
himself. On February 10, for example, after Nitze had been unable to attend 
a meeting, Brzezinski wrote to ask for his advice, assuring him that “we need 
it very badly.”?!4 On March 30, he passed along to his acolytes Henry Owen 
and Steve Stark an apocalyptic letter from Nitze: when he was in office, Nitze 
predicted, Carter would find himself facing a dangerous world. The military 
balance of power with the Soviets would be unfavorable almost everywhere; 
several European countries would have turned communist; Israel would be iso- 
lated; and so on. Carter might find some inefficient programs in the Pentagon to 
eliminate, but he would certainly want to spend more, not less, in particular in 
order to strengthen the nuclear arsenal. Carters Chicago speech bothered him, 
Nitze added; it was too Wilsonian, inappropriately expressing guilt on America’s 
part.?!5 In transmitting that alarmist letter, Brzezinski said that even if he did 
not agree with all of Nitze’s conclusions, several considerations absolutely had 
to appear in the candidate’s speeches.?1° 

Moreover, when the team discussed the content of a statement on defense, 
Brzezinski insisted on a strong America and on the fact that the recent expansion 
of Soviet military power gave the USSR a strategical and tactical global reach 
for the first time, and thus both capabilities and temptations that it had not had 
before. Finally, Brzezinski advised Carter not to make any pronouncements on 
the subject. “I am increasingly doubtful that Jimmy would gain much by giv- 
ing a statement on defense in the near future. The country wants increasingly 
stronger defenses; the liberal community does not. He would simply lose and 
tie his hands unnecessarily by going out on a limb at this stage.”?!7 

Carter followed his advice, writing in the margin of the memorandum: “Stu, 
Steve, Jody: Vo statement on DEFENSE. JC.”?!8 Not revealing his position 
was a tactic that proved effective, but it could not be maintained until the 
end of the campaign. The debate quickly started up again among his advisers. 
The left wing was represented by Averell Harriman and Paul Warnke, who, in 
May 1976, wrote to Carter that the battles over numbers made no sense: the 


governor should speak rather of capabilities, of missions to accomplish, and 
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of commensurability between the two. A review of objectives and missions 
might indeed lead to reductions. Henry Owen, for his part, emphasized that 
there needed to be reductions in certain programs, but that the budget should 
continue to grow.’!? Finally, Carter came out shortly afterward in favor of 
reductions of 5 percent to 7 percent in the ¢115 billion dollar budget projected 
by the Ford administration, which retained an increase with respect to the 
previous year.??° 

On July 26, Carter’s advisers on defense issues met at his home in Plains, 
Georgia. Nitze came with his charts and graphs, and found himself quite iso- 
lated, personally and politically. Carter described the scene: “ “Nitze was typically 
know-it-all, he said. “He was arrogant and inflexible. His own ideas were sacred 
to him. He didn’t seem to listen to others, and he had a doomsday approach.’”??! 
This impression was reinforced in letters written by Warnke, Vance, and Brown 
after the meeting, all of whom refuted Nitze’s hawkish approach.??? In Septem- 
ber, Nitze was the only one of Carter’s advisers who wanted to join the Com- 
mittee on the Present Danger, but Brzezinski advised him against it, because 
of the role he was playing on the Carter team.??3 Even if Carter continued to 
include him in the common effort in September and continued to take his 
remarks into account, the equilibrium among the advisers was broken, and 
the center of gravity was no longer situated between Warnke and Nitze, but 
closer to the former—and thus farther from Brzezinski.?4 

In early July a New York Times article had concluded, from an interview 
with the candidate and his advisers, that the foreign policy mapped out by 
Carter was clearly situated “in the liberal wing of the Democratic Party.”?”° The 
quotations from Carter included in the article amounted to a summary of the 
leitmotifs proper to the liberal wing. The problems of war and peace were now 
more a function of economic and social questions than of military problems and 
security; America could “turn [its] attention more effectively towards matters 
like the world economy, freedom of the seas, environmental quality, food, 
population, peace, conservation of irreplaceable commodities and the reduction 
of world armaments.” At this point, the centrist wing of the Democratic Party 
became alarmed. Seymour Martin Lipset offered a good example of this when 


he confided his anxieties to his friend Stuart Eizenstat on September 16, 1976: 


Carter’s foreign policy advisors, particularly people on the payroll, are 


drawn too heavily from the Foreign Policy group.” Huntington apart, this 
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group may be described as the Establishment Left in foreign policy. Many 
of them were hawks when we first went into Vietnam. They all sharply 
reversed, and ultimately became relatively cynical and strong anti-cold 
warriors. They tend to favor a globalism [sic] approach, detente, though 
like Ford they reject the war, and show little evidence of strong support 
of our Mid-East policy. But if the Foreign Policy view is well represented 
in Atlanta and Washington among your foreign policy people, other 
foreign policy experts more sympathetic of the Commentary orientation 
(one I feel goes too strong in the other direction) are not visible among 
Carter advisors. 

I am not suggesting that this latter group is right and that the Foreign 
Policy group is wrong . . . I think I would place myself in the middle... 
My main concern is the need to include among Carter advisers and 
staff now and particularly later in the Carter administration, people of 
both perspectives with the party, much as the Harriman-chaired advisory 
committee did. Such balance is relevant for many issues, but for Israel in 
particular, since most of those who were burned by Vietnam have taken 


up a neo-isolationist posture.??7 


What is interesting in this judgment, which was typical but somewhat 
removed from the heart of the action (Lipset taught at Stanford), is that he 
mentioned Huntington but not Brzezinski. Brzezinski supplied the element 
of balance at the heart of the Carter team, especially after Nitze’s stock went 
down. In other respects, though, Brzezinski was no Nitze—an alarmist hawk, 
obsessed with the Cold War. After all, it was the author of the “technetronic 
era,” the creator of the Trilateral Commission, who had been calling since the 
1960s had advocated going beyond the narrow framework of the Cold War. 
He was a globalist, without being truly a liberal. He was a hawk, but not a 
neoconservative. In the chapter that follows (which sets the stage for the study 
of Brzezinski’s White House years, in particular his opposition to Cyrus Vance 
and to the liberals in the State Department), the challenge is try to define his 
unique position, through a portrait that attempts to discover the origins of his 
worldview. 

It is important to consider the following question: Why didn’t Brzezinski 
recruit more hawkish advisers for Carter’s team, so he would be less isolated 


and so the team would be better balanced? His answer: “I didn’t need to have 
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people supporting me because I felt comfortable with Carter, and Carter was 
relying on me a lot. And I wasn’t inclined to pick a fight with the dominant 
group in the sort of Democrat establishment, because I don’t think it would have 
anything to do with what would follow if he won. And a lot of them then fell 
by the side, but not that many, because Carter himself was rather peacenicky, 


in part—in part.”??8 


5 
Portrait of an Academic 
in Politics 


7 
Pray statesman is in part the prisoner of necessity,” Henry Kissinger wrote. 
“He is confronted with an environment he did not create, and is shaped by a 
personal history he can no longer change. It is an illusion to believe that leaders 
gain in profundity while they gain experience. As I have said, the convictions 
that leaders have formed before reaching high office are the intellectual capital 
they will consume as long as they continue in office.”! 

Through a detailed portrait from various angles—intellectual, personal, 
political—this chapter addresses two basic questions. Where did Zbigniew 
Brzezinski’s ideas originate? Was he simply a man of the Cold War, anti-Russian 
because he was born Polish, anti-communist because he was Catholic? His 
family background—that “personal history he [could] no longer change”— 
unquestionably conditioned part of his outlook, but it cannot account for his 
overall thinking. His personality, his moral convictions, his academic work, 
his encounters, his political itinerary, all these elements played a role in his 
worldview, and in a dynamic rather than a cumulative fashion. 

The content of the “intellectual capital” that he drew on during his four 
years in the White House is worth exploring. For his part, Brzezinski preferred 
a more martial—or more sporting—metaphor. As he recalled in his memoirs 
regarding his service in the Carter administration, “I was very conscious of the 
degree to which my intellectual arsenal was becoming depleted in the course 
of a continuous race against time. There was hardly ever any time to think 


systematically, to reexamine views, or simply to reflect. A broader historical 
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perspective and a sense of direction are the prerequisites for sound policy mak- 
ing, and both tend to [sic] gradually to become victims of in-house official 
doctrine and outlook and of the pressure toward compromise.”” 

With the progress of the social sciences and the need to administer large 
public policy programs, the 1960s saw an increased influence of academics and 
scientists in the formulation of American policies—including foreign policy, 
which brings up the question of the specific impact social sciences had on 
American national security. What conceptual weapons in Brzezinski’s arsenal 
stemmed from his intellectual activity in earlier years, and what did they owe 


to the social sciences? Was the strategist indebted to the academic? 


Concepts: Brzezinski the Intellectual 


“Tell me what's right and I'll fight for it. Give me a guaranteed position,” Wood- 
row Wilson asked of his researchers in The Inquiry.’ Wilson sought a positivist 
peace, underwritten by the social sciences and based on disinterested analyses 
by experts. This faith in the ability of researchers to determine “the right 
policies” grew out of the progressive era. It also inspired the think tanks and 
foundations created in the first two decades of the twentieth century—most 
notably the Carnegie Endowment and the Brookings Institution—came back 
into favor with the Second World War, owing to the enormous need for 
competent managers and thinkers who could administer the war efforts. But 
it was the bipolar confrontation and the Cold War University that marked 
the golden age of the scholar armed with the certainties of the social sciences. 
As Michael Desch explained, “there is a rich history of academics influencing 
specific national security policies at particular periods in recent history. The 
three most significant areas in which social science has directly affected policy 
are nuclear deterrence theory, political development and nation-building, and 
the use of systems analysis to guide national security decision-making.”* 
According to Desch, during the 1950s and even more so during the 1960s, 
political decision makers relied heavily on the advice of scholars in those 
three areas. On the topic of nuclear dissuasion, the East Coast group, chiefly 
through a joint Harvard-MIT seminar (Bowie, Kissinger, Bundy, Rostow, Tom 
Schelling, Lincoln Bloomfield, and so on), was in competition with the West 
Coast group (RAND, in Santa Monica, with Bernard Brodie, Albert Wohlstetter, 


and Herman Kahn, among others). All these theoreticians had “a profound 
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influence on civilian leaders,” according to one observer. Lucian Pye, Daniel 
Lerner, and Gabriel Almond all contributed to the theories of socioeconomic 
and political evolution of developing countries. Walt Rostow’s book theorizing 
the stages of economic growth through which Third World countries had to 
pass was most influential, until Samuel Huntington critiqued the excessive 
optimism of theories of modernization, and left-wing observers criticized their 
orientalism.° Systemic analysis had been imported from the world of business 
management to the Pentagon by Robert McNamara and his “whiz kids” chiefly 
to rationalize arms purchases. 

Tom Schelling, Kissinger and Brzezinski’s colleague at Harvard, was known 
for developing game theory, among other things; he produced schematic analy- 
ses of conflicts that could be applied to war.” He was criticized most notably 
by Fred Kaplan—in The Wizards of Armageddon, which dealt with the nuclear 
strategies of the 1950s to the 1970s—for his role in inspiring the campaign of 
graduated escalation of the bombing in Vietnam (Operation “Rolling Thun- 
der”), which was a failure and which led to open conflict. Schelling defended 
the idea that war was only a form of negotiation, and that “rational signals” had 
to be sent to persuade the enemy, gradually increasing the force of the signals, 
if the message was not received, in a controlled escalation. “When, in the 
early months of 1964, President Lyndon B. Johnson and Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara were looking for ways to step up military action against 
North Vietnam, they adopted Schelling’s concept,” Fred Kaplan explained. 
In a text written on the occasion of Schelling’s acceptance of the Nobel Prize, 
Kaplan denounced his disastrous role in this episode: “This dark side of Tom 
Schelling is also the dark side of social science—the brash assumption that 
neat theories not only reflect the real world, but can change it as well, and in 
ways that can be precisely measured.”? 

The question remains: was Schelling really necessary to Operation Rolling 
Thunder? In a work with the explicit title Blind Oracles, refuting the claim that 
academics had had the influence with which they were credited even in that 
golden age, the historian Bruce Kuklick returns to the episode with derision: 
“One did not have to be a strategic genius to come up with graduated escala- 
tion. It is encapsulated in advice such as, Don’t use a tank to kill a flea.” 1° Not 
only did Schelling’s theory not work—as it did not take into account either the 
“fog of war” or Saigon’s determined nationalism—but it was not the source of 


Johnson’s decision. Referring to memoranda written by McGeorge Bundy to 
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Johnson on the subject, Kuklick wrote: “For the president, Bundy repeatedly 
dressed up the decisions as graduated escalation—or flexible response, sustained 
reprisal or pressure, measured or proportionate response, controlled escalation, 
war-fighting, counterforce, and even covert operations or quasi-guerilla action. 
Johnson got a respectable label for what he was doing.” +! 

But Kuklick did not stop there in his destruction of the myth. Rostow’s 
stages of economic growth? They were chiefly useful to John F. Kennedy as a 
way of dressing up his initiative vis-à-vis the Third World and the elite of the 
developing countries so that they could ask for more development aid from 
Uncle Sam, dramatizing their needs under the pretext of their imminent “take- 
off’—the key stage identified by Rostow.!? Systemic analyses at the Pentagon? 
Many commentators have said that they served only to lend a scientific patina 
to decisions McNamara had already made and was seeking to impose on the 
staff. Nuclear strategy? Looking back, in a long letter addressed to Michael 
Howard on November 6, 1968, Albert Wohlstetter concluded that the essen- 
tial advances—in particular the vulnerability of the Strategic Air Command, 
the distinction between a first strike and a second, the precarious stability 
of dissuasion—owed nothing to theorists such as Brodie and Schelling; they 
owed everything, rather, to operational research and empirical analyses.!> Paul 
Nitze reasoned, at the end of his life, that “most of what has been written 
and taught under the heading of ‘political science’ by Americans since World 
War II... has also been of limited value, if not counterproductive as a guide 
to the conduct of actual policy.”!4 Kuklick concluded that not only did schol- 
ars most often operate in the dark, guided more by shifts in fashion than by 
truth, they were also superfluous. “At the same time, irrespective of the quality 
of their knowledge, in the usual case the ideas of the cerebral strategists had 
little causal impact. They served to legitimate but not to energize policies. 
Intellectuals were most effective when they showed, after the fact, that some 
endeavors had been desirable. Or they articulated schema that exculpated 
policymakers—or themselves—from responsibility for action later identified 
as bad. The basic though not the only function of strategic ideas was to provide 
politicians with the fictions used to give meaning to policies for the public.” 15 

Although Kuklick’s skepticism probably goes too far, it helps to relativize the 
image of academics directly applying their theories in the real world. At its core, 
the question is more complicated than it appears, and historian Marc Trachten- 


berg has proposed some relevant distinctions. When commentators evoke the 
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influence of academics on US foreign policy, are they talking about those who 
simply possess a Ph.D.? Or do they mean those who teach and publish up to 
the moment when they take on an official role, or rather those who possess, 
in addition to the standard academic qualifications, a certain vision derived 
from the social sciences, a theory, and try to put it to work? Kissinger and 
Brzezinski both published books before they took on their government roles, 
but were these really academic works, or were they political essays? Both men 
exercised great influence on American diplomacy, but to what extent can this 
influence be attributed to their status as academics?! 

Here is where Henry Kissinger’s trajectory is worth recalling. For some, 
Kissinger stands as the model for professors who, once in Washington, put their 
theories to work. Even the skeptic Kuklick saw things this way: “Had Kissinger’s 
ideas not been applied to Soviet-American relations in the early 1970s, the 
outcomes would have been different than they were.”!”7 Moreover, Kissinger 
had chosen his thesis topic—“Metternich, Castlereagh, and the Problems of 
Peace, 1812—1822”—with explicit reference to the contemporary period, where 
he found analogous problems entailing an insular power, the United Kingdom, 
bringing to mind the United States, and a revolutionary power, Napoleonic 
France, bringing to mind Soviet Russia.'® Just as Castlereagh and Metternich 
had succeeded, through skillful diplomacy, in shaping a balance of power that 
could keep a lid on France’s ambitions, Kissinger could be thought to have 
created a stable structure of peace, in particular by orchestrating the opening 
to China and détente with the USSR. In sum, he could be characterized simul- 
taneously as a theorist and as a practitioner of realism. 

This popular image, accentuated by Kissinger’s professorial side, which 
always gave the impression of seeking to teach an immature America about 
the superior principles of European realism so it could realize its vocation as 
a great power, calls for some retouching. First, his realism was certainly not 
orthodox or classical, but eccentric, as the historian Mario Del Pero has sug- 
gested, crossed with the political culture of the Cold War (strategic globalism, 
insistence on the credibility of American hegemony, on interdependence, and 
so forth). Above all, Kissinger pursued initiatives begun by Johnson, and it 
is not certain that a Humphrey administration would have acted differently. 
Kissinger’s preoccupation with domestic constraints was a much more impor- 
tant factor than the image of the statesman as a pure diplomat concerned solely 


with the raison d’état might suggest.!? Other observers have concluded that 
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the realist dressing was largely excessive, and that, rather than the creation 
of a subtle global peace structure, a stable framework for cooperation, the 
opening to China was above all designed to make the USSR fail. Further, 
détente kept that nation from reacting too energetically or even making a 
preemptive attack before a tacit alliance between Washington and Beijing 
was established.?° 

Kissinger’s diplomatic practice was undoubtedly realist in its inspiration; 
certain of the principles on which it relied—and which served to present and 
justify it—are fully compatible with Kissinger’s pre-1969 academic writings. Still, 
his diplomacy was not a faithful implementation of a theory, nor did it entail 
transposing Metternich and Bismarck into the world of the 1970s. Moreover, 
in his thesis Kissinger often described a practice of diplomacy that was almost 
an art (requiring specific qualities—skill, omniscience, determination, and so 
on) as much as a content, and adaptation to circumstances was set up as the 
primary value. To what extent can Kissinger’s diplomatic practice be explained 
by his theorization of the Concert of Powers, or of Bismarckian politics?! And 
to what extent does it depend on other factors that shaped his worldview, such 
as his personal history (a preference for stability, pessimism about the future 
of Western democracies, fear of a reactionary groundswell as had happened in 
Nazi Germany, and so on), or his political position taking? 

The conclusion that can be drawn from these assorted examples is twofold. 
On the one hand, it appears that the rise in power of academics in the Ameri- 
can national security apparatus during the Cold War did not entail a sudden 
injection of theory into foreign policy. Academic inspiration was the exception 
rather than the rule. Ultimately, the era of the academic took on a primarily 
sociological meaning. It was characterized by the rise of men from universities 
rather than from the worlds of finance, industry, or public service, to the high- 
est policy-making positions—rather than an intellectual meaning, for in the 
latter case it would be possible to point to decisions that directly reflected the 
concepts and theories developed by academics. In this sense, the two orders, 
that of academic reflection and that of political decision making, are undoubt- 
edly separated in a more watertight fashion than they have generally appeared, 
even during that period. From another standpoint, that watertight separation 
means that considerations other than intellectual production can be brought 
to bear on the issues at stake, as the example of Kissinger shows. The challenge 


in this chapter is not only to present a portrait of Brzezinski as a thinker about 
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international affairs and to summarize his academic theories on the subject, 
but also to explore both the multiple sources of his approach to the world and 
other facets of his personality that may give us a better understanding of his 


diplomatic practice between 1971 and 1981. 


By profession, Brzezinski was a political scientist, but at no time in his career 
did he show any taste for theorizing or for excessively abstract considerations. 
The area of political science in which he worked—that of cultural zones, in the 
subfield of Sovietology—scarcely lends itself to such considerations; this subfield 
comes closer than any other to the descriptive, even encyclopedic, sciences 
of history and geography. It must be noted that in the 1950s and 1960s, both 
political science and the nascent discipline of international relations maintained 
close contact with reality and practice, something that they would later lose as 
excessive formalization and quantitative methods made headway. By the time 
this later development came about (starting in the 1970s and especially in the 
1980s), Brzezinski had for the most part pulled away from a strict academic 
framework. He had begun to operate instead in the in-between world of think 
tanks and nonspecialized journals, zones whose development was facilitated 
by the fact that political science as a discipline was by and large losing contact 
with reality. 

Brzezinski’s university work in the 1950s and 1960s focused on develop- 
ments that were taking place in the USSR and more generally in the Eastern 
bloc. In addition to description, the intellectual tools he used were simple 
ones: generalizations, paradigms, ideal types, comparisons, and so on, but he 
did not engage in formal model making or theorization. Good examples of 
this approach are found in the debates concerning the concept of totalitarian- 
ism, over the book he published with Carl Friedrich (1956), or the relations 
between ideology and political power (early 1960s), or the degeneration of the 
Soviet system, in connection with articles he published in 1966 and 1968.7? 
Each time, the objective was to capture realities, and in some cases discuss the 
concepts that were most useful for interpreting those realities, but not focus on 
theories per se, or on the methodological debates of the discipline. Moreover, 
in Brzezinski’s eyes, theory was necessarily retrospective. Thus, ifa given theory 
failed to predict the future, or if measures were taken to avoid a development 


that was anticipated but not desired (such as measures to avoid a confrontation 
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between the United States and China, a conflict that some analysts deemed 
inevitable), it was replaced by a different theory, demonstrating the limited 
utility of theories in general.” 

In his scholarly writings and elsewhere, three modes of thought recur that he 
favored as ways of shedding light on reality: typologies, scenarios, and historical 
analogies. The book cowritten with Friedrich, for example, rests on an implicit 
typology of authoritarian regimes—Oriental despotism, absolute monarchy, 
military dictatorship, and so on—according to their political features: among 
these, totalitarianism stands out in that it presents a unique combination of 
six features. This approach differs from the more philosophical one adopted 
by Hannah Arendt, who was in some sense seeking the underlying principles 
of totalitarianism, its deep nature.24 When Brzezinski analyzed the after-effects 
of de-Stalinization in the nations of Eastern Europe in 1957, he distinguished 
three categories among Marxists. These were idealistic Marxists, eager to alleviate 
human suffering; scientific Marxists, persuaded that their “human engineering” 
was the way of the future; and apparatchik Marxists, attracted by the power 
that Marxism procured—the latter were the ones who “translate[d] Marxism 
from an ethical appeal or from a social science into a political system.”?? One 
last example: when he evoked the internal divisions within the communist bloc 
in the early 1960s, he emphasized that the bloc had moved from unity under 
the iron rule of Moscow to diversity, offering a typology of “constellations” of 
which it would consist from then on. The solid Soviet bloc that continued to 
keep most of the satellite countries together was now confronted by the Sino- 
Albanian alignment, while Vietnam and North Korea stood out as neutralist 
communists, Cuba and Guinea were fellow travelers aligned with Moscow, and 
the communist parties that were not in power were divided.”° 

Since in his analyses of the present Brzezinski often tried to sketch what 
the future might have in store, it is not surprising that scenarios were another 
conceptual tool found frequently in his writings. In 1970, for example, he 
proposed five possible scenarios for the evolution of the Soviet regime: (1) oli- 
garchic petrification, (2) pluralist evolution, (3) technological adaptation, (4) 
militant fundamentalism, and (5) political disintegration.?” He added that what 
seemed to him most likely to occur in the years to come was a combination 
of scenario (1) with a dose of scenario (3). He saw this as the formula most apt 
to preserve the interests of the elite and the educated class while maintaining 


the means of rivalry with the United States—although this formula would not 
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prevent decline. But he added, too, that, for the 1980s, the second scenario, 
an opening toward pluralism, might gain ground. His reasoning was the fol- 
lowing: the first truly de-Stalinized leaders would be forty-five years old in 
1980 and would find themselves blocked by their elders. But they would have 
more contacts with their global environment and a higher level of education; 
they would be neighbors of those Eastern European countries whose regimes 
would be potentially more flexible and consequently could decide to open up 
the political game. Taking into account the resistance that would spring up, a 
deliberate decision on the part of the leadership to change the rules and to lessen 
the ideological control of society would be necessary—but that might be a way 
of initiating change.?® The aptness of this prediction is quite striking (Mikhail 
Gorbachev was forty-nine years old in 1980); the prediction was certainly not 
perfect, but it contained a large number of prescient elements. 

It is much easier, in any case, to foresee the past, and Brzezinski made an 
extensive use of history in order to understand and explain the present.?? He 
used historical analogies both in his scholarly writing and in his political analyses. 
During his interview with South Vietnamese president Nguyen Van Thieu in 
1969, he did not hesitate to use a historical analogy to support the recommenda- 
tion that he wanted his interlocutor to adopt, that of an offer of cease-fire. Ho 
Chi Minh had died two days earlier, and Brzezinski argued that it was essential 
to take advantage of the struggles for succession that were taking place: the 
United States had been patient and prudent when Stalin died, whereas they now 
knew that they could have pressed their advantage.*° The year before, he had 
predicted territorial disputes between the United States and the Soviet Union 
during the 1970s, comparable to the late nineteenth-century Fashoda colonial 
clash in Africa between France and Britain, given the geographical extension of 
Soviet power in the Third World.?! 

Some of his historical analogies were more audacious. For instance, in a 
1961 article for the American Political Science Review, he compared the doctrinal 
conflicts that were raging within the communist camp to those that had roiled 
the Catholic Church, in particular the conflict over Jansenism, or the struggle 
between Jesuits and Franciscans. He concluded that the control of “ideologi- 
cal deviants” had been successful, but at the price of a certain relativization 
of the dogma, which in the long run eroded its attractiveness and its militant 
energy.*? Finally, certain analogies were too bold, and not very persuasive. He 


analyzed the “histrionics” of the new left as symptoms of the difficulty of the 
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shift into the technotronic era. Going further still, he compared the students 
engaged in violent protests with the English Luddites of the early nineteenth 
century, those who smashed machines with “primitive passion, destroying that 
which they did not understand well enough to harness.”33 Here the analogy 
is crude; in reality, the Luddites had quite concrete reasons for smashing the 
machines, for they understood, correctly, that the machines were stealing their 
jobs. Overall, Brzezinski used this form for decoding reality in an opportunistic 
way, and without ever transforming it into an absolute; he always kept a critical 
distance with respect to these analogies and did not fall into a syndrome of 
the “No more Munichs” type. 

Because the forms of his approach to the world did not vary over time, 
there is no doubt that the quality of his writing tended to decrease as he passed 
from the academic realm to the “between-two-worlds” space of informed 
political commentary. He himself was fully aware of this. In 1963, for example, 
Harvey Mansfield asked him, on behalf of the American Political Science 
Review, for an article he had written on the Soviet perception of the com- 
mon market. Brzezinski declined the invitation, preferring to publish it in 
Foreign Affairs; he explained that he did not want to be judged by his politi- 
cal scientist colleagues on an article that was not very scholarly.*4 He later 
acknowledged that, from 1970 on, when he was largely detached from the 
academic world, he adopted the form of the political essay.’ This tendency 
was accentuated by his lack of time: “Some of his recent work was not of very 
high quality because he tends to do too many things too fast,” according to a 
comment made in 1972 by Miriam Camps, a former colleague on the Policy 
Planning Staff.3° His friend Henry Rosovsky added, in 1977: “Zbig’s stuff 
is like high-class journalism. I don’t run it down at all, but it can be done 
pretty quickly. You dictate into a machine, and he’s certainly done his share 
of that. Zbig also loves expressions, like the ‘technetronic society’; he has an 
ear for that sort of stuff.”3”7 Stanley Hoffmann went even further: “Maybe 
the thing I am most mad at in the case of Zbig—he was a man who could 
have been an absolutely first-rate scholar. He had it in him. His first books 
were very good books. And to me he has a little bit prostituted that talent in 
order to get power. . . . It has been a willingness to follow intellectual fashions 
and present views, albeit always brilliantly argued, because he thought they 
would have an impact and be in the stream even if they were very flimsy or 


very derivative.”7§ 
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The pressure of time, the lack of distance, and the need to make a strong 
impression undoubtedly accentuated two other flaws in his intellectual pro- 
duction in the 1970s. The first was the tendency to express himself verbosely, 
with vague terms and a certain confusion. In 1977, William Buckley reasoned 
that, after having been a model of clarity in his Cold War rhetoric and his 
anti-communism, Brzezinski became fuzzy with détente: “On a recent day 
he advised me that the United States foreign policy was based on ‘the primacy 
of the individual and the centrality of pluralism.”?? Buckley went on to say, 
“and forsooth I gave up trying to understand zp... In short, zB is a very 
brilliant man who tends to say and write slightly more than he has to say and 
write.”4° This is more or less the impression created by reading certain of his 
post-1970 texts, such as the following passage, for example, from Between 
Two Ages: “The international equivalents of our domestic needs are similar: 
the gradual shaping of a community of the developed nations would be a 
realistic expression of our emerging global consciousness; concentration on 
disseminating scientific and technological knowledge would reflect a more 
functional approach to man’s problems, emphasizing ecology rather than 
ideology; both the foregoing would help to encourage the spread of a more 
personalized rational humanist world outlook that would gradually replace 
the institutionalized religious, ideological, and intensely national perspectives 
that have dominated modern history.” 4! 

The second flaw in Brzezinski’s production, going back to the 1960s and the 
famous, shifting “community of the developed nations,” is his tendency to pro- 
pose international contrivances. These included various multilateral structures 
or geopolitical constructions, cooperative triangles, communities, mechanisms, 
development projects, and so on, which were often somewhat hollow and 
seemed to be chiefly intended to constitute the concrete proposal or recom- 
mendation required for each of his articles. In 1972, he suggested creating a 
Pacific maritime triangle (Japan, Indonesia, Australia) and institutionalizing 
bilateral forms of consultation with Korea, Indonesia, and Australia. The 
following year, he called for a development project for an enlarged Middle East, 
supported by the international community, in which Israel would become a 
technological center.43 In Between Two Ages, he had proposed a veritable insti- 
tutional Erector set: “through formal links in the economic sphere between 
OECD and the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CEMA); in the security 


sphere between NaTO and the Warsaw Pact, and through United States-Soviet 
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arms-control arrangements; or by the creation of an informal East-West politi- 
cal consultative body.’44 

These flaws should not be allowed to hide the fine qualities of most of 
his writing. In his effort to comprehend the Soviet bloc and other foreign 
countries he studied, Brzezinski demonstrated a taste for complexity, a subtle 
grasp of the mutual interactions of social factors, and attention to popular 
perceptions.*° An experienced traveler, at ease in English, Polish, Russian, 
and French, he attended closely to the national particularities that could be 
glimpsed in numerous publications—nationalism being in his eyes an essential 
force, even in the technetronic age. The other aspect that added heft to his 
approach was his political orientation. He devised the best tools for analyzing 
the Soviet bloc, it was not out of passion for the discipline, it was because he 
sought to find the weak spots that would allow the bloc to be split open and 
destroyed to “help . . . the cause of Freedom.”*° This normativity did not lead 
to blindness, which would have been counterproductive; indeed, Brzezinski’s 
judgment has generally been confirmed, but it implies a vision of history that 
is at once dynamic and positive. 

This vision points out one of the major contrasts between Brzezinski and 
Kissinger. The latter, to go back to Mario del Pero’s characterization, “explicitly 
rejected progressive and teleological visions of history, preferring the analysis of 
structure and stability to that of transformation and evolution.”4” Brzezinski, 
on the contrary, embraced and welcomed historical change, all the more so in 
that he often viewed it as playing out positively for America. He was a man 
of movement, not stability. His faith in America and his optimism offered a 
striking contrast to Kissinger’s Spenglerian pessimism. 

Behind that difference lay another fundamental difference in approach. 
Whereas Kissinger focused on the philosophy of history (in his master’s the- 
sis) and then on diplomacy (for his Ph.D.), Brzezinski studied living foreign 
societies, with all their complexities and contradictions. The former saw 
international affairs as a political game that was, if not abstract (he was not 
a structural realist of the Kenneth Waltz variety), then at least limited. That 
is, diplomatic and military affairs were the only ones that really counted; the 
Third World, beyond a perfunctory recognition, was neglected; this was also 
true of economies, ideologies, popular passions, and so on; and the central 
actor was the political leader who dominated his period (for instance Met- 
ternich, Bismarck, Churchill, de Gaulle, or Mao).4® Brzezinski had a different 
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view of the way the world worked. Without ever losing sight of the bipolar 
confrontation, he directed his gaze beyond diplomatic and military relations. 
He was interested in socio-political tensions, in technological disruptions, 
in the passions and ideologies that stirred up developed societies as well 
as those of the Third World, and that could affect international relations. In 
the 1970s in particular, through the Trilateral Commission, he paid atten- 
tion to the new themes that were shaping international relations: energy and 
raw materials, the environment, demands for economic equality, economic 
interdependence, and so on. 

That difference led to two worldviews, each of which could be said to present 
advantages and flaws. Kissinger’s prose was in some sense timeless. It clung to 
the immutable rules of diplomacy, and it generally described diplomacy through 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century European history, interweaving consider- 
ations that could almost come from a moralist. Many of his books have held 
up over the years, becoming classics and even best-sellers.4? Between 1980 and 
2010, Kissinger came across as a political chameleon. He sought to stay as close 
as possible to the Republican power, over time transforming himself from a 
Realpolitiker into a Reaganite in the 1980s, then into a supporter of George W. 
Bush and especially of the Iraq war in the 2000s, lastly as an enabler of Donald 
Trump. Still, his thinking has shown somewhat greater resistance to the vicissi- 
tudes of politics, leaving a mark on history. But it has also neglected entire facets 
of international (and, it must be added, American) reality and of the ongoing 
processes of political change; it has offered a selective vision, often blind to the 
transformations announcing a new world, and it has been peculiarly reticent 
about—and ill-equipped for—predicting the future. 

Brzezinski, for his part, wrote for his contemporaries, trying to shed light 
on the dynamics at play and to announce the contours of the world to come, 
always with a strong element of recommendation—prescriptions have rarely 
been absent from his publications, and have colored all his analyses. Why 
write, if not in the interest of action? He has sometimes been mistaken, but the 
accuracy of a number of his predictions is overwhelming. By the same token, 
though, his thought and his prose have suffered from two problems. On the 
one hand, his works have not aged as well as some of Kissinger’s more atemporal 
writings, for Brzezinski’s have been more deeply engaged with contemporary 
realities and their aftermath; thus they have inevitably been contradicted, at least 


in part, and have lost some of their validity for succeeding generations. This 
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is not true of his early works, such as The Soviet Bloc; that book has remained 
a classic, recognized by Foreign Affairs as one of the most important books on 
the topic in the twentieth century.®° On the other hand, his thinking is more 
versatile than Kissinger’s; it has a considerable ability to adapt to new develop- 
ments, which of course has left it susceptible to being influenced by trends 
and fashions. Brzezinski has thus often been accused of being an unoriginal 
thinker who falls for the latest concepts, yielding to a sort of intellectual and 
media-generated infatuation.*! 

There is no doubt that Brzezinski sought to be in the front of the pack 
in the analysis of international affairs, with the concomitant difficulty in 
distinguishing what is important from what is secondary or ephemeral. He 
also sought to translate his intuitions into formulas and catchy slogans that 
could be used in particular by politicians. It is true that he had a real gift for 
coming up with concise, catchy formulas. Examples include “France seeks 
reincarnation as Europe,” while “Germany hopes for redemption through 
Europe.”°? Vietnam was the “Waterloo of the wasp elite.”°? Owing to the growing 
important of the role of the nation-state throughout the world and owing to 
the new demands for equality, America should resign herself to “capitalism in 
one country.”?* He summed up the evolution of the USSR by explaining that 
“under Lenin the Soviet Union was like a religious revival, under Stalin like 
a prison, under Khrushchev like a circus, and under Brezhnev like the U.S. 
Post Office.”°? It is also certain that he was a talented political adviser; he had 
a subtle intuition of the needs of candidates and then of presidents, and an 
ability to formulate a frame of reference for them, an overall approach. As his 
adviser on Middle Eastern affairs at the Nsc, William Quandt, remarked: “If 
Vance was the steady, patient negotiator, Brzezinski was a theoretician and a 
manipulator. He operated on two distinct levels. More than anyone else in 
Carter’s entourage, he had a talent for providing a general frame of reference 
for policy debates. Formulation came easy to him, and Carter found this 
useful in integrating all the discrete pieces of information that flowed in his 
direction.” 56 

This taste for formulas and the ability to supply politicians with what they 
need sometimes made him look like an organic intellectual. But the image 
is reductive, and the accusation of yielding to the effects of fashion is largely 
unjust. It has often come from observers who could be reproached for their 


blindness to the changes in the international system. The 1970s provide a good 
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case study. Starting in the mid-1960s, Brzezinski began to take an interest 
in developments other than the bipolar confrontation and started to define 
the nonmilitary challenges that awaited developed or developing societies.°” 
This reflection led him to write Between Two Ages and to create the Trilateral 
Commission, which focused particularly on problems of development and the 
economy. In other words, he was a pioneer rather than a follower of the tendency 
to open up international relations to themes and actors other than those of the 
Cold War. Most important, he did not replace one view with another lightly; 
rather, he adjusted his conceptions to make room for the greater complexity of 
what was for the first time a “global” world in the 1970s.°* It was also in this 
sense that he did not truly belong, despite his key role in the magazine, to the 
Foreign Policy group that abandoned the paradigm of the Cold War for that of 
“world order” and other new themes: in this respect, his position was close to 
Samuel Huntington's. 

Moreover, Brzezinski was sensitive to the first signs of a cooling off in US- 
USSR relations, and as early as 1974 he perceived the limit of détente as prac- 
ticed by Kissinger (Brzezinski’s position as an opponent of Republican policy 
undoubtedly heightened his sensitivity). Without relinquishing his attention 
to global themes, he insisted more and more, in his analyses of the period 
1975—1980, on the growing assertiveness of Soviet power and on the danger 
inherent in an American failure to respond; his warnings brought him into 
conflict with those who, in the State Department, denied the seriousness of 
these developments. It seems difficult, under these conditions, to accuse him 
of having yielded to a new fashion. 

Moreover, Brzezinski was protective of his own intellectual independence. 
As an athlete of the mind, always ready to engage in debate and to defend his 
views in a very competitive way, he counted only on his own strengths, on 
what he actually knew and understood. Thus he was interested in economics 
and kept himself informed about developments in this area, although with- 
out ever venturing to write on the topic. Another example can be found in 
technical knowledge related to questions of strategy. Nitze, for example, often 
manifested an exaggerated faith in the Byzantine—and dubious—technical 
knowledge of certain experts and scientists, losing his political distance and 
his sense of proportion.°? By contrast, Brzezinski, while he studied closely 
the scientific data related for example to antimissile defense or civilian anti- 


nuclear defense, maintained a skeptical distance in the face of assertions by 
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experts, taking care to surround himself with contradictory opinions.©° Thus 
in 1968 he protested against his inclusion in a group supporting anti-ballistic 
missiles (ABM) created by the Hudson Institute, explaining his position this 
way: “I really cannot argue for deployment, but I do not think that it would 
do any harm politically and, in fact, might even be helpful eventually to an 
arms control arrangement. The reason I do not feel competent to argue for 
(in spite of your excellent article) is that I am by now thoroughly confused by 
the conflicting scientific-military testimony.” 6! 

A year later, and despite his sympathy for the political orientation of that 
initiative, Brzezinski refused to participate in the Committee to Maintain a 
Prudent Defense Policy created by Dean Acheson, Paul Nitze, and Albert 
Wohlstetter to support the deployment of aBMs (a committee that employed 
two youngsters, Paul Wolfowitz and Richard Perle). Convinced that the com- 
mittee, instead of proposing to examine the question in an impartial way, 
sought to defend a position defined in advance, Brzezinski thought the matter 
deserved a more in-depth examination, given its complexity.°? He showed 
the same blend of pronounced interest and skeptical reserve on the question 
of civilian antinuclear defense during the 1960s and 1970s. The issue had to 
do with Soviet programs for protecting population in case of nuclear war 
(evacuation of cities, creation of bomb shelters, and so on), programs apt to 
reduce the number of victims significantly and thus to change the balance of 
terror. Brzezinski studied the question closely, searching for concrete evidence, 
because he was skeptical not only about the effectiveness of such programs but 
about their very existence, the predictions of some inventive Soviet strategists 
notwithstanding. (Nitze, on the contrary, took the programs seriously, and he 
had a bomb shelter at his farm in Maryland.) Brzezinski suggested, for example, 
to one specialist in the field that he should interview Soviet citizens who had 


recently immigrated to Israel in order to verify his speculations.° 


Prophecies: Brzezinski the Visionary 


To complete this presentation of Brzezinski’s intellectual approach to the world, 
it is useful to consider an important aspect of his writing, one that belongs 
squarely within a reflection on the links between ideas and politics: the many 
predictions that Brzezinski formulated in the course of his career. Around 1965, 


a joke was circulating between his friends William Griffith and Pierre Hassner 
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that reflects at once his sometimes categorical tone, his taste for predictions, 


his occasional mistakes, and his anti-communism: 


“Why is Zbig always wrong? 
“Not at all, it’s the communists who are wrong not to act as Zbig 
predicted!” 

This joke notwithstanding, it seems that Brzezinski’s judgments were often 
confirmed, sometimes quite strikingly. But the exercise of comparing his pre- 
dictions with historical reality—the privilege of a retrospective analysis—poses 
three sets of questions. 

First, what constitutes a prediction? Brzezinski always denied being a futur- 
ologist, even when he had explicitly expounded on the future. With him, 
prediction was consubstantial with the analysis of the present and with the 
political recommendations he addressed to decision makers. Indeed, how could 
action be advised in the absence of any prediction about what the future 
held in store? This was the underlying mission of the Policy Planning Staff 
created in 1947, where Brzezinski worked from 1966 to 1968. As he formulated 
it: “Planning ... has a kinship to forecasting; but . . . it is also significantly 
different from it. It involves not only forecasting, but, more important, a 
response to it; in the process, the forecast is purposely altered in keeping 
with what the planner deems to be attainable and desirable. Implicit in this 
is the notion that the planner is conscious of certain national purposes, and 
the confrontation between what is likely and what is desirable results in the 
formulation of the deliberately attainable.”© 

With Brzezinski, then, prediction takes on the aspect of an intellectual 
exercise, and it seems to be part of an analyst’s or a political adviser’s routine. 
Brzezinski’s correspondence and his articles swarm with predictions large and 
small, especially regarding political development and electoral results in various 
countries throughout the world. (“My gut feeling is that Giscard will make it, 
even though it will be touch and go,” he predicted to Pierre Hassner in early 
May 1974.)°° 

Not every sentence written in the future tense needs to be considered a 
prediction, of course. In The Fragile Blossom, in passing, Brzezinski evokes a 
worst-case scenario that would have Japan exploring a warming of relations 


with China.°” It is not clear what degree of probability he assigned to that 
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scenario, and to what extent he can be reproached for the fact that it never 
came to pass. For example, in 1973 he tried to guess who would succeed Leonid 
Brezhnev. He boasted that he had identified the latter, in the 1950s, as a leader to 
whom attention should be paid, and then, in the early 1960s, as the man to watch 
among the Soviet leaders. But this time he went out on the wrong limb; he 
underestimated Brezhnev’s determination to hang onto his position despite 
his illness. Thus his schematic portrait and the names of possible successors 
he had supplied were largely outdated when Yuri Andropov rose to power in 
1982. Brzezinski had indeed listed him, but after thirteen other possibilities.°% 
Finally, certain predictions were unverifiable, because they had been overtaken 
by events. Take, for example, his warning on the subject of Indochina, which 
would become a Chinese zone of influence if the dominos were allowed to fall. 
The dominos were not allowed to fall, thanks in particular to such predictions; 
this was in fact the point of policy planning.® 

The second set of questions had to do with the very conditions of judg- 
ment. The starting point for any assessment is Pierre Dac’s famous witticism: 
“Predicting is hard, especially when it concerns the future.” It is impossible 
to recreate perfectly the context of cognitive destitution in which a predic- 
tion has been made, and thus to measure with any precision the difficulty of 
making pronouncements about future developments in the absence of refer- 
ence points that appear crucial in retrospect—often without the observer’s 
awareness—and lend a given event a deceptive appearance of inevitability. 
This is also the reason why the moment when the prediction is made is so 
important to the way it is assessed. Thus, for an election, a prediction verified 
immediately before the results are in does not have the same merit as one made 
a long time in advance. But even this result has an element of contingency 
(Ford could have won in the race against Carter had he not made his gaffe 
on Eastern Europe), so much so that a successful prediction necessarily rests 
in large part on luck, and, conversely, an erroneous prediction may contain 
a large share of truth. Brzezinski’s predictions must be evaluated insofar as 
possible in context, and must be compared with those of his contempo- 
raries. Thus the book Brzezinski wrote with Huntington, Political Power: 
USA/USSR, which refuted the theory according to which the two different 
socioeconomic models—the American and the Soviet—would inevitably 
converge, reminds us that in the 1960s there were indeed scholars who 


believed in that theory.”° 
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The last set of questions has to do with the criteria for evaluating pre- 
dictions and their author. It is obviously more important to have correctly 
anticipated major developments (the breakdown of the Soviet system) than 
developments at the level of detail (the identity of the next secretary general), 
and for good reasons rather than by chance. But it is also necessary to take 
into account the entire set of predictions that have been made, and not only 
those that have been verified. It is often said about economists, to make fun 
of their feeble performance as forecasters, that they have “correctly predicted 
seven of the last three recessions.” In the 1970 article, which indicated scenarios 
for evolution in the USSR, alongside some remarkable intuitions, Brzezinski 
suggested several developments that did not come to pass, such as student 
unrest.”! Overall, he did not have a tendency to multiply predictions, to 
cover all possible developments, so that he could then point triumphantly to 
the one that was verified while concealing all the others. On the contrary, he 
often identified situations in which uncertainty and the multiplicity of factors 
were such that it was useless to make any predictions at all.”? 

The last criterion for evaluation involves the margin of error. It is not the 
same thing to have predicted a development in an incomplete or partly errone- 
ous way as to have predicted its opposite, or asserted that it could not occur. 
Similarly, a prediction error is more serious if it concerns the observer's area 
of specialization—for example, for Brzezinski, his error or at least his delayed 
prognosis about the Sino-Soviet split—than if it concerns an area that is largely 
foreign to him (the evolution of Africa). Finally, the temporal factor and the 
sense of proportion count. As Simon Serfaty suggests in his retrospective 
critique of Brzezinski’s writings on the technetronic era, Brzezinski’s mistake 
was “to force the future too quickly into the present. Some of the ‘shift[s] of 
historic magnitude’ that he wrote about did occur but did not add up toa 
new international system.””? However, for the decision maker, such temporal 
considerations are often decisive. 

Clearly, given all the factors that make judgment difficult, the assess- 
ments offered here can constitute only a sketch. Still, the sketch helps draw 
attention to some of Brzezinski’s important qualities—his intuition, his sense 
of history—and to his particular intellectual approach to the world. Here 
Brzezinski’s position on the Vietnam War is an example ofa failed analysis and 
a mistaken prediction, even if it is impossible to assert that the principal goals 


he assigned to the intervention were not fulfilled. These were to protect the 
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countries in the region (Thailand, Indonesia, and so on) from communist influ- 
ence, to avoid siding with Beijing against Moscow, and to preserve American 
credibility. But Brzezinski no doubt overestimated China’s role, and, like the 
other hawks, he did not perceive clearly enough that the struggle being waged 
by the Vietnamese was nationalistic rather than ideological in character. He 
also overestimated America’s capacity to “contain” communism on this terrain. 
Thus, as journalists have emphasized, until February 1968 he defended the idea 
of staying there for “thirty years,” chiefly in order not to damage American 
credibility; next, he defended a rapid end to the war in 1969, judging that the 
war's objectives had been accomplished.”74 In November 1970, in Tokyo, he 
predicted that the retreat of the American troops would be completed before 
the 1972 election (true), that there would not be peace with North Vietnam 
(false), that a survival of the regime for two or three years would be viewed 
as an American victory (true, even if the word victory is ambiguous). He also 
predicted that a fall of Saigon around 1975 would be attributed to the South 
Vietnamese regime rather than to Washington (largely false—the image of 
the helicopter on the roof of the US embassy in Saigon in 1975 has remained 
as the symbol of an American defeat) .7° 

By contrast, concerning the bipolar confrontation in the 1970s, Brzezinski 
had good intuitions. As early as 1968, he realized that the Soviet Union’s achieve- 
ment of strategic parity was going to create an environment less stable than the 
asymmetrical situation that had prevailed until then. Instability in the Third 
World could then multiply the occasions for US-USSR rivalry and could lead 
the two countries, each one seeking to secure gains through preemption, into 
territorial disputes with no certainty, for example the skirmishes in the 1970s 
in southern Africa, in East Africa, in Central America, and also in Afghani- 
stan.” During the next few years he observed the Soviet rearmament efforts 
very attentively, but with less paranoia than the neoconservatives. As early as 
November 1971, he recommended to Hubert Humphrey that the question be 
raised: “This is not a matter of flag waving or for calling ‘wolf, but there is 
room for an expression of earnest concern over the overall thrust of change in 
the American-Soviet strategic equation. Indeed, precisely because you have 
backed sart, a warning from you may have the desired effect of galvanizing 
the Soviets into a more forthcoming posture in these critical talks. Unless there 
is some Soviet give, there may follow an American over-reaction, and we will 


all be paying the price for this in the years to come.””7 
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In the years that followed, Brzezinski maintained the idea that it was neces- 
sary to react to the overly insistent questioning of the strategic balance by the 
USSR in order to avoid an American overreaction. He put this idea to work in 
the Carter administration, but the overreaction may be thought to have come 
in the form of the Reaganian build-up in the 1980s. 

Was Brzezinski right in his predictions about the “technetronic age”? The 
diagnosis was not entirely new. Brzezinski’s originality lay in his having attracted 
attention starting in 1966, the year he published the article that laid out what 
would be the themes of Between Two Ages.’® He named the new subjects that, 
beyond the Cold War, would be on the international agenda in the 1970s, and 
described the consequences for American foreign policy in a coherent and con- 
vincing way. To be sure, the effects of the new information and communication 
technologies were felt later than he predicted (more in the 1990s than in the 1970s), 
and these technologies did not result in the creation ofa new international system. 
The fact remains that the passage into the postindustrial era did indeed transform 
America, and it accentuated the economic lag in the insufficiently innovative Soviet 
Union. By contrast, the prediction in Between Two Ages regarding the Third World, 
the multiplication of global ghettos in which instability would be endemic, was 
exaggerated. Brzezinski was often excessively pessimistic as to the effects of under- 
development and overpopulation. He predicted in 1970, for example, a possible 
national disintegration in India and the intensification of conflicts in Thailand, 
Malaysia, and Burma; more generally, he predicted that it would be difficult or 
even impossible to implant or to maintain democracy in the Third World.”? 

This error in perspective did not recur in other predictions made by 
Brzezinski outside his area of expertise. For example, the book about Africa 
he edited in the early 1960s led to conclusions that were verified. Moscow 
had difficulty penetrating Africa but did make opportunistic incursions; 
there was no truly communist regime in Africa; there were East-West ten- 
sions around the apartheid regimes; and so on.®° Similarly, his book on 
Japan, after several months of residency and interviews, offered a remarkably 
accurate prognosis—from Japan’s nuclear ambitions to skepticism about 
the idea, expressed by Herman Kahn, that the archipelago would become a 
super state, the leading economic power worldwide in the 1990s.°! Brzezinski 
was in general overly optimistic about Europe’s capacity to unify (this was a 
frequent distortion among Atlantic specialists), although there were isolated 


exceptions, as for example when he was pessimistic about Europe’s potential 
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in the area of space exploration.®* Finally, regarding Latin America, the con- 
tinent he certainly knew least well, Brzezinski nevertheless correctly sensed 
that the future would belong not to the Castro-style Marxist revolutionaries 
but rather to Peron-style nationalist and anti-American officers from the 
middle class.83 

Let us now turn to Brzezinski’s predictions about the future of the USSR, 
an area at the core of his expertise. Brzezinski did not believe that the USSR 
would survive indefinitely, or that the Soviet system could ever compete seri- 
ously with that of the United States. Moreover, he did not subscribe to the 
thesis of the decline of the West; on the contrary, he always proclaimed that 
the pillars of American power were solid, even in times of crisis, and sometimes 
even when the dominant opinion went in the other direction.*4 From early on, 
he accurately identified the problem of nationalities within the USSR and its 
devastating potential for the Soviet regime. During the Carter administration, 
for example, he opposed Marshall Shulman on the appropriateness of projects 
aimed at helping non-Russian minorities. Shulman defended the idea that there 
was a Soviet nationality that would make such plans ineffective. We now know 
how that turned out.®° 

Brzezinski’s work during the first half of the 1950s on the role of purges in 
the Soviet system and on totalitarianism led to a first erroneous prediction. 
The concept of totalitarianism was a formalization of the Nazi and Stalinist 
(and fascist) experience, but the paradigm was too rigid to characterize the 
de-Stalinized USSR.*®° The prognosis according to which totalitarian regimes 
could not gradually move toward a softening of the forms of power has been 
discredited. Brzezinski’s prediction that the Soviet purges would not disappear 
has been invalidated, even if considering the “quiet purges” that he thought 
he had detected as replacements for Stalin’s trials. It is true that, unlike Fried- 
rich, Brzezinski quickly became aware that the concept of totalitarianism was 
too rigid. He acknowledged, starting in late 1956, that the Soviet regime was 
going through a phase of rationalization.*” He reformulated the concept of 
totalitarianism in 1961, then gradually abandoned it in the years that followed, 
declining, for example, to update the book written with Friedrich, who went 
ahead with the revision on his own.®® 

By that time, Brzezinski had already become known for his expertise on 
the divisions and tensions within the communist bloc, especially through The 


Soviet Bloc: Unity and Conflict, the pioneering book published in 1961 that 
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quickly became a classic in the field of communist studies. The Soviet Bloc 
sold well, was widely translated, and came out in an updated second edition in 
1967.8° However, between the first edition and the revised version, there was a 
significant difference: the space allotted to China. The Sino-Soviet breach was 
foreshadowed by doctrinal differences in the second half of the 1950s, including 
differences in attitudes toward the United States (Mao challenged the Soviet 
idea of peaceful coexistence with the United States as much as he did that of 
de-Stalinization), then through increasing tensions in 1960 and 1961, in the com- 
munist congresses and through the intermediary of satellite nations. It finally 
took concrete form in 1962 when relations between the two giants were broken 
off. Brzezinski obviously cannot be reproached for not having referred to the 
breach in his 1960 book; however, he saw the schism coming only belatedly, after 
having firmly disputed its possibility. In an article in Problems of Communism in 
September 1960, he responded to an analysis by Donald Zagoria, who foresaw 
the schism, by stressing the fact that both countries operated within narrow 
limits, sharing the same ideology even if they might disagree on its interpreta- 
tion, and they faced common enemies. In short, all that could happen—in the 
absence of reconciliation, though reconciliation was entirely possible—was a 
situation of “divergent unity.” His conclusion: “Naive and persistent talk about 
a Sino-Soviet split is not only senseless but may well have the effect of drawing 
the regimes closer together.”?° 

In early 1961, during a lecture, as he was sketching a picture of the com- 
munist world, he scarcely mentioned the Sino-Soviet tensions, and he stated 
that he did not expect either splits within or disintegration of the communist 
bloc.?! In April 1961, in Foreign Affairs, he maintained his position on the limits 
of the Sino-Soviet disagreements that made a break unlikely.?? In July 1961, in 
a lengthy letter to the editor of the New York Times, he challenged the “exag- 
gerated” analyses of journalists who hinted at an impending rupture where he 
himself saw only “admittedly serious Sino-Soviet disagreements.”?? Finally, it 
was in the fall that he revised the chapter of The Soviet Bloc that dealt with Sino- 
Soviet relations, and in December 1961 he published a detailed version of the new 
chapter, in The New Republic, finally evoking the possibility of a break, which 
materialized in the course of the following year.°4 His prescriptive vision then 
changed somewhat. Owing to the Sino-Soviet rivalry for communist leader- 
ship, he reasoned that it was crucial to contain China in order to avoid giving 


it an advantage in its policy of militant hostility toward the West in relation to 
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a USSR that, without yielding at all on the fundamentals, at least respected a 
certain code of conduct.?? One place to which this principle would be applied 
was Vietnam.?° 

During the 1960s, Brzezinski’s perception of Soviet realities and the predic- 
tions that followed from that perception are striking in their accuracy, and they 
were for the most part confirmed by developments in the following decades.?” 
He refuted the theories according to which the regime would become more 
liberal or would converge with the democracies. He also predicted the melt- 
down, the slow petrification or sclerosis of the USSR.?® The 1968 schema, 
which summed up the debates launched by his 1966 article in Problems of 
Communism, shows where he was situated in relation to the predictions made 
by his colleagues, most of whom gravitated toward the prognosis of a “conser- 
vative adaptation” rather than a “melt-down.”?? More important, the reasons 
underlying his position—the “natural selection in reverse” that privileges the 
most conformist and the oldest leaders, bureaucratic and dogmatic constraints 
that put the brakes on innovation, the spread of power among several leaders 
that thus paralyzes reforms, the acute problem of the nationalities, and so 
on—were the ones that were able to account for the Soviet sclerosis. In 1970, 
in Between Two Ages and other publications, he sketched out the prospects for 
the next two decades. The portrait in which he highlighted the Soviet Union’s 
technological lags, its catastrophic research policy, and its watertight separation 
between military research and civilian applications was right on target. “The 
Soviet lag is unmistakable in computers, transistors, lasers, pulsars, and plastics 
as well as in the equally important areas of management techniques, labor 
relations, psychology, sociology, economic theory, and systems analysis.” 10° 
During the 1960s, Brzezinski focused less and less on analyzing a stagnant 
Soviet Union, a tendency that paralleled his gradual detachment from properly 
academic reflection and his increasing interest in other topics (Japan and the 
Trilateral Commission, the Middle East, the presidential campaign and his 
own move to the White House). 

He returned to the question of the Soviet Union in the 1980s, after writing 
his memoirs as national security adviser, Power and Principle. Although his 
analytic framework remained unchanged (the Soviet system suffered from 
irreparable ills and was destined to disappear), at first he did not anticipate any 
disintegration in the short term. Moreover, from 1983 to 1986 his approach was 


much more prescriptive than predictive. He was interested in the strategy that 
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America should follow toward the USSR rather than in the future of the Soviet 
Union. In an International Institute for Strategic Studies (11ss) lecture in 1983, 
he spoke of an uneasy military coexistence with Moscow “for many decades to 
come... on the edge of the nuclear abyss.”!°! Three years later, the preface of 
his book Game Plan opened with this assertion: “The American-Soviet contest 
is not some temporary aberration but a historical rivalry that will long endure. 
This rivalry is global in scope but it has clear geopolitical priorities, and to 
prevail the United States must wage it on the basis of a consistent and broad 
strategic perspective.” 1°? He maintained this line of thinking—even though 
he had already begun to analyze the entrance of the USSR into a terminal 
stage of its internal tensions—at least through June 1987, when he wrote: “My 
argument is based on the judgment that the American-Soviet conflict is an 
historical rivalry that will endure for as long as we live.” 1° 

Under these circumstances, how did Brzezinski resolve the contradiction 
between his description of a sclerotic USSR that had been left behind by the 
West, on the one hand, and the persistence for decades to come of a Soviet 
threat to the West, on the other? First, he specified that the threat was “one- 
dimensional.” After having lost its ideological power of attraction in the 
1950s, the Soviet Union had lost its wager that it could catch up with the West 
economically in the 1960 and 1970s, and the lag—with respect to Japan, for 
example—was increasing. The USSR had acquired its global military power 
only in the 1980s, and this was the sole area in which it could rival the United 
States. Still, it could not claim to replace America as a power capable of main- 


taining the world order.1°4 “ 


In the long run, unless military means prove his- 
torically decisive, it is social creativity that will determine the outcome of the 
American-Soviet contest.”!° In terms of creative innovation, the communist 
system remained far, far behind the liberal system. 

It might endure, nevertheless, thanks to the weight of interests acquired 
by the network of accomplices and dependents that benefited from the com- 
munist system, and thanks to another, more surprising factor, Great Russian 
nationalism—an argument that presented an interesting paradox. On the one 
hand, the mosaic of nationalities that made up the Soviet Union put its own 
future at risk by its centripetal movement, as Brzezinski had been explaining 
for a long time. On the other hand, and precisely for that reason, Great Russian 
nationalism (with its militaristic tradition), which remained the soul of power 


in Moscow, would not allow the empire to be destroyed and would not accept 
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pluralism among the non-Russians (the satellites) or even among the Russians 
themselves.1°° Thus an argument hinting at the end of the Soviet Union turned 
into an argument in favor of its persistence. 

Brzezinski did not perceive Gorbachev’s potential for reform when that leader 
took power in 1985. He described Gorbachev as chosen by his predecessors to 
embody continuity while rejuvenating and modernizing the system somewhat, 
but no far-reaching reforms could be expected any time soon, he predicted.1°” 
However, with the passing years, as Gorbachev imposed perestroika and glas- 
nost, Brzezinski’s view of him and of the Soviet Union began to change. At the 
end of December 1986, Brzezinski declared: “I think we could have some very 
major events happening in the Soviet Union in the next year or two... When 
you take a totalitarian system, which for 40 years dominated and controlled 
all of the society, and then you begin to open up, to introduce openness, try 
to tolerate some dissent, you set in motion forces which ultimately you cannot 
yourself control.” 198 The definitive shift in his predictions came about in mid- 
1987. Between the summer of 1987 and August 1988, he undertook to write a 
book on worldwide communism, titled The Grand Failure: The Birth and Death 
of Communism in the Twentieth Century. The book was published, opportunely, 
in January 1989, the year that saw the fall of the Berlin Wall in November.!°? A 
year earlier, in a public lecture in London, after noting that the convergence of 
measures of political liberalization with a phase of economic regression generally 
produces explosive results, he correctly diagnosed a “prerevolutionary” situation 
in most of the Eastern European countries of the Warsaw Pact, while the USSR 
was anemic: under these conditions, he said, gradual change and not sudden 
eruption should be the goal.1!° 

In The Grand Failure, he predicted that before the end of the century the 
inexorable decline of communism would have marginalized it, to the point that 
it would “be remembered largely as the twentieth century’s most extraordinary 
political and intellectual aberration.”1!!! Although the fall of the Berlin Wall 
was only fifteen months away, this prediction of disintegration has to be placed 
in the context of uncertainty that prevailed at the time. It was not really a ques- 
tion of whether the Soviet system would disappear, but whether Gorbachev's 
reforms and his openings to the West were sincere or whether instead they 
presaged a new period of repression and of sudden aggressiveness abroad. 
Brzezinski considered that, if a real opening of the system could not be expected 
(because of the deadbolts put in place by the communist system and Great 


Russia nationalism), the possibility that Gorbachev could take the situation 
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in hand was limited, as an attempt on his part to do so would create a poten- 
tially revolutionary situation. Thus one had to expect a gradual breakdown 
of the Soviet order that “could lead eventually lead to a coup at the center, 
undertaken by the military with KaB backing”; as the Cold War historian 
Mark Kramer points out, this was precisely what happened in August 1991.11? 
Kramer also notes the strong and weak points of the predictions in The Grand 
Failure.''> Brzezinski’s overview of the death of communism, particularly the 
link between the domestic crisis in the Soviet Union and the crisis in the sat- 
ellites, is convincing, even if he underestimated the rapidity and the radical 
nature of the dismantling that took place between 1989 and 1991. Brzezinski 
correctly predicted the success of Deng Xiaoping’s economic reforms in China, 
but he was mistaken in thinking that these reforms would be accompanied 
by a loosening of the power of the Chinese Communist Party; the repression 
at Tiananmen Square, which occurred a few months after the publication of 
The Grand Failure, was the first painful correction. Finally, Brzezinski stressed 
the particular danger represented by multiethnic countries such as Russia or 
Yugoslavia when they exploded. In the end, the book, reinforced by several 
op-ed pieces after it came out in 1989, presented a rather prescient picture of 
a very volatile situation.114 

To this measured but overall positive summary of Brzezinski’s “interna- 
tional prophecies” can be added some remarks about the domestic arena, 
specifically his predictions about the political evolution of the two parties 
and their electoral situation. Particularly memorable was his warning, issued 
in September 1968—that is, even before Humphrey’s defeat (but after the 
convention in Chicago, which hinted at this development)—that a Goldwater 
from the left could win the 1972 primaries before getting soundly defeated, 
given the internal evolution of the Democratic Party. He repeated that predic- 
tion insistently during next few years, and rightly so; it corresponded closely 
to George McGovern’s profile. Similarly, some fifteen years later, he noted 
that Michael Dukakis occupied a position too far to the left and, despite 
George H.W. Bush’s low ranking in the polls, Brzezinski predicted his victory 
and committed himself to Bush’s campaign. In 2007, Barack Obama was also 
lagging behind Hillary Clinton, but Brzezinski placed his bet on the young 
senator from Illinois. 

The fact remains that this portrait of Brzezinski’s intellectual approach to 
the world gives only some of the keys necessary to a grasp of his overall vision; 


personal elements are of greater weight in this respect. 
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Identity: Brzezinski the American 
The child is the father of the man, but is he also the father of the thinker and of 


the strategist? To what extent did Brzezinski’s national identity and his personal- 
ity count in the genesis of his ideas, his approach to the world, and his exercise 
of political power? As was discussed in the introduction, Brzezinski was often 
attacked over his Americanness, or more precisely because he was deemed insuf- 
ficiently American. For him, as for large numbers of immigrants who chose this 
nationality, the accusation was paradoxical. “I was a naturalized American, even 
though politically probably more intensely American than most,” he explained 
in his memoirs on his service in the Carter administration.!!> This remark leads 
to the heart of the immigrants bond with America. When Brzezinski arrived 
at Harvard in September 1950, he was a citizen of Canada. But his Canadian 
roots were superficial. First, the family shifted from a diplomatic status to the 
status of naturalized immigrants. At that time, “Canada was still pretty much 
a British entity: British number one, French Canadians were number 2, every- 
body else was kind of number 3.”11° The young Zbigniew kept up with the 
news from Poland and with current international affairs. While Canada, in 
that respect, was a provincial country, America, which had been the leader of 
the free world against Nazism, was now the leader of the democracies against 
Stalinism, and that was precisely what attracted him. “Yes, I had a sense of real 
pride that day,” he says about his naturalization ceremony in 1958. “I remember 
walking through the Harvard yard and looking at an American flag, and saying 
to myself “Well, Pm now part of this country, and this country really is carrying 
the torch of liberty for all.’ ”1!7 

His commitment was reinforced by the openness of American society to new 
arrivals. Far from the cumbersome stratification that prevailed in Montreal, 
the fluidity he encountered in Cambridge and the possibilities of professional 
success and social ascension that were offered him at Harvard clinched his 
new self-identification as an American. Still, however open that society might 
be, could a Zbigniew Brzezinski really succeed where Putnams, Smiths, and 


Jacksons ruled? 


I contemplated very briefly perhaps changing my name or simplifying 
it to give it a more acceptable American ring, which by then of course 
meant only Anglo-Saxon names, Irish names, to some extent German 


names and Jewish names, were sort of “kosher” so to speak. But more 
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exotic names, especially one like mine, were immediately stamping you 
as an outsider. But I think I gave it one hour of thought. I didn’t come 
up with any idea, because I decided against it. Actually, one thing I con- 
templated was eliminating the first z, maybe . . . Discussion with friends, 
who were joking about this, one hour max. ... And I decided not to 


change my name.!!8 


The future proved him right. In the early days of the Carter administra- 
tion, twenty years later, the president sent a memo to the entire White House 
staff specifying the correct spelling and pronunciation of his national security 
advisers name.!!? Despite the many jokes and the countless distortions to 
which his first name and especially his last name were subjected throughout 
his career, and that are echoed in the archives, Brzezinski continuously climbed 
the ladder of society and power. As a 1966 article notes, all this “would seem to 
justify a wisecrack cherished by Brzezinski’s friends: ‘America is a place where 
a man called Zbigniew Brzezinski can make a name for himself without even 
changing it.’ ” 120 

This does not mean that his Polish origin did not matter. Although Brzez- 
inski celebrated the openness of the society that had welcomed him, and noted 
starting in the 1970s that the wasr elite was on the decline, he also reported 
that he had sometimes felt the effects of an implicit, subtle hierarchy. Speaking 
with a journalist who pointed out Kissinger’s success despite his accent and his 
origins, Brzezinski explained: “I think it is a fact that wasps, then Germans who 
have assimilated into a kind of superwaspishness, then Jews, then Irish, have 
become part, to a greater extent, of the accepted framework of Americanism 
than either Slavs or Greek or Italians, not to speak of Puerto Ricans or blacks. 
So while I don’t want to put too much emphasis on my ethnic background, 
I think it subconsciously probably plays a bit of a role, so does the name.” 121 

The fact remains that his feeling that he belonged to America had a strength 
that is often found among naturalized immigrants. This feeling was the source 
of his constant optimism and also of his activism, the unshakeable faith that it 
is possible to influence world events in a positive direction.!?7 

The force of his patriotism and his loyalty to America notwithstanding, it 
is undeniable that Poland remained a central factor in his identity. After all, 
he was drawn to America partly because it was the country that counted the 


most in international relations, and thus for the future of Poland. Polish was 
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his native language, and he never lost his accent. Although he spent only three 
years living in Warsaw, from 1935 to 1938, those were the important years of 
his childhood (from age seven to age ten). He felt very Polish when he lived 
in Montreal; he missed his country all the more in that it had been attacked, 
and the return home he had longed for was no longer possible.12* When he 
met Jan Nowak, a hero of the Home Army, a writer and journalist who was 
the first director of the Polish branch of Radio Free Europe, Nowak was struck 
by the young man’s patriotism and his knowledge of the history of the Polish 
Resistance. “I concluded after our first meeting: this is a man who will play 
a considerable role in the future, in the United States government and in the 
problems of East Central Europe.”!*4 In another interview, Nowak expressed 
that idea more directly: “His father later told me that since he was a child, his 
son was determined to play a personal role in liberating Poland from the Soviet 
Union.”!?° 

Taken to an extreme, the impression that emerges from this testimony 
leads to the idea of instrumentalization. Brzezinski might be thought to 
have become an American because it was the most powerful lever available 
for liberating Poland, and, on a personal level, as a way of compensating for 
his own powerlessness during the war. Although this notion may be oversim- 
plistic, and may place too much emphasis on an elementary psychological and 
teleological explanation, it probably does contain some truth. To go back to 
the quote that introduced chapter 2, it is certain that Brzezinski wanted to 
do his part: “I wanted somehow to influence events—that I remember. But 
whether that would be by joining the foreign service, or dealing with foreign 
affairs in some capacity or being an academic, I hadn’t really thought that 
through.”!7° What counted above all else was his ambition to play a leading 
role—and to combat the USSR. This accounts for the fact that he abandoned 
his university career with no regrets once it had allowed him to enter the in- 
between zone of political influence. 

Brzezinski did not hide the importance he attached to Poland, but he always 
considered it fully compatible with his Americanness, and even as an expres- 
sion of that quality. “The thing which was really striking to me about America 
was that you had the right to be concerned not just about America, but also 
about some place you felt some special kinship for, and that was true of the 
Irish Americans, the Jewish Americans and their concern for Israel, the Polish 


Americans (many of whom volunteered for the Polish armed forces rather than 
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the American armed forces)—that was why I was also attracted by America— 
that sound of universality.” 1?” 

This acclamation of American pluralism and of the legitimacy of ethnic 
lobbying must not be misunderstood. Brzezinski was an immigrant, but he 
had never been an “émigré,” a political refugee wholly focused on his country 
of origin, obsessed with returning. He had lived a fully American life, over 
time feeling less and less Polish. He described the experience of his first return 
to Warsaw, in 1957, as “a strange rediscovery of a past which is no longer a 
part of you and yet is an indelible part of your past. On subsequent visits, if 
anything, I realized how American I had become.”!?® His interests diversi- 
fied in the 1960s, shifting from the USSR and Eastern Europe toward other 
societies. Even if Poland constituted an important background, Brzezinski 
did not give it disproportionate attention. He did not play an active role in 
ethnic associations such as the Polish-American Congress (although he was 
a member of the advisory board of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in America), and Poland did not occupy a privileged place in his correspon- 
dence. As for his political opinions, they were not necessarily different from 
those of other hawks. 

This did not prevent outside observers from interpreting his opinions and 
his actions in the light of his origins. Thus, Brzezinski was branded as an 
anti-Soviet hawk and more specifically anti-Russian because he was Catholic 
and Polish. Brzezinski was determined not to allow prejudices to call into 
question his legitimacy as a political adviser or to diminish the credibility of 
the positions he took. The press often made a connection between his ethnic 
origins and his mobilization against Soviet expansionism, especially in 1978, 
and sometimes even made a connection with his positions on Israel, hinting 
at anti-Semitism. !?? 

The accusation of anti-Semitism had no basis whatsoever; it was defama- 
tion, pure and simple. Was Brzezinski a hawk because he was Polish? That fact 
clearly played a role, but it does not explain much more than an overall stance; 
it tells us nothing about the strategy he recommended, and it leaves aside entire 
swaths of his worldview. Was he anti-Russian? There, the connection appears 
more direct, and his attitude after the Cold War might constitute a confirma- 
tion (support for Ukraine, for the expansion of NATO, and so on). On this 
question, the Soviet ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin recounts in his memoirs 


a very interesting discussion with Brzezinski that took place on October 30, 
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1980, a few days before the election that Carter lost. Brzezinski sought to cor- 
rect the image that the press, especially the Moscow press, had of him; he was 
not the crude anti-Soviet he was said to be. Historically, relations between 
Russians and Poles had been complicated, and that tragic past had not been 
completely forgotten. “He admitted to some subconscious prejudice as well. 
But he insisted that his conscious conviction was different: he was well aware 
of the fact that the national destiny of the Poles was unbreakably connected 
to the Soviet Union, to Russia.” 13° Thus if Germany were to reunify, Warsaw 
would have no choice but to ally itself with Moscow to counter Berlin. Finally, 
Brzezinski complained about the fact that, unlike Kissinger, he had been more 
or less confined to the White House by his role as adviser and had not been able 
to interact and negotiate with Soviet leaders, a situation that had undoubtedly 


accentuated his distance from Moscow. 


Character: Brzezinski the Man 


These questions of national identity and belonging are obviously not the only 
personal factors that have influenced Brzezinski’s approach to the world. His 
personality, however, is not easy to grasp. Elizabeth Drew summed up the prob- 


lem in a portrait she wrote for the New Yorker in 1987: 


Zbigniew Brzezinski’s personality and style embrace a number of con- 
tradictions. He can be a man of charm, graciousness, cheerfulness, and 
vivacity, and he has a deep streak of fun in him. He has, for all his sophis- 
tication, a certain childlike quality that can be appealing. He can also 
be cold, arrogant, insensitive, peremptory with others; he has a combative 
nature, and, according to the testimony of a number of people who have 
observed him, he is often inclined toward debate rather than discussion, 
and enjoys putting people down and making jokes—sometimes unkind 
ones—at others’ expense. People have observed him to be patient, con- 
trolled, and decent, and also impatient, mercurial and a bit mean. He 
is described as a person who can show equanimity and can be tempera- 


mental, as one who can be both stubborn and flexible.!3! 


It appears that the origin of these contradictions lies in the particular 


alchemy produced between Brzezinski and his interlocutors. Sometimes the 
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chemistry is right, as with Jimmy Carter, Robert Gates, William Odom, or 
Madeleine Albright. Sometimes it is not—as with the Establishment figures 
such as Harriman, Bohlen, and Lovett. Seemingly, he left no one indifferent, 
and often provoked sharp reactions of either aversion or admiration. Beyond 
these contradictions, five specific character traits stand out for what they tell 
us about Brzezinski as a politician, especially during his tenure in the Carter 
administration. 

Brzezinski was endowed with a great deal of energy and with the ability to 
do things fast. A number of metaphors have been used over time to express this 
aspect of his personality: “a battery,” “a dynamo,” “in perpetual motion,” and 
even “Vitamin Z, the nickname his secretaries at Columbia gave him. +3? That 
ability, of which he made much use for his own career, seems inseparable from 
a first important character trait, the taste for action. William Quandt recalls 
that Brzezinski “liked the game of political maneuver and was often frustrated 
by Vance’s legalistic views and Carter’s apolitical approach to problems. He was 
above all an activist.”'3? Activist: the word here takes on a more etymological 
than political sense, going beyond the defense of a particular cause. In Brzez- 
inski’s case, it designates a tendency to want to bring about change rather than 
to accept the givens of a problem: a logic of action, as it were. 

This propensity to act appears tied to a strong refusal of historical deter- 
minism: history is not written in advance; it is political. Concerning the crisis 
that toppled the Shah of Iran in 1978-1979, Brzezinski judged retrospectively, 
and with regret, that American should have done more to avoid the disaster. 
“Historical determinism is only true after the fact,” he added.!74 In other words, 
supplementary American efforts could have changed the configuration of the 
problem and potentially its outcome, but those efforts were not made. In 1963, 
he offered what may well be one of the keys to his rejection of fatalism, when 
he evoked his interpretation of the Second World War: “My feeling that the 
war might have been avoided had the peoples of the West been more politically 
aware and less inclined to take the easy way out, namely postponing reactions 
to the threats of the aggressors, lead [sic] me to undertake the study of Soviet 
affairs and of Communism in general.” 135 

This preference for action is related to a second character trait that is in a 
way an exaggerated version of the first; his impulsive, even imprudent, “hot- 
headed” side. Pierre Hassner has described going on a walk with Brzezinski 


and Stanley Hoffmann during a conference in Bellagio in March 1988, when a 
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mudslide had destroyed the mountain path, and the group was divided about 
how to proceed. The alternatives reflected the character of the participants: 
Brzezinski, minimizing the danger, wanted to forge ahead, while Hoffmann 
wanted to turn back, and Hassner hesitated, seeing the advantages of each posi- 
tion.13° Such a propensity to commit oneself may play out differently when it 
is applied to international affairs. For example, with respect to Cuba, he had 
recommended force, or a no-fly zone that implied the use of force. Concern- 
ing Vietnam, Hoffmann commented: “I think he is someone who needs very 
solid brakes on him. I mean, I remember him arguing about why don’t we 
send countersubversion teams into North Vietnam . . . in 1965. The next day 
I’m sure he must have forgotten it. That’s fine when youre not in power. But 
when you are, you might try and carry it out on the day itself”197 In fact, in 
February 1978, to respond to the growing Soviet presence in Ethiopia, Brzez- 
inski suggested sending an aircraft carrier off the Horn of Africa. Cyrus Vance, 
Harold Brown, and Jimmy Carter were opposed, stressing the absence of clarity 
as to what would happen in a second phase: would that signal be followed by 
inaction—suggesting impotence—or escalation? 

This episode sheds light on one of the consequences of this feature of Brzez- 
inski’s character, the need to have a countervailing force to balance his impulsive 
side. As Carter explained: “Long before I ever was elected President I recognized 
Zbig’s strengths and some of his possible weaknesses. Zbig put together a con- 
stant barrage of new ideas and suggestions and plans, and ninety percent of them 
in that totality would have to be rejected. Sometimes maybe fifty percent of 
them, I’m just estimating, would have some essence or benefit that if modified 
were good and some of them had to be rejected outright.” 138 

Within the administration, Brzezinski himself acknowledged the usefulness 
of Vance’s moderating influence, as Carter too was an activist by temperament, 
sometimes impulsive.1%? In late 1978, it was George Ball, called in as a consul- 
tant, who dissuaded Carter from sending Brzezinski to Tehran. The trip was 
Brzezinski’s suggestion, but it appeared not to have been thought through, as 
any initiative on the part of the shah (a military coup, or his resignation) would 
have then been interpreted, after he had met with Carter’s closest adviser, as 
having been ordered by the American president.!4° A tennis metaphor comes 
up often among those close to Brzezinski. For instance, Carter’s press secretary 
Hamilton Jordan, who sometimes played with Brzezinski on the White House 


court, described his game as that of an athlete who hits hard, so every ball will 
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win the point. Thus the volleys remain short, for either Brzezinski would score a 
point or the ball would go out of bounds or end up in the net. One day, Jordan 
called him on it: ““Zbig, you play tennis like you conduct foreign policy.’ “You 
must mean that every shot is well-planned, crisply hit, low and hard.’ ‘Yes, I 
said, and usually out.’ ”141 

Although Brzezinski sometimes acted impulsively, he was generally cool 
and collected in his everyday work, even in times of crisis. One night, William 
Odom, his military adviser, woke him up at 3:00 A.M. to tell him that 220 Soviet 
missiles had been launched against the United States. Brzezinski did not wake 
up the president, who would have had only a few minutes of reaction time. 
Determined to react, but skeptical about the alert, he verified that the bombers 
of the Strategic Air Command had indeed taken off so that they could drop 
their bombs on the USSR if it came to that, and then waited for confirmation 
of the attack before warning Carter. Confirmation arrived in a first phase, and 
it was alarming (2,200 missiles rather than 220 were said to be on their way), 
before it was confirmed that it was a false alarm. Brzezinski let out a sigh of 
relief, and verified that the American bombers had been recalled.147 

The third character trait that contributes to our understanding of Brzezin- 
ski is his competitive spirit, which undoubtedly won him some unnecessary 


enemies. Here is Robert Gates’s account: 


A lifelong professor, he relished verbal dueling and gave no quarter to 
the professional staff or others in government. He debated like he played 
tennis—to win and to win all the time. The intellectually weak or defi- 
cient or slow merited no sympathy. Sometimes his combative instincts 
overcame his good judgment and he would reject ideas or approaches 
simply in the course of winning a debater’s point. Accordingly, whenever 
I had a controversial problem or issue to raise with him, I would do it in 
writing. . . . His reactions to the written word were always more consid- 


ered, more reflective, and better balanced.!4% 


After a debate at the Council on Foreign Relations in which they had both 
participated, for example, Averell Harriman came away with a negative image 
of Brzezinski. “I thought you were unrealistically hard line with a somewhat 
closed mind,” he explained to Brzezinski later.144 Leslie Gelb, a journalist 


with the New York Times who became assistant secretary of state for political 
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and military affairs at the State Department under Vance, explained that, up 


to the 1990s, more or less, “Zbig had the mentality that unless you were with 


him completely, you were against him. . . . So a lot of people who would have 
become his allies had to oppose him because he was attacking them... . Eg, 
while working with Vance, I agreed with 80% of what Zbig was saying . . . but 


I was in the other camp. He could have easily ‘recruited’ me to advance his 
position, but I was enemy.” 145 His difficulty in making allies has been pointed 
out by numerous observers. Inclined to be a loner in his modus operandi, 
Brzezinski had trouble using the register of seduction: “He simply doesn’t 
know how to massage people,” said one of his collaborators on the Nsc with 
regret.14° As Secretary of Defense Harold Brown commented, “He is not neces- 
sarily abrasive—but more willing to push things hard on a personal basis.” 147 

This did not prevent him from having a group of colleagues and friends 
who were devoted to him, and who had a mixture of admiration for his quick 
intelligence and affinity for his lighter, almost playful side. He also knew how 
to create an esprit de corps and to make good use of his fondness for debate. At 
Columbia, for instance, he had set up a regular, much-appreciated lunchtime 
gathering at which guests came to discuss a specific topic with a group of stu- 
dents and colleagues. Between 2008 and 2010, Brzezinski organized a reprise 
of the Columbia lunch debate series at the School of Advanced International 
Studies (sais) in Washington, DC. He invited Charles and Toby Gati (from 
the Columbia period), Fritz Ermarth and Jessica Mathews (from the nsc), as 
well as friends accumulated over time. It is noteworthy that Brzezinski’s cor- 
respondence shows him to have been a faithful friend, who was attentive to 
others; a fourth admirable character trait. This applied to both people close 
to him, such as Albert Mavrinac, and to acquaintances, such as Eze Ogueri, a 
Nigerian whom he sought out during his 1963 Africa trip and whom he helped 
later by sending him books after the war in Biafra.148 

Moreover, Brzezinski had a certain high-mindedness and a courteous side. 
Robert Gates notes, for example, that he could be harsh with his equals and 
demanding with his advisers, but that he always treated lower-ranking person- 
nel (secretaries, security guards, White House staff, and so on), with attention 
and dignity.!4? This leads us to a final aspect of Brzezinski’s character, which 
had to do with his ego. A certain pride was of course intertwined with his 
ambition, and some observers pegged him as arrogant. He liked to make jokes, 


but rarely at his own expense. Gates describes an incident when, during a 
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trip to Egypt, he protected Brzezinski from an aBc television crew so that he 
could have a moment of tranquility during his visit to the pyramids and the 
Sphinx at Giza. Afterward, Brzezinski told Gates that “he was a bright young 
man who would undoubtedly go far, but not if [he] ever again got between 
him and a Tv news crew.”!°° In short, Brzezinski liked publicity and sought 
notoriety; he held his own intellectual capacities in high regard. 

What is striking, though, is that he retained a certain simplicity; he did not 
see himself as the center of the universe, and he did not court journalists. Far 
from being obsequious, he was frank with the presidents he served, including 
Johnson,—to whom Brzezinski declared that LBJ’s popularity problem with 
academics arose from his personal style, and Carter, whom he often annoyed by 
insisting on giving his own opinion, no matter how negatively Carter reacted. 
On all these levels the contrast with Kissinger is striking, when considering 
the latter’s attention to his own popularity, his obsession with the media, the 
time he spent maintaining his relations with journalists, a relation of servile 
submission to Richard Nixon, and memoirs longer than Winston Churchill’s. 
In early 1978, the journalist Jim Hoagland noted this disparity through a sig- 
nificant detail. He had had lunch with Brzezinski without being noticed as 
there was no squadron of security agents like those with which Kissinger chose 
to be surrounded.!°! Where Brzezinski was famous for limiting the time of the 
interviews he granted, and sticking to it, Kissinger, from his Harvard days on, 
set up meetings at precise times, and arrived fifteen minutes late. 15? 

But Kissinger also had a talent, at least from the 1960s on, that Brzezinski 
lacked—that of seduction. He knew how to make his interlocutors believe 
that they were important and that their opinions counted; this is perceptible 
even in his letters to Brzezinski. This skill produced real dividends; among 
journalists, in particular, he became a legend, a myth. Brzezinski, by contrast, 
had no such aptitude, and during the Carter administration he was some- 
times treated harshly by the press.!?? When Jimmy Carter awarded him the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom, the president recognized that Brzezinski had 
been the target of unfair attacks, some of which were scandalous.'*4 But this 
was one more aspect of Brzezinski’s “well-regulated ego”; he had hardened 
himself to criticism. He did not pay too much attention to what the press was 
saying, and he had been able to build a protected familial universe that gave 


him great personal stability. 
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Values: Brzezinski the Cold War Liberal 


Beyond his national identity and his particular personality traits, Brzezinski’s 
moral values need to be examined as well, because they played an important 
role in his approach to the world. His lifelong commitment to the Democratic 
Party—except for the period in 1988 when he supported George H.W. Bush 
for reasons related to foreign policy—counted less in itself than as a sign of his 
firm liberal convictions, which he sometimes displayed in public manifestations 
against racism or in favor of human rights. His friend Charles Gati declared 
that, “in European terms, for the 1950s, he is a right-wing social democrat, 
anti-Soviet and anticommunist, but social democratic or liberal on domestic 
issues. Look who he wrote for— The New Leader was a Menshevik paper! A 
bit of Christian democracy too.” 155 

After Harvard, Brzezinski constantly positioned himself as a Cold War liberal, 
concerned with social justice but staunchly anti-communist, and mistrustful 
of the excesses of the New Left in the 1960s and 1970s. The most outspoken 
faction of the left with which he could reach an understanding was represented, 
for example, by Irving Howe’s journal, Dissent, which Brzezinski supported 
occasionally.!>° As a lifelong Democrat, he felt particularly close to Kennedy, 
then to Hubert Humphrey. But whereas his attachment to Humphrey was 
rational, his enthusiasm for Kennedy had something irrational about it; he 
had succumbed in some sense to what became known as the Kennedy Camelot 
myth (the legend inspired by the tales of King Arthur and his court, revived in 
1960 by a musical comedy). 

We find evidence of this in his excitement and pride when he received a 
letter from JFK during the Cuban missile crisis—a letter that he kept on dis- 
play in his office at Columbia.1°” A month after Kennedy’s assassination, in a 
friendly exchange with Hoffmann, he lamented the fact that the inspiration 
and enthusiasm Kennedy had provided were in danger of being forgotten by 
history, although they were going to form the basis for Johnson’s presidency, 
which might be quite successful for that very reason. Kennedy’s image, he added, 
would be stronger if the Republicans won in 1964, “but then I wonder if we 
can afford to pay that price. In brief, his death is a tragedy on a personal, on 
a national and on an international level, and I find it very difficult to decide 
which is the most tragic of them all.” 158 After a few years Brzezinski took some 
distance from the assassinated young president and became quite critical of 


the Kennedy family as the myth began to deflate. In 1976 he chose not to 
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support Ted Kennedy’s presidential bid to avoid the return of the “Camelot 
crowd” to Washington.'°? 

It is possible that Kennedy’s religion played a role in Brzezinski’s initial 
infatuation. He himself was Catholic, and even though he did not attend 
Mass on a regular basis, he sometimes stopped at a church to pray during his 
travels.!°° He brought up his children as Catholics and attached a great deal of 
importance to his relations with Pope John Paul II. For example, the two men 
debated the teachings of Pierre Teilhard de Chardin—a Jesuit scholar, at once 
a paleontologist and a theologian—who had profoundly marked Brzezinski 
in his youth, especially through his reflections on the relations between the 
limits of human knowledge and the moral imperatives of human lives.1°! 
Nevertheless, he described the type of Catholicism to which he adhered as 
not very demanding, not dogmatic, and thus liberal. “My father was always 
very liberal—politically, socially, racially—and it really is more a part of your 
cultural background than part of any living social doctrine.” 16? Moreover, 
when questioned about the origin of his struggle in favor of human rights, 
against racism and anti-Semitism, he refers to his family legacy rather than 


to religion: 


I don’t think Catholicism has necessarily something to do with it. I think 
maybe it’s just kind of a fundamental notion of what is right and what 
is wrong. I remember my mother in her Memoirs noted that she refused 
to shake Hitler’s hand when there was some sort of diplomatic recep- 
tion where my father had to go. And this was instinctive with her. And 
my father went to camps, in Saxony, to get Jews out. I got some letters, 
here, in America, from a woman and her husband, who was engaged to, 
it must have been the left-wing, socialist or maybe communist both of 
them Jews and my father gave them Polish passports, which might have 
been a serious violation not only of German interests but also of Polish 
government policy to get them out. And I remember as a child, my father 
attacking a demonstration of Polish anti-Semitic students with his cane. 


I was probably seven or eight.1° 


Far from leaving traces of Polish Catholic anti-Semitism in Brzezinski, his 
family heritage had in fact predisposed him to combat anti-Jewish prejudice. 
Although he did not deny the existence of such prejudice in Poland, he often 
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highlighted the ravages of the official anti-Semitism of the Soviet Union. 
In his master’s thesis, he specifically condemned the anti-Semitic facets of 
Stalinism through his denunciation of cosmopolitanism.1°* At Harvard, the 
two groups he associated with were the wasps and the Jews, especially his 
close friend Henry Rosovsky, who had been a witness and groomsman at his 
wedding in 1955. To a journalist who interviewed Rosovsky during the Carter 
administration about possible signs of anti-Semitism in Brzezinski, the former 
replied seriously: “zB even made me kneel in a church on cold marble!” 165 
In the 1960s, Brzezinski became sensitized to the cause of Jews in the USSR 
thanks to Moshe Decter, who was at one point the editor-in-chief of The New 
Leader and who became the director of Jewish Minorities Research. This organ- 
ization, created by the Nativ, later shown by historian Pauline Peretz to have 
been a secret Israeli agency, drew the attention of intellectual and journalistic 
milieus to the persecution of the Soviet Jews and sought to force Moscow to 
liberalize its immigration policy toward Israel. The 1975 Jackson-Vanik amend- 
ment to the Trade Act of 1974 would constitute a Pyrrhic but symbolically 
essential victory.1°° Brzezinski participated in the Conference on the Status of 
Soviet Jews held in October 1963. Other participants included Martin Luther 
King Jr., Norman Thomas, and the writers Saul Bellow and Arthur Miller. In 
December he signed a petition titled “An Appeal of Conscience for the Jews 
of the Soviet Union.” 167 

In 1968, Brzezinski became alarmed about a wave of anti-Semitism sweeping 
throughout Poland, stirred up by the authorities. Thanking Decter for sending 
him documents on the subject, he said that he would be happy to participate 
in publishing a statement of protest. “I would be particularly anxious to draw 
a sharp distinction between the attitudes of the Polish youth and intellectuals, 
and even more generally the masses, and the deliberately fostered campaign, 
launched by the regime for internal partisan purposes.” 168 In addition, Brzezin- 
ski proposed to the board of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, 
of which he was a member, that it send a letter to the New York Times condemn- 
ing the anti-Semitic outbreak. This was a controversial initiative. Because the 
victims were often communist Jews who had been in the vanguard of Stalinism, 
many Polish-Americans had reservations. But Brzezinski ended up convincing 
the board, and the letter was published.1© 

The moral values inherited from his parents were manifested in another 


area in which Brzezinski was active: the struggle for civil rights, or against 
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racism. It all began with what he called his “embarrassing ignorance” on the 
subject when he was at Harvard: “You know when I was in Harvard, I had 
Blacks fellow students who lived on my floor, we were living there together, 
but it tended to be little kings from Nigeria or Ghana and stuff like that. Not 
African Americans. And I just had no realization of what was going on in the 
South until the Civil Rights thing, the Kennedy business arose, and I realized 
that it was just such an unbelievable shame, a violation of everything Amer- 
ica stood for in my identification with America.”!7° As he explained, what 
triggered his awareness were speeches made by his hero at the time, John F. 
Kennedy; televised images of demonstrations by hate-filled segregationists; 
and especially the murder by the Ku Klux Klan of three activists (two black and 
one white) in June 1964 in Mississippi, an episode that hastened the passage 
of the Civil Rights Act in July. 

In 1965, Brzezinski thanked Daniel Patrick “Pat” Moynihan for sending 
him the now-famous and controversial study on the disintegration of the 
black family (“The Negro Family: The Case of National Action”).!71 Brzez- 
inski explained that he and Muska belonged to an “interracial committee” in 
their hometown of Englewood, New Jersey, and that the report would surely 
provide material for debate within the group.!7? In early 1967, Brzezinski 
received a prize from the Alfred Jurzykowski Foundation. He donated the 
entire award of $1,000 to three beneficiaries, providing a striking illustration 
of his preoccupations at the time: an orphanage for blind children run by 
nuns in Laski, near Warsaw; Project Concern, a hospital in the Montagnard 
region of Vietnam; and the Naacp, the civil rights organization to which he 
had belonged for several years.'73 In the years that followed, civil rights was 
almost the only topic other than international affairs on which he wrote letters 
to the editor or published op-ed pieces in newspapers. In 1968, for example, 
he proposed that April 4, the day of Martin Luther King’s assassination, be 
officially declared a Day of National Reconciliation, and in 1969 he called 
for an investigation into the death of a Black Panther leader, Fred Hampton, 
because the official version struck him as suspect (Hampton was in fact assas- 
sinated by the Chicago police).174 

On the question of civil rights, though, by far the most interesting and 
unusual initiative on Brzezinski’s part took place in 1964-1965 in the Columbia 
context. Even ifit did not amount to much in the end, it offers a revealing and 


fascinating glimpse into his personality. Shortly after the disappearance of the 
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three activists in Mississippi, Brzezinski talked with his colleagues Alexander 
Dallin and Leopold Haimson about what they could do to contribute to deseg- 
regation in America. He related their exchanges in a memorandum addressed 
to departmental colleagues on July 20, 1964, under the title “Possible Lecture 
Series in Negro Colleges in the South.” It read: “We felt at the time that we 
ought to do something in connection with civil rights, and we regretted that 
Columbia, as an institution, was not taking a more active part in helping the 
cause of Negro education in the South. Asa result, we agreed that it would be 
a good idea if at least our group, that is, those of us who teach in Russian and 
Soviet affairs, attempted to do something on our own. Our present plan is to 
approach a Negro college and to offer it our services in teaching an intensive 
course on Russian and Soviet affairs.” 17° 

Brzezinski set forth the details of the project, sketching out a solid program 
in several stages, along with the list of courses that could be offered. Columbia 
professors would travel at their own expense and spend a week on campus; 
the host college would provide lodging. The project would begin with a small 
nucleus of Sovietologists but would seek to draw in other Columbia faculty; 
thus it would become an informal initiative of the university. 

What is striking in the memorandum is its mix of idealism and practical- 
ity, with touches of paternalism and naïveté (this was in 1964, before the real 
transformation of interracial perceptions began). Dallin responded that he was 
more favorably disposed toward the project than ever and even gave the dates 
when he would be available to participate, but he wondered about the appro- 
priateness of the topic: were courses on the Soviet Union and communism 
what students in the Negro colleges needed most? “I suspect that many of them 
could do very well without that particular series of lectures, as they have in 
the past, but that there are other things we could help provide that are more 
essential for their development and adjustment and understanding.”!7° He 
proposed to participate in discussions of political science, sociology, and so 
on, dealing with contemporary issues that engaged and aroused these students 
more directly. In early 1965, he insisted on the need to remain a full week, so 
that the experience would be meaningful, but also so they could avoid being 
seen by the local professors as “self-styled VIPs” who would drop in only to 
give a class.'77 
The project took time to materialize. In December 1964, Brzezinski was 


contacted by George W. Jones, dean of Miles College in Birmingham, Alabama, 
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who expressed interest in the proposal.!78 Brzezinski collected information 
from his colleagues about their availability and sounded them out about 
the desirability of seeking foundation support to reimburse their travel 
expenses; the response was more or less positive, with scholars saying they 
were prepared to do without financial support. In early March, Brzezinski 
was in contact with Fisk University in Nashville, Tennessee, as well as with 
Miles College. But his Columbia colleagues were busy, and some, including 
Henry Roberts, no longer had the time. Still others, such as the historian Fritz 
Stern, had heard about the initiative and wanted to join.!”? On March 24, 
1965, Brzezinski proposed to the administration at Fisk that Leo Haimson 
would go there in April and Alex Dallin at the beginning of May; Erlich 
could go in in October and he himself could follow soon afterward.!®° He 
indicated to the dean at Miles that he could not arrange for a series of courses, 
but he offered to come himself, alone, in May, to meet with students and 
perhaps give a lecture.'*! 

In the end, the archives confirm that one Columbia professor, Leo Haimson, 
did indeed travel to Fisk on April 9—10, 1965; the dean wrote to thank Brzezinski 
on the day the visitor arrived, and Haimson came back quite happy with the 
experience. The three other visits (Dallin, Erlich, and Brzezinski) were set up, 
but there is no confirmation in the files that they actually took place.!®* The 
final tally is thus quite meager, and the enterprise did not lead to a broader 
movement within Columbia. Nevertheless, the project provides a revealing win- 
dow into Brzezinski’s idealism, the sincerity of his antiracist convictions, and his 
unmistakable membership in the liberal camp. It is, ultimately, a good example 
of the “activist” Brzezinski, with his inclination to forge ahead, to implement 
his ideas, to act—even when the course of action chosen is not necessarily the 
most appropriate one. 

The same liberalism and the same strong moral convictions were present 
in the international realm, through the defense of human rights, all the more 
so as these values were generally aligned with Brzezinski’s geopolitical prefer- 
ences, that is anticcommunism. In 1966, for example, he joined the newly 
created American branch of the young organization Amnesty International.,18% 
He was also on the board of Freedom House, an organization devoted to the 
defense of human rights and democracy. In 1967, he recommended giving the 
Freedom House’s annual prize to Pablo Casals, for the musician had opposed 


Franco’s dictatorship and supported America’s action in Vietnam.!*4 In the 
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1980s and 1990s, Brzezinski served on the board of directors of the National 
Endowment for Democracy for a total of nine years. 

For Brzezinski, then, the defense of human rights represented a genuine 
commitment, and also one of the key differences between the West and 
the communist bloc. For this reason, it was also an instrument of the Cold 
War. “In seeking that cooperation, the West should not adopt a posture of 
moral relativism. It is, above all, the West’s political freedom—and not its 
material wealth—that is the real stake in competitive peace. It is also the 
fear of the contagion of this freedom that makes the Communist systems 
of the Leninist-Stalinist variety, which thrive on hostility, shrink away from 
unrestricted East-West collaboration. Western insistence on widening that 
collaboration beyond economic or formal political relations is hence desir- 
able not only in order to avoid war. It is the means for eventually attaining 
a real peace.” 18° 

The idea that moral convictions such as those pertaining to human rights, or 
democracy, are aligned with the geopolitical interests of the West—since Western 
freedom has the power to introduce insidious fissures in the communist bloc, 
an idea that was at the root of “peaceful engagement” and then of détente—is 
not unproblematic. When Brzezinski recommended Casals for the Freedom 
House prize, one of his arguments was the latter’s support for the Vietnam War. 
But here is the dilemma: can it be surmised that America’s enterprises are all 
necessarily marked with the seal of respect for human rights and the defense of 
democracies? How can the defense of American interests be reconciled with the 
universalism of human rights? In the case of Vietnam, it is easy to point to the 
nondemocratic character of the Nguyen Van Thieu regime (installed after a coup 
d'état supported by Washington), as well as to the American abuses in the 
conduct of the war (the use of napalm, the bombing of civilians, and other war 
crimes). At least Brzezinski mentioned Casals’s opposition to Franco, a US ally, 
as another reason for his support, restoring a more universalist interpretation of 
the struggle for human rights. 

In 1976, in “America in a New World,” a manuscript that was not pub- 
lished owing to the author’s official position in the White House, Brzezinski 
evoked the moral dilemma raised by the cooperation of the United States 
with dictatorial regimes. “While from the standpoint of American values 
all dictatorial systems are abhorrent, it is still a political reality that some 


dictatorships pose a graver international challenge than others.”!®° He set 
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forth three distinctions: between dictatorships that were politically and ideo- 
logically aggressive and those that were not; between those that had fused 
ideology and bureaucracy and could thus carry on indefinitely and those 
that were apt to evolve toward more pluralism; finally, between those that 
served only the interests of a small elite and those that undertook useful 
social reforms. From the standpoint of foreign policy, he designated the first 
distinction (external aggression) as the most important, even if the other two 
have to be taken into account as well in order to adjust the American attitude. 
One aspect of this attempt to reconcile morality and geopolitical inter- 
ests is the extent to which Brzezinski foreshadowed the argument that Jeane 
Kirkpatrick made in 1979 in her article in Commentary, “Dictatorships and 
Double Standards.” The similarity is surprising given that Kirkpatrick’s piece, 
a straightforward critique of the Carter administration, included several attacks 
singling out Brzezinski for his Between Two Ages.!87 Kirkpatrick accused the 
administration of having destabilized allied dictatorships such as those of 
Iran and Nicaragua (which risked becoming even less democratic and fiercely 
anti-American), while it exempted from criticism countries that violated human 
rights even more seriously and threatened US interests, those of the Eastern 
bloc. She also implicitly borrowed the distinction between authoritarian regimes 
that could evolve and totalitarianisms incapable of transforming themselves 
from Hannah Arendt—and from the 1956 work by Brzezinski and Friedrich. 
In fact, within the administration, Brzezinski was the one who, in human 
rights policy, pushed the hardest to exert pressure on the communist regimes 
and to relieve the pressure on friendly dictatorial regimes. He constantly urged 
either the restoration of the Shah of Iran to power or a military takeover, 
whatever the short-term costs in terms of values. His response to the dilemma 
was not that different from Kirkpatrick’s. Both of them reasoned that simple 
distinctions ought to make it clear that priority should be given to putting pres- 
sure on communist regimes, given that, as Kirkpatrick put it, “liberal idealism 
need not be identical with masochism, and need not be incompatible with the 


defense of freedom and the national interest.” 188 


Strategy: Brzezinski the Wily Anti-Communist 


Was Brzezinski a realist, a liberal, or perhaps a neoconservative? “On the whole, 


my views are strategically consistent, tactically very fluid,” he explained in 
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1978.18? This strategic consistency refers to the objective, dating back to his 
youth, of destroying the Soviet empire, breaking its stranglehold on Eastern 
Europe, and provoking the implosion of the USSR. It may be possible to 
distinguish a series of four more “tactical” visions (although they are actually 
strategies): confrontation, peaceful engagement, the reinforcement of alliances, 
and then a return to confrontation; however, the fundamental elements of the 
Cold War, such as the necessity of military containment and the ideological 
confrontation, never disappeared. 

In the early 1950s, Brzezinski thought—without leaving clear written traces 
of his view—that sooner or later a war would bring the two superpowers face 
to face, and he was certain that the United States would be victorious. In 
his master’s thesis, he predicted that “Russo-Soviet nationalism and what we 
believe to be true Freedom will clash someday.” 1°° On the occasion of the 1956 
Hungarian Uprising, his disappointment when the Republican rhetoric call- 
ing for a “rollback” of the Soviets from Eastern Europe did not lead to action 
left him persuaded that there would be no confrontation, and this conviction 
led him to change his position in the years that followed. His straightforward 
critique of the Eisenhower administration in 1957 opened the way to a more 
subtle and less direct vision of the struggle against the USSR, that of “peaceful 
engagement.” This approach, articulated in the article he wrote with William 
Griffith for Foreign Affairs in 1961, was then spelled out in detail in his work 
for the Council on Foreign Relations, which appeared in book form in 1965, 
Alternative to Partition.'?} 

The alternative to the status quo that Brzezinski was proposing was a kind 
of lure combining patience and ruse. The idea of peaceful engagement was to 
bring into play the natural tendency of Eastern Europeans to be attracted by the 
West by increasing their exposure to human, economic, and scientific exchanges 
while reducing political tensions. This would inevitably lead to distancing from 
Moscow and allow the West to enjoy the positive domestic and international 
image that accompanies every campaign for peace and dialogue. The project 
basically amounted to détente before its time, although with some differences. 
The Soviets were not fooled, however, and they did not respond favorably to 
peaceful engagement, whether in the form suggested by Brzezinski to Johnson 
in 1966 (the discourse of bridge building), or to Humphrey during the 1968 
campaign. The events in Prague in 1968 had a paradoxical effect. They confirmed 


the general validity of Brzezinski’s approach, in that the Czechs were among 
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the most advanced of the Eastern European populations, but they were also a 
reminder that contacts with the Soviet bloc countries could go only so far. In 
short, the Cold War in Europe seemed to resist attempts to change the status 
quo, and paralysis set in. 

In the meantime Brzezinski had begun to take an interest in other aspects 
of the international system and to distance himself from the East-West con- 
frontation. This was the path that led him to “Tomorrow’s Agenda” in Foreign 
Affairs in 1966, to Between Two Ages in 1970, and to a strategy of reinforcing 
alliances, embodied in the Trilateral Commission. The overall context was a 
world in which American power was perhaps temporarily weakened by the 
failure in Vietnam and by domestic unrest, but in which it was undergoing its 
transformation into a postindustrial power, whereas the USSR, immobilized 
by bureaucracy and a stagnant ideology, was failing to navigate the shift to the 
technetronic age. At that point, America’s interest consisted in reducing tensions 
with the Soviet Union and in reinforcing its ties with the allies with which it had 
the most in common—Europe and Japan. The latter was done in order to face 
the shared internal and external challenges and manage world order as well as 
possible (with attention to the Third World, energy, commercial and monetary 
conflicts, and so on), given the growing tensions related to the rise in power 
of both Europe and Japan. This trilateral strategy was thus based on optimism 
and patience rather than on interaction with the Eastern bloc, although it did 
not recommend isolating the bloc. 

The gradual decline of the USSR notwithstanding, starting in 1974—1975 it 
became obvious that the Soviets were beginning to reassert their international 
power, both in terms of strategic weapons and in terms of their presence in the 
Third World. They were apparently convinced that the “correlation of forces” 
was shifting in their favor. In fact, they had achieved strategic (nuclear) parity by 
the early 1970s. The result of that shift was a return to a more classical strategy 
of containment, which was sharply accentuated starting in 1978, leaving more 
room for playing the “Chinese card” and for tactics that included harassing the 
Soviet empire, most notably the support for the mujahedeen in Afghanistan 
through the intermediary—Pakistan. 

Beyond these variations, it bears repeating that Brzezinski’s overall vision 
remained consistent. He did not shift in a whimsical or arbitrary way from 
confrontation to ruse then to accommodation and back to confrontation. 


Each phase, even that of accommodation, was grounded in unchanged beliefs, 
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those of the Cold War. The three pillars of his political discourse in particular 
remained constant from the 1950s to the 1980s. First, the role of the armed 
forces, which led him always to stress the need to maintain powerful military 
means. Second, the role of nationalisms and the divisions within the com- 
munist bloc, which led him to support any initiative that could heighten these 
centripetal tendencies. Finally, the role of ideology, which led him to support, 
decade after decade, the action of the American radio broadcasts aimed across 
the Iron Curtain (Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty, or RFE-RL). 

The first pillar—the need to maintain adequate armed forces—was included 
in all of Brzezinski’s plans. In Alternative to Partition (1965), he spelled out three 
basic principles that had to be kept in mind in developing any new policies, the 
first being that “Western military strength must be maintained and Western 
interests vigorously protected.” 1°? In Between Two Ages (1970), he insisted less 
clearly on this principle, judging that the US military position would not suffer 
from a limited reduction in American military presence abroad (a presence that 
sometimes created needless resentment) and that the emergence of a “global 
consciousness” could lead to some arms control treaties and to “unilateral 
restraints on defense spending.” !93 He made it clear that the bipolar confronta- 
tion would continue, and he warned Americans that conflicts with the USSR 
would become less intense but more extensive.!9* He was far from abandon- 
ing the Cold War framework. And in 1976, in “America in a New World,” he 
evoked the need to regulate the East-West conflict and seek an accommoda- 
tion, while specifying that “the maintenance of a strong American military 
deterrent is a necessary precondition for a stable, increasingly comprehensive 
as well as reciprocal détente—a détente which will remain both competitive as 
well as cooperative.” 19° 

The second pillar entailed encouraging divisions and nationalisms. The 
Soviet Union’s vulnerability to centripetal forces was part of Brzezinski’s vision 
starting with his master’s thesis in 1950. It was the theme of his most impor- 
tant academic work— The Soviet Bloc: Unity and Conflict. Moreover, in all his 
analyses he insisted on the persistence of nationalisms, although he did not 
imply that there were powder kegs that could be ignited by the smallest spark. 
Although he did not predict the Sino-Soviet split and came to acknowledge its 
occurrence only gradually, he did perceive early on—in the fall of 1961—the 
political potential of that development. He remained prudent, in the early 


1960s, about the possibilities of ties with Beijing, given the militant character 
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of Mao’s regime, but the “Chinese card” was included in his recommendations 
after the 1968 events in Prague.!?° 

The third pillar was the role of ideology. Owing to his expertise regarding 
the Soviet system and totalitarianism, Brzezinski knew the importance of 
propaganda and information control. It is thus not surprising that he always 
vigorously supported the radio broadcasts RFE-RL; he knew how widely they 
were heard, and thus detested by the leaders of the Eastern bloc. This was 
true whatever his strategy of the moment may have been, although radio 
programming was an especially important component of his second strategic 
phrase, that of peaceful engagement, in which subversion played a consider- 
able role. 

Numerous examples exist of his support for RFE-RL, from his visit to Jan 
Nowak in the RFE offices in Munich in 1953 to his repeated references to 
the subject in exchanges with Kissinger during the Nixon administration. 
On April 6, 1970, for example, he mentioned to Kissinger his fear that their 
Ostpolitik would lead the Germans to question the presence of RFE on their 
territory, at the request of their interlocutors. That prediction came true, and 
this led Brzezinski to speak out during a meeting with Kissinger a month 
later; he received the latter’s assurance that he would keep a close watch on the 
situation.!?” That fall, Brzezinski expressed his concerns again to Kissinger, 
given the efforts—unprecedented, he asserted—made by the Soviet and East 
European leaders. Kissinger assured him that he was in agreement “on the 
importance of maintaining the radios,” and he added in a handwritten note 
that “we were quite active in attempting to save RFE.”!98 In 1972, Brzezinski 
slipped some words of support for RFE-RL into his advice to the presidential 
candidates. He indicated that the broadcasts “contribute positively to the 
gradual evolution of the Communist societies, and they are therefore positive 
instruments of promoting a détente”; he added that that position would be par- 
ticularly well received by the Jewish community and the Slavic communities of 
the Midwest.!?? In early 1974, Brzezinski tried to make Senator Scoop Jackson 
aware of the implications of reduced funding for RFE-RL: “What is generally 
not recognized is that RFE-RL have become sources of fantastically important US 
leverage on internal developments in Eastern Europe and in the Soviet Union. 
For less than 15 cents per head per year the United States has direct access to 
the thinking of literally tens of millions of people, and it nullifies, day after day, 


the effects of Communist censorship and propaganda.”?°° 
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In 1975, following threats of budget cuts and a State Department takeover 
of the editorial line on the radio broadcasts (and even censorship), not to 
mention the destabilizing operations directed at the RFE leadership by the 
Polish and Czech secret police (anonymous letters, defamations, and so on), 
Brzezinski wrote to Kissinger again. This time he was joined by Richard Pipes 
at Harvard and William Griffith at MIT. In April, the three men had submitted 
an official report about the Polish programing on Radio Free Europe and had 
had no criticisms of the station beyond a few minor mistakes; they deemed its 
impact very positive. Their letter to Kissinger stressed the fact that the radio 
broadcasts were a component of the equilibrium of détente; since the Soviets 
had not been prepared to show restraint on their side, it would be detrimen- 
tal to carry out a sort of one-sided sabotage.?°! It is clear that Brzezinski was 
eminently deserving of the title Nowak bestowed on him, “Patron Saint of 
Radio Free Europe.”?°? 

It is easier to understand, with these three Cold War pillars as the con- 
stant support for Brzezinski’s geopolitical vision, why the Soviets did not place 
Brzezinski into the group of liberals with dovish tendencies, unlike the neo- 
conservatives who attacked Brzezinski in the late 1970s (Carl Gershman and 
Jeane Kirkpatrick) for being a globalist with a tendency to be too soft on the 
USSR.?° This perception of Brzezinski as a hawk was true even at the time 
of his “peaceful engagement” phase, which they rightly read as a snare, and it 
remained true after his opening to the new themes marked by Between Two 
Ages. By contrast, the Moscow press attacked him quite frequently, starting in 
the early 1960s, and his image among the top Soviet leadership is revealed by a 
declassified report dating from 1978: “Dr. Brzezinski was seen as the arch enemy, 
aman not to be trusted. This perception was based on several factors: On what 
was seen as a past record in academic life of speaking and writing against the 
Soviets; on the fact that he was a Sovietologist and the view that Sovietologists 
as a genre are anti-Soviet; and on the fact that he was of Polish ancestry. He 
could thus be expected to continue to be anti-Soviet in his new position . . . 
Both Gromyko and Dobrynin interpreted the appointment of Dr. Brzezinski 
as an indication that an inexperienced President Carter might come under the 
influence of an anti-Soviet adviser.”?°4 

Brzezinski’s position toward détente and toward the evolution of the world 
in the 1970s can be usefully compared to Kissinger’s. Unlike Kissinger, who 


maintained a “‘maniacally bipolar’ perspective,” according to Mario Del Pero, a 
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perspective that often prevented him from grasping the nuances and complexi- 
ties of the international system or of countries in crisis, Brzezinski was able to 
entertain considerations that went beyond the East-West confrontation.?° In 
Between Two Ages and later in “America in a New World,” he showed that he 
was attentive to the implications for American foreign policy of the develop- 
ments that were disrupting the Third World—economic problems, “global” 
questions such as those pertaining to energy or the environment, and also social 
upheavals in the developed societies. As a symbol of that evolution, in 1974-1975 
he changed the name of the center he ran at Columbia from “Research Insti- 
tute on Communist Affairs” to “Research Institute on International Change.” 
And with the Trilateral Commission, he increasingly emphasized issues that 
transcended the East-West framework and necessitated global governance, or 
at least multilateral coordination, especially the North-South dialogue. For 
example, he recommended more American involvement in the Conference on 
International Economic Cooperation in Paris, or the North-South Conference, 
which first convened in 1975.7 

But even as he developed a more complex vision of the international system 
than Kissinger’s, he also became suspicious of détente more quickly than Kis- 
singer did. There was an obvious political bias in Brzezinski’s evolution. After 
all, Kissinger had constructed détente and it was part of his legacy, whereas it 
was in Brzezinski’s interest to stress the failures of the Republican administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. In 1974, Kissinger found it easy to reproach Brzezinski, in 
an exchange about the second report card in Foreign Policy, which constituted 
Brzezinski’s first attack against détente, for criticizing a policy that he had earlier 
recommended.” Was Kissinger right? Was Brzezinski’s position indeed con- 
tradictory? There are three fundamental differences between “peaceful engage- 
ment” as advocated by Brzezinski and détente as implemented by Kissinger. 
Whereas the latter had a pessimistic foundation (it sought to limit the effects 
of the American decline), Brzezinski’s approach was optimistic (his approach 
sought to put the assets of the West, its power of attraction, into play). The first, 
which aimed to stabilize the status quo, was “geopolitically conservative.”?°% 
The second sought to go beyond the status quo. Finally, while the first mini- 
mized the ideological element, the second aimed to exert direct influence on 
the evolution of Eastern European societies. 

Brzezinski continued to support the idea that accommodation was neces- 


sary, but from 1974 on, he saw the Soviets as the ones benefiting from détente, 
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reaping both commercial and geopolitical advantages. Having more or less 
neutralized the bilateral relation and achieved political restraint on the part 
of the United States, they were advancing their pawns elsewhere (in the 
Third World, and through widespread propaganda), at the same time pressing 
their advantage in terms of weaponry. This tendency was accentuated by the 
fact that the Nixon and Ford administrations needed to collect the political 
benefits of détente on the home front, and this situation put Kissinger in a 
position of weakness, almost of dependency.”°? In June 1975, a visit to Moscow 
left Brzezinski even more pessimistic. He sensed a whiff of triumphalism there 
that reminded him of America in the 1950s or even of the Manifest Destiny belief. 
The Soviets seemed to consider that détente had worked to their advantage, and 
he thought that these gains could well precipitate a new era of Soviet assertive- 
ness, owing to the Soviets’ new confidence, their sense that the “correlation 
of forces” was working in their favor, along with the crisis that reigned in the 
West.7!° Détente thus had to become reciprocal and global; It had to give 
Americans the same access to the USSR as the Soviets enjoyed to the United 
States, and it had to encompass all aspects of the relationship, including a 
moderation of Soviet behavior in the Third World. Those two key terms of 
struggle against Kissinger’s détente—reciprocal and global—quickly became 
stakes in Brzezinski’s contest with Cyrus Vance over the definition of Carter’s 
foreign policy.?!! 

This struggle against a détente that would be to America’s unwitting disad- 
vantage offers an additional occasion to speculate about Brzezinski’s position 
within the changing intellectual and political landscape of the 1970s. After all, 
on the Democratic side, the liberals who surrounded Carter in 1976 firmly 
supported détente as it was promoted by the realists who dominated the cen- 
trist wing of the Republican Party. Further to the right, the conservative wing 
represented by Ronald Reagan rejected détente and attacked Kissinger, but the 
latter’s narrow nationalism and his exclusive focus on military issues contrasted 
strongly with Brzezinski’s position. There was, however, a third group that 
rejected détente while maintaining liberal positions on the domestic front, a 
group constituted by Scoop Jackson Democrats—the neoconservatives. 

A schematic portrait of Brzezinski would seem to make him a perfect 
neoconservative. He was a Cold War liberal close to Humphrey (like Max 
Kampelman), a supporter of civil rights (like Penn Kemble, Joshua Muravchik, 
or Paul Wolfowitz), and critical of the New Left and of McGovern (like Norman 
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Podhoretz). He was in favor of a strong defense (like Scoop Jackson and his 
assistant Richard Perle), in favor of an ideological vision of the Cold War and ofa 
defense of American values (like Pat Moynihan), against Kissinger’s détente (like 
the Coalition for a Democratic Majority and Eugene Rostow and Paul Nitze’s 
Committee on the Present Danger), having made more or less the same 
distinctions as Jeane Kirkpatrick had made to resolve the dilemma of support 
for dictatorships, but four years earlier than she. The resemblance between his 
trajectory and hers is troubling. In reality, Brzezinski was in some sense a fel- 
low traveler of the neoconservatives, but not a neoconservative himself. Closer 
attention to the details of his interactions with the principal neoconservative 
figures and organizations reveals the sometimes subtle distinctions that persisted. 

For instance, in 1969 he refused to participate in an organization that many 
have seen as a precursor to neoconservatism, the Committee to Maintain a 
Prudent Defense Policy set up by Paul Nitze and Albert Wohlstetter—with Paul 
Wolfowitz, Richard Perle, and Edward Luttwak as the principal researchers— 
because he did not fully share their infatuation with antimissile defenses.?1? 
By contrast, he participated enthusiastically in the Coalition for a Democratic 
Majority, launched principally by Ben Wattenberg, Penn Kemble, and Max 
Kampelman, and he signed the 1972 anti-McGovern appeal, “Come Home, 
Democrats.”?!3 It was a matter of struggling, within the Democratic Party, 
against the ascendancy of the New Left. The effort was focused on avoiding 
the repeat of the 1972 disaster in 1976 and to reaffirm the Cold War liberal 
message, which combined a resolute anti-communism with a traditional pro- 
gressive position on the domestic side (defense of unions, support for civil 
rights but not for quotas, patriotism, and so on).?!4 Brzezinski also agreed to 
join the foreign policy task force of the Coalition for a Democratic Majority 
created by Eugene Rostow in 1974 (with Norman Podhoretz, Richard Pipes, 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, John Roche, and others). The Coalition published the first 
attack on the détente from the Democratic side. Brzezinski did not actively 
participate in its work, because he was absorbed in the Trilateral Commission 
in New York at the time.?!* 

Brzezinski was also an active supporter of Senator Scoop Jackson, the key 
figure in the second phase of the neoconservative movement.?!¢ In particular, 
he stood with Jackson to support the emigration of Soviet Jews to the United 
States and Israel. In 1963, he congratulated Jackson for having gotten through 
one of the steps in the process leading to the adoption of the 1974 Jackson-Vanik 
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amendment, which made the opening of trade with the USSR—a key compo- 
nent of Kissinger’s détente—contingent on the liberalization of immigration 
policy. “A historic accomplishment,” he commented, declaring that Jackson 
had demonstrated that the Soviets were ready to make concrete concessions 
that confirmed the need to be harder on them; a real “Jackson doctrine” was 
emerging. The senator, pleased with Brzezinski’s reaction, sought his counsel 
on other issues and directed him to Perle as a point of contact.?!” Brzezinski 
later spelled out his position: the amendment, if it were adopted, would make 
it possible to bring things back into balance: “A true and lasting East-West 
détente has to be across the board, and your amendment, as I understand it, 
has that objective in mind. I see it, therefore, as an important contribution 
to the process of ending the East-West conflict, and certainly not as an effort 
to obstruct further growth in East-West trade, which I most assuredly do 
strongly favor.”?18 

Brzezinski also signed several petitions in favor of democracy. For example, 
in 1975 he joined an appeal prepared by Norman Podhoretz, Bayard Rustin, 
Martin Peretz, and Sol Chaikin for spusa (Social Democrats, USA) in favor 
of “democracy, freedom of the press, and religious tolerance” in Portugal, 
against the machinations of the communists and the USSR, a year after the 
Carnation Revolution. He found himself in the company of intellectuals 
such as Daniel Bell, Nathan Glazer, Midge Decter, Jeane Kirkpatrick, Lionel 
Trilling, Elmo Zumwalt, and Sidney Hook.?!? A number of his friends, at 
Columbia and elsewhere, belonged to the loosely affiliated Scoop Jackson 
Democrats. By contrast, he was less involved than they in the issue of Israel. 
In 1970, he did sign a petition protesting Egypt’s installation of missile 
sites in the cease-fire zone, which brought the strategic equilibrium back 
into question and made Israel’s security more fragile—thus putting at risk 
the possibility of a future peace settlement.?”° But the cosigners were not 
instinctive defenders of Israel like the Scoop Jackson Democrats; they were 
liberals and realists (Hans Morgenthau, Stanley Hoffmann, Leslie Gelb, Sam 
Huntington, and so on), and Brzezinski’s conviction was more balanced than 
that of his pro-Israeli friends (Kampelman or Rostow, for example). 

His position on the danger represented by the Soviet armament efforts is yet 
another element that illustrates his position as a “fellow traveler” of the neo- 
conservatives. Brzezinski was unquestionably worried about the consequences 


of the USSR achieving strategic parity, and his trip to Moscow in June 1975 
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reinforced his concern. After some hesitation, he refused to join the Commit- 
tee on the Present Danger (cpp). From May 1976 on, Brzezinski felt that he 
was too closely identified with Carter to be able to participate in that group, 
which wanted to make America aware of the Soviet danger. He confirmed 
that refusal in the fall when the cpp was launched, recommending to Carter’s 
other advisers that they not participate (only Nitze had already committed 
himself).?7! But that did not mean that Brzezinski disagreed with the cpp. He 
explained that the committee was useful to him starting in 1977 to counter- 
balance Vance and the McGovernist tendencies of the State Department. 
“So the views of the Committee on the Present Danger to me were helpful, 
although I did not embrace them totally and in any case I couldnt embrace 
them totally because they were very critical of President Carter. But tactically, 
they were useful; substantively, strategically, they were in part or in the main 
congenial, though I did not embrace some of the catastrophic packaging in 
which these views were presented.”? 

He adopted the same position with respect to “Team B,” a group of 
hawks set up by cra director George H.W. Bush in 1976. This group was 
challenging the analyses its members—including Nitze, Wolfowitz, Pipes, 
and other neoconservatives—deemed too reassuring on the part of the 
agency concerning the intentions and strategic capabilities of the USSR.??3 
Brzezinski realized that Team B contributed a useful corrective, which drew 
attention to a phenomenon that he himself had identified, the Soviets’ grow- 
ing confidence in their military capabilities. But “what I didn’t buy,” he said 
later, “was its alarmist tone.”??4 Moreover, when he put together his Nsc team 
in late 1976 and early 1977, he briefly considered enlisting Perle, but that was 
impossible, given the antagonism between Carter and Scoop Jackson, Perle’s 
patron and mentor.??5 

In the end, three elements probably account for the fact that Brzezinski was 
never more than a fellow traveler with the Scoop Jackson Democrats—beyond 
his support for Carter and then his position as Carter’s adviser, which clearly 
distanced him from that group. For one thing, his reaction to the New Left and 
the liberals was doubtlessly not as strong as that of the neoconservatives, and it 
did not lead him into a forced march toward the right (unlike Jeane Kirkpatrick 
or Elliot Abrams, for example). Next, his position of support for Israel, sincere 
and never called into question, was more balanced and more directed toward 


the search for an ultimate settlement than that of the neoconservatives. Finally 
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and most important, he never adopted the paranoia (authentic or calculated) 
or the Manichaeism, the famous “moral clarity,” that tended to accompany 
the neoconservative vision. “Well, look, I did think that in a broad sense, we 
represented the right moral choice, and Stalinism, Hitlerism represented the 
wrong moral choice for people, but I’m not a Utopian, Im not a Manichean, 
I don’t think that our side was always right, and I’ve been increasingly critical 
for example of decisions to bomb Nagasaki and Hiroshima.”??° As a specialist 
on the Soviet Union, Brzezinski was too familiar with the weaknesses of the 
Russians to overemphasize their strengths, and he was sufficiently attentive to 
the complexities of the world order not to reduce it to two colors (black and 
white) or to a single dimension (military). 

Rather than a risk of Soviet domination, which the neoconservatives feared 
but in which he did not believe for a moment, Brzezinski was concerned about 
the fact that the USSR could hamper the United States in its management of 
world order and could increase the tendency toward worldwide anarchy. He 
knew that the Soviet Union was too weak economically and not attractive 
enough politically to become a substitute for the United States. His position 
with respect to the neoconservatives is summed up well in a response he gave 
to Commentary, the neoconservative journal par excellence, during a debate in 
1975. Criticizing the almost magical incantation of recourse to force, which was 
not adapted to the problems of the globalized world, he succeeded in synthesiz- 
ing the “two Brzezinskis” by seeking to marry planetary humanism (the liberal 


side) with power realism (the neoconservative side). 


In that new setting, we must be responsive both to the more traditional 
political problems and to the new planetary issues—in effect, a combina- 
tion of “power realism” and of “planetary humanism.” Since we still live 
in a world in which some states possess enormous military power (and 
the Soviet Union is making enormous efforts to increase its power), we 
simply cannot abandon continued efforts to maintain military security 
on a scale capable not only of insuring American safety but also the safety 
and independence of our allies and friends, be they Western Europe, 
Japan, or Israel. 

At the same time, we must also try to exercise whatever leverage we 
have in our possession ... to obtain greater cooperation from other 


major powers in dealing with the new global problems . . . [such as] 
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development, food, ecology, the future of the oceans, demography, and 


so forth.??7 


It was this Brzezinski, ultimately uncategorizable, fiercely independent, and 
irreducible to any particular school of thought, who became the head of the 
National Security Council on January 20, 1977. The time had come to put his 


vision of the world to the test of reality. 


6 
In the White House 


The men who bore the principal responsibility for foreign policy in the Carter 
administration have all published their memoirs.! So have several subordinate 
figures who played important roles in the administration.” Brzezinski’s amounts 
to more than 600 pages for that period alone.* There have been many studies 
of foreign policy under Carter (of variable quality, to be sure), as well as more 
general analyses of the Carter administration, supported by archival material 
along with firsthand testimony.* In other words, Brzezinski’s role and his 
impact on American foreign policy during this crucial four-year period have 
been well documented. This chapter focuses on how Brzezinski’s actions were 
inspired and nourished by the intellectual arsenal that he had acquired during 
the preceding thirty-five years, to show how the confrontation with the real 
world played out and how it changed him. 

The personal diary in which he wrote almost daily during his four years at the 
White House remains inaccessible. Other sources, however, make it possible to 
describe the interactions between the national security adviser and the president 
he served, and to characterize the adviser’s influence over the administration’s 
foreign policy. In addition to the countless memoranda he addressed to Carter, 
Brzezinski wrote weekly reports for Carter’s exclusive attention summing up the 
events of the week; by way of introduction, he included a sort of editorial pre- 
senting his own views and his political recommendations on the burning issue(s) 
of the moment.? These weekly reports, added to Brzezinski’s own accounts and 
those of other actors in this story, including the president himself, make it pos- 
sible to present the history of foreign policy during the Carter administration 


from the standpoint of one particularly privileged actor, Zbigniew Brzezinski. 
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272 ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI 
The Political Landscape under Carter: A Shifting, 
Competitive Environment 
Had he followed the advice that had been heaped on him, Carter would doubt- 


less not have enlisted Brzezinski. According to the Soviet ambassador Anatoly 
Dobrynin, Henry Kissinger went to see Jimmy Carter and Walter Mondale on 
November 20, 1976, accompanied by Lawrence Eagleburger, at the president- 
elect’s residence in Georgia.® There he tried “to talk Carter out of appointing 
one of his advisers, Zbigniew Brzezinski of Columbia University, as secretary of 
state because he found the Polish-born professor excessively emotional and not 
able to think impassively in the long term.”” Clark Clifford, a former secretary 
of defense under Johnson, went further; he deemed Brzezinski “too much of 
an advocate and not enough ofan honest broker,” so that he would inevitably 
come into conflict with the “gentle” Cyrus Vance.® It is hardly surprising that 
Averell Harriman gave the same advice to the president, urging him not to 
appoint either James Schlesinger or Brzezinski, both too “hawkish.” Richard 
Holbrooke was of the same opinion.? 

Many others recommended Brzezinski, beginning with Vance himself. Car- 
ter confirmed in his memoirs that numerous individuals had come to see him 
to warn him about Brzezinski’s “aggressive” and “ambitious” side, which could 
bring him into conflict with Vance. “Knowing Zbig, I realized that some of 
these assessments were accurate, but they were in accord with what I wanted: 
the final decisions on basic foreign policy would be made by me in the Oval 
Office, and not in the State Department. I listened carefully to all the com- 
ments about him, considered the factors involved, and decided that I wanted 
him with me in the White House.” 1° 

The decision took time. Carter finally called Brzezinski to offer him the 
role of national security adviser on December 15, 1976, well after he had named 
Cyrus Vance and Harold Brown. He explained that he had had to go through 
all the formal steps in the selection process. Brzezinski, for his part, later con- 
firmed that no one else had been interviewed specifically for this role, but he 
had an idea about what had delayed his nomination. “[Carter] probably had 
to go through a process of digesting a lot of opposition to me, kind of rational- 
izing the reasons why he wouldnt’ accept the arguments against me, and I heard 
there were quite a few.”!! 

All this highlights the very solid bond that existed between Carter and 


Brzezinski. Brzezinski had made significant contributions to the Georgia 
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governor's international education through the Trilateral Commission, then as 
his principal adviser on foreign policy. “Zbig had an early record of being my 
supporter,” Carter explained later.!* Brzezinski also served as his sparring partner 
in preparation for the televised debate with Gerald Ford held on October 6, 
1976. Brzezinski’s early support and his role as adviser do not explain everything. 
Carter took real pleasure in listening to him and debating with him; he enjoyed 
his company, as he noted later, in many ways: “I really enjoyed Mr. Brzezinski 
explaining to me because he made it interesting.” “I was an eager student of 
Zbig’s and I enjoyed being around him.” “Zbig and I had a relationship not 
nearly as close as Jody and I, but we joked with each other, we argued about 
issues, we were together four or five times every day. I started off my days meet- 


» c 


ing with Zbig.” “Next to members of my family, Zbig would be my favorite 
seatmate on a long-distance trip; we might argue, but I would never be bored.” +3 

Thus it was this blend of good personal chemistry and what some jour- 
nalists called “Brzezinski University.” 14 The “university” was attended by a 
president relatively unfamiliar with foreign affairs but eager to learn, devour- 
ing the memoranda and studying the files like no one before (overdoing it, 
even), which cemented the relationship between the two men. Brzezinski 
reported later that he was embarrassed when Carter had him take the oath 
of office, so effusive was Carter about his role as mentor, describing him 
as “the eyes and the ears through which he sees the world.” 1’ This did not 
mean that Carter turned everything over to Brzezinski. It was he who made 
the decisions, sometimes frustrating his national security adviser, and he 
had his own opinions, especially on nonproliferation of nuclear weapons 
(because of his training as an atomic engineer) and on civil rights (because 
of his religious convictions). In Carter’s eyes, Brzezinski always remained an 
interesting professor. 

As for the personal chemistry between the two men, Brzezinski understood 
it as stemming in part from their shared status as outsiders. He had come from 
Poland, and Carter from the American South, two cultures rooted in aristocracy, 
gallantry, and honor even in defeat. Brzezinski found the unexpected Polish- 
Southerner parallel in William Styron’s Sophies Choice, which he encouraged 
Jimmy and Rosalyn Carter to read.!6 Their affinity was manifested in many 
ways. On Saturday mornings, especially during the first year of Carter’s presi- 
dency, they often plunged into lively, freewheeling discussions. They played 
tennis together and jogged together (but Carter went too fast).!” Brzezinski 
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noted in his memoirs that he and Carter generally had the same opinions of 
foreign leaders: neither liked the German chancellor Helmut Schmidt or the 
Mexican president Lopez Portillo, but both appreciated the Egyptian leader 
Anwar Sadat, France’s Giscard d’Estaing, and China’s Deng Xiaoping. 18 Carter 
was grateful to Brzezinski for always accepting the collective decisions made 
by administration members or by the president alone, and for his willingness 
to play the role of lightning rod for the administration.'!? On occasion, the 
president and his wife would invite themselves to dinner at the Brzezinskis’ home, 
or would invite the Brzezinskis to come watch a movie at the White House. 
Mika, Brzezinski’s daughter, came regularly to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue and 
to Camp David to play with her contemporary Amy, the Carters’ youngest 
child.2° One day during the Israeli-Egyptian negotiations, when the adven- 
turous teenagers were driving a golf cart around Camp David, Mika almost 
ran into Menachem Begin; Secret Service agents managed to intervene just in 
time to prevent an accident.*! 

This does not mean that the relationship between Brzezinski and Carter 
was all sweetness and light. On several issues the president did not share his 
adviser’s opinion; the latter was often the bearer of bad news, and his standing 
was particularly low at the beginning of his discordant relations with Vance 
over the Soviet Union and during the events in Iran.?* Brzezinski considered it 
his duty always to tell the president what he thought, without varnishing the 
truth. But he could sometimes be very insistent—too insistent, even, as when he 
wanted Carter to send him to China. One day the president’s private secretary 
came in and made a show of presenting him with an envelope from the Oval 
Office. The letter, signed “Jimmy,” contained a single sentence: “Zbig, don’t 
you ever know when to stop?” Brzezinski was touched by the gesture: “There 
was the President of the United States, whom I was obviously annoying, and 
yet the delicacy of that message really struck me.”?3 Indeed, the president never 
went further than that, never raised his voice with Brzezinski, never subjected 
him to the angry outbursts he reserved for Jody Powell or Hamilton Jordan, 
or to the occasional scolding delivered to his principal subordinates, including 
Vance and Harold Brown. 

It was also the case that Powell and Jordan were much younger than the 
president, whereas Brzezinski was just four years his junior. While he treated 
the former like sons, Brzezinski was more his equal, his only peer in the White 


House environment. However, their cordial relations did not preclude a certain 
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distance.?4 Despite the president’s encouragement, Brzezinski could never 
bring himself to call him “Jimmy” in private. He kept his own communica- 
tions with him on a strictly professional level and never brought up personal 
matters except when Carter invited him to do so. Over the years, as Brzezinski 
remarked later, the institution of the presidency came increasingly between 
him and Jimmy Carter the man, weakening the personal cement and creating 
a distance, a certain formality.” 

On occasion the two men found themselves in substantive, even philo- 
sophical, disagreement. During the first three years, Brzezinski relentlessly 
argued in favor of adopting a harder line toward the Soviet Union; in 1980, 
he no longer needed to do so. In his weekly reports, during the second half 
of 1977 and in 1978, the national security adviser advised the president to 
demonstrate resolve, even toughness. He wanted Carter to be a President 
Truman before being a President Wilson. Most often, the president’s anno- 
tations reflected his approval. But in an unprecedented way, on April 21, 
1978, when Brzezinski contrasted a foreign policy of endless negotiation 
that was essentially contractual (the policy espoused by Vance and War- 
ren Christopher, both lawyers) with a more flexible and more muscular 
approach, Carter reacted strongly to the Machiavellianism that Brzezinski 
was advocating. In the president’s caustic and sarcastic annotations (see the 
right-hand column in Table 6.1) to the passages Brzezinski underlined (here 
in italics), one senses his moral repugnance toward practices he associated 
with Nixon and Kissinger.”° 

These occasional disagreements and the gradually increasing distance between 
the two men must not be allowed to obscure the human quality of the relation- 
ship. To make an extreme comparison, it is useful to consider the relationship 
between Kissinger and Nixon. As Jeremy Suri writes, these two “were more rivals 
than partners, more antagonists than friends.”*” He compared Nixon to a gang- 
ster boss and Kissinger to his obsequious right-hand man; he evoked “a mar- 
riage of convenience, filled with all the suspicion, hostility and jealousy that 
accompanies these dysfunctional alliances.”?8 Nixon found it unbearable that 
Kissinger should be chosen as Time Magazines “Man of the Year” at the same 
time he achieved that honor, and he thought that the Nobel Prize should have 
been his rather than Kissinger’s.?? The latter had to endure the president’s anti- 
Semitic outbursts, and had his phone tapped, as did the other White House staff 


members, by order of the president. Nothing of the sort was imaginable in the 
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Table 6.1. 


BRZEZINSKI'S WEEKLY REPORT #55 | Carters Annotations 


In some cases, what is needed is a demonstration of force, to : Like Malaguez?** 


establish credibility and determination and even to infuse fear; 
in some cases it requires saying publicly one thing and quietly i Lying? 
negotiating something else . . . Examples of the foregoing would 


include quiet efforts to manipulate African leaders to obtain 
desired results; a willingness to back some friendly country 
very strongly, so that it in turn is prepared to use its force on 
our behalf (for example, I think there is a good chance that 


by tangibly backing Morocco with arms we could get Hassan | Proxy war? 
to use its troops for us the way Castro is using his on behalf of ie 


the Soviets); readiness to use black propaganda to stimulate 
difficulties for our opponents, for example by encouraging 


national sentiments among the non-Russian Soviet peoples ig 


or by using deception to divide the Soviets and the Cubans on : You'll be wasting your time. 


African policy. Z will be developing some ideas for you regarding 
the above.* 


*That is, disinformation distilled by seemingly allied and trustworthy sources. 

**Carter meant to write Mayaguez, the name of the American ship seized by the Khmer Rouge in May 1975, 
an incident that gave Ford the pretext, two months after the fall of Saigon, to undertake a military operation 
intended to rescue the hostages. The intervention was in fact useless, since the crew had been released, although 
Ford did not know this. 


relations between Carter and Brzezinski, which were characterized by loyalty, 
respect, and trust. 

It would be just as hard to imagine Brzezinski having his subordinates’ 
phones tapped, as Kissinger did on a large scale, on the pretext of combating 
leaks. The relations between Brzezinski and his National Security Council 
(Nsc) team were collegial and orderly, offering a certain contrast with the 
tense relations that developed, especially from 1978 on, between the Nsc and 
the State Department. It is clear that Brzezinski had long since identified 
most of the advisers that he wanted to have working with him. “In 1968, I for 
the first time thought that maybe I would have a senior position at the very 
top in the US government. Not necessarily NSA, but as Deputy Secretary of 
State, something like that. . . . But I was conscious in any case, of something 
like this arising, and I remember, before leaving Washington, in 68, I started 
putting in my notebook names of people that struck me as people I would 
like to quickly mobilize if I got appointed.”>° 

A good example is William Odom, a brilliant officer trained at West Point who 


was Brzezinski’s student at Columbia in 1961 and a participant in his seminar on 
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the dynamics of Soviet politics. Only four years younger than Brzezinski, after 
completing his master’s degree Odom was assigned to a position in Germany; 
he went back to Columbia for his Ph.D. in 1967. Afterward, he served in 
Vietnam, before returning to Columbia once again when Brzezinski offered 
him a visiting position at the Research Institute on Communist Affairs in 
1971-1972. His next assignment took him to the US embassy in Moscow 
for two years (where he managed among other things to get Aleksandr Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s personal archives out of the country), and Brzezinski enlisted him 
as his military assistant on the Nsc in 1977. Odom ended up with the rank of 
general, and he served as head of the National Security Agency under Reagan. 

Odom was one of several whom Brzezinski had picked out in advance; 
the group made up a National Security Council that was very well supplied 
with gray matter. As Odom commented: “There was no lack of intellectual 
power and analytical power on the Brzezinski Nsc staff. In fact, I'd say there 
was an enormous difference between Brzezinski’s Nsc staff and the two others 
[those of his predecessor Brent Scowcroft and his successor Richard Allen].”3! 
Among the thirty-five people who worked as advisers (a reduction from about 
fifty during Kissinger’s and Scowcroft’s time), several of them came from 
universities—for example, Lincoln Bloomfield and also Sam Huntington, 
whom Brzezinski persuaded to lead a vast exercise to assess the US-USSR 
balance of power. 

The other two groups that made up Brzezinski’s team were, first, profes- 
sional diplomats and, second, experts and advisers who were more liberal 
than he. This latter group was chosen, he explained later, in order to provide 
cover against the attacks he expected from the left, given his reputation as a 
hawk. One notable figure in this last category was Jessica Tuchman Mathews, 
who had been an adviser to Morris Udall, and to whom Brzezinski assigned 
a working group on “global affairs’—human rights and transborder issues. 
Brzezinski also recruited Robert Hunter, an adviser to Ted Kennedy, and 
Robert Pastor, from the Linowitz Commission on relations between the 
United States and Latin American countries. In 1976, that commission rec- 
ommended negotiating an agreement on the Panama Canal.*? But Brzezinski 
also covered his bases on the right: several advisers were viewed as more 
hawkish than he—for example, Fritz Ermarth, Huntington, and Odom. 
According to Odom, Brzezinski used them to send out trial balloons and 


to formulate extreme opinions, to be able to return to a more acceptable 
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“centrist” position. His principal deputy was David Aaron, a veteran of 
the Nsc under Kissinger who had worked with Walter Mondale; his personal 
assistants—whom he “used up” one after another, so unrelenting was the pace 
he set—were Rick Inderfurth, Robert Gates (future secretary of defense), and 
Colonel Leslie Denend. 

Madeleine Albright, who had also taken courses from Brzezinski at Colum- 
bia, joined the team in 1978, after leaving her position with Ed Muskie in the 
Senate. At her goodbye party, Muskie joked that she was going “from Pole to 
Pole,” since he himself was of Polish origin; and a colleague enjoined her to keep 
in mind that her boss was “Zbig” but that she was “zmall.”34 She was in charge 
of the Nsc’s relations with Congress, at a time of mounting tension, delegated 
by Brzezinski, who did not take those relations seriously enough. Finally, 
as the latter notes in his memoirs, two of his recruits stirred up controversy. 
The pro-Israel lobby challenged the nomination of William Quandt, who 
was deemed too pro-Palestinian. That reputation followed him for the entire 
four years, contributing to the tensions between Brzezinski and the Jewish 
community. Beyond that, Brzezinski decided to name a spokesperson for the 
NSC, because Jody Powell—Carter’s press attaché—was not very well versed in 
international questions and Brzezinski himself wanted to keep a low profile. But 
the press interpreted this nomination on the contrary as an act of self-assertion 
on Brzezinski’s part, and saw Jerry Schecter from Time Magazine—the first 
person to hold the position—as a sort of impresario for the national security 
adviser, working to shape a favorable image of his boss.?° 

Whatever their origin, Brzezinski’s thirty-five “team members” at the Nsc 
all had equal access to him, owing to an innovation in the way the work 
was organized. Brzezinski did away with the distinction between “juniors” 
and “seniors,” and he also abolished regional groupings, so that everyone 
could interact directly with him; this created extra work for him, but also 
attributed greater responsibility to everyone.*° To accentuate this tendency, 
he tried to have the president meet each of his advisers, and on a weekly basis 
during those four years he gave them a detailed report on his exchanges with 
Carter. Albright remembers these exciting sessions as the symbol of an eff- 
cient and collegial Nsc: “One of the best parts about my work was our weekly 
staff meeting, which was like a first-class seminar. It was a very smart group. 
Brzezinski said he would always tell us about his meetings with the President 


as long as there were no leaks. There weren't, and he did. . . . For those who 
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only saw Brzezinski on television, he seemed an austere figure, with sharp 
features that cartoonists gleefully transformed into those of a hawk. He had 
frightened me as a professor, but as a boss he was warm. He didn’t just talk 


about collegiality, he practiced it.”37 


Colley was a key concept that Brzezinski, in his role as the president's 
coordinator for the various agencies dealing with foreign affairs, wanted to see 
the major decision makers adopt. But this attitude did not last very long, and 
the relations between Brzezinski and Secretary of State Vance deteriorated, 
especially from 1978 on. A dark legend about the relation between the two men 
took shape in the press around that time, suggesting a sort of combat between 
Titans based on mutual loathing, an “all-out civil war.”3* It is important to 
bring the situation back to its real proportions. 

Vance and Brzezinski did fundamentally disagree on the general orientation 
and priorities of American foreign policy. It is not surprising that this disagree- 
ment centered on interpretations of the Soviet attitude. Vance considered the 
USSR to be a conservative power whose advances in the Third World reflected 
opportunism rather than a plan for world domination; he thought that the 
Soviets’ behavior could often be explained as a reaction to US initiatives. In 
his eyes, it was essential to pursue détente and to stabilize the relationship 
with the USSR, beginning with the saLT negotiations that were at the heart 
of the matter, and extending the effort to other topics such as the Middle East. 
Improving relations with China was desirable but secondary; in any event, 
it could not be allowed to imperil détente. 

Brzezinski saw things differently. From his standpoint, the USSR, despite its 
domestic paralysis, was in a phase of geopolitical self-assertion, and he thought 
that the Soviets could use détente to stabilize the relationship on a bilateral level, 
in particular with regard to arms control, even as they pressed their advantage 
elsewhere, especially in the Third World. If the United States did not want 
Moscow to continue to grow bolder and to threaten American leadership, 
something that would sooner or later be condemned by public opinion and 
by America’s allies, détente had to be made more balanced. In other words, it 
had to be reciprocal and global. For this, ties with the traditional allies had to 
be reinforced, and the United States had to react to Soviet and Cuban advances 


in the Horn of Africa and elsewhere, had to play the Chinese card, including 
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on the military level, and had to oppose Soviet interference in the Near East 
and in West Africa. 

President Carter’s indecisiveness, his inability to choose between these two 
visions, accentuated the disagreement, giving it resonance and often creating the 
impression of an administration more divided than it was. That discord, in turn, 
fed Carter's indecisiveness, in a typical vicious circle. This unfortunate quality 
of Carter’s reflected an increasingly polarized political environment (divisions 
were growing within the Democratic Party, among the elite, in public opinion, 
and elsewhere), in a changing geopolitical context, which in fact favored and 
in a sense justified Brzezinski’s hard-line position. 

From another standpoint, though, the limits of the struggle between Vance 
and Brzezinski need to be stressed. In the first place, their discord developed 
only gradually and did not involve all the issues of shared concern. It was dur- 
ing the second year, especially during the spring of 1978, that tensions really 
mounted, over the Soviet and Cuban presence in the Horn of Africa (how 
should the United States react? did the situation call détente into question?) 
and over the prospect of normalizing relations with China (could that endan- 
ger the ongoing SALT negotiations?). Starting at the end of that year, protests 
that led to the overthrow of the Shah of Iran became the second major locus 
of disagreement between the State Department and the Nsc, especially after 
hostages were taken at the US embassy in Tehran. But Vance and Brzezinski 
cooperated on other crucial issues, from the Panama Canal treaties through 
the handling of crises in Southern Africa to the Camp David Accords. The 
two men had gotten to know each other through the Trilateral Commission, 
and each had recommended the nomination of the other to Jimmy Carter.?? 
Throughout the four-year term they played tennis together regularly, and after 
Vance’s resignation, when the new secretary of state Ed Muskie gave an inter- 
minable press conference that turned into a one-man show, they sat together in 
Brzezinski’s office listening to him and could not help bursting out laughing.*° 

One of the principal factors that exacerbated the struggle between Vance 
and Brzezinski was the role that their subordinates played, especially in the 
State Department. The two men never criticized each other in the press, but 
a large number of leaks coming from the lower ranks served as the basis for 
attacks, sometimes violent ones, in the major newspapers. Leslie Gelb and 
Tony Lake implicitly admitted to leaks perpetrated against Brzezinski, fol- 
lowed by a reprimand by Vance.*! Gelb and Lake, along with Hodding Carter 
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and Richard Holbrooke, were indeed the ones Brzezinski accused of having 
spread rumors to the press, anonymously while they were in office and openly 
afterward (especially in Gelb’s case, as he went back to work for the New York 
Times). The same accusation was made against members of the Nsc and against 
Brzezinski himself, but it was not of comparable significance and was never 
as clearly proved.*? 

Carter was on Brzezinski’s side against Vance’s subordinates in condemning 
the leaks coming from the State Department during a lunch—the only one of 
its kind—intended to arbitrate between the secretary of state and the national 
security adviser, on December 19, 1978.43 Vance acknowledged, in understated 
terms, that “the collegiality and the relative absence of interdepartmental jealou- 
sies which (at least in the beginning) prevailed among the cabinet members were 
not always shared by our staffs.” 44 It should be noted that Vance was at the head 
of a huge organization, known for its bureaucratic culture, one that had been 
traumatized by its isolation during the Kissinger years. By contrast, Brzezinski 
headed a smaller, loyal team, while increasingly playing the role of inspiring and 
presenting policy, a domain that actually belonged to the secretary of state. Vance 
never really challenged the scope of Brzezinski’s portfolio as national security 
adviser. Brzezinski’s abrupt and peremptory way of expressing and defending 
his opinions played a counterproductive role in the matter. Carter ultimately 
summed things up well when he wrote in his diary in February 1979: “Zbig is a 
little too competitive and incisive. Cy is too easy on his subordinates. And the 
news media constantly aggravate the inevitable differences and competition 
between the two groups.”*° 

Carter left out one crucial actor in this competitive dynamic: himself. 
Brzezinski’s activism was only a reflection of his desire to see the White House 
play a key role in the formulation of American foreign policy, something that 
inevitably constituted a threat to the State Department. In the fall of 1976, when 
Brzezinski discussed candidates for the position of secretary of state with Carter, 
and commented with regard to one of them (probably George Ball), that he 
would be “the kind of Secretary of State who'd like to make and run American 
foreign policy,” Carter exclaimed: “Well, he’s not my type.”4¢ An active White 
House meant a powerful national security adviser. This was why Brzezinski was 
sincere when he insisted that he would rather have that job than be secretary 
of state, though he was suspected of coveting the latter position; he had sensed 


where the action would be. The support Carter offered him later also had to 
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do with the low esteem in which he held the State Department; he described it 
as a vast bureaucracy incapable of sending him innovative proposals but quick 
to leak information. Moreover, during the December 19 “arbitration” lunch, 
when Vance complained of the secrecy Brzezinski had maintained about the 
normalization of relations with China (the State Department had been kept 
largely away from the negotiations between June and December 1978), Carter 
took full responsibility—it was he who had wanted to avoid any risk of leaks.*” 
Vance did not deny the problems created by the leaks.48 

Brzezinski thus served as “chief strategist,” the architect of Carter’s foreign 
policy, the one who set its overall directions. Vance, by contrast, appeared 
as the “chief negotiator,” the one who handled America’s external relations 
with excellent results; he was largely responsible for the success of the Camp 
David Accords, the satr talks, and progress in Southern Africa. Starting in 
January 1977, the national security adviser was the one who drafted, at the 
president’s request and with the help of Huntington and Odom, a detailed 
plan with ten major objectives (of which seven would be achieved) and with 
specific secondary objectives that would guide the administration.*? He was 
also the one who found the slogans to describe the policy. These included 
“constructive global engagement” at the beginning of the Carter administra- 
tion. Then in December 1978, in one of the weekly reports, he coined the 
phrase “reciprocal restraint,” which contrasted with other models such as Nixon 
and Kissinger’s “condominium,” Reagan’s confrontation, or McGovern’s part- 
nership, and which was intended to create sound conditions for cooperating 
with the USSR.?! 

Carter pushed Brzezinski to center stage to present the administration’s for- 
eign policy. Before the inauguration, on January 12, 1977, Carter met Congres- 
sional leaders at the Smithsonian Institution. It was understood that he would 
give an introduction and that the session would then be led by Vance; but Carter 
asked Brzezinski to speak at several points.°* Carter then asked him to make 
summary presentations to the Cabinet, and even to his family.°? On numerous 
occasions Brzezinski found himself in charge of describing the overall thrust of 
the administration’s policy, even in Vance’s presence. For example, on July 1978, 
while the secretary of state and Brown were participating in a discussion of 
foreign policy with members of Congress, Carter asked Brzezinski—who was 
supposed to discuss only the trip he had made to China a few weeks before—to 


offer a general overview of the policy. Senator Adlai Stevenson congratulated 
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him on his performance in private but stressed that the presentation ought to 
have been made by the secretary of state.>4 

Vance did not seem affected by these developments, but he did complain 
about Brzezinski’s public pronouncements. In fact, this was one of the few 
explicit complaints he made about Brzezinski in his book. “In spite of repeated 
instructions from the president, Brzezinski would attempt increasingly to take 
on the role of policy spokesman. At first, his public appearances, press inter- 
views, and anonymous ‘backgrounders’ to journalists were simply a source of 
confusion. Eventually, as divergences grew wider between my public statements 
and his policy utterances, Brzezinski’s practice became a serious impediment to 
the conduct of our foreign policy.”>° 

This version was contradicted by Carter. He explained that, “almost with- 
out exception,” Brzezinski had spoken to the press with his approval and 
had accurately expressed the president’s political position; the real underlying 
objection of the State Department, he added, had to do with the very idea 
that he should speak publicly at all.56 And if Carter let his national security 
adviser give interviews and make the rounds of televised talk shows, it was 
because Vance did not do so, for it was not to his liking. “Secretary Vance 
was not particularly inclined to assume this task on a sustained basis,” Carter 
explained, and in his view the administration really did need a spokesperson. *” 
“In practice, it turned out that Vance, for all of his many gifts and personal 
qualities, was not an effective communicator,” Brzezinski commented, “and 
the President started encouraging me to speak up more.”?8 It must be said that 
Brzezinski himself excelled on television, and that he was always ready to talk 
to journalists. “Encouraged by the President,” Carter’s chief of staff Hamil- 
ton Jordan confirmed, “the proud Pole moved quietly into the vacuum that 
Vance left for explaining and defending the administration's foreign policy.”*? 
Ultimately, Brzezinski’s power and his intellectual and media-based visibility 
were largely products of Vance’s weaknesses, as much in the articulation of the 
principal directions of foreign policy as in the presentation of these directions 
to the public at large. 

Brzezinski also showed himself to be a skilled maneuverer, and this allowed 
him to promote his own viewpoint and often to make it prevail. To this end 
he used his privileged access to the president and his control over the decision- 
making process as well as over the “paper” flow, and he also used more classic 


techniques of bureaucratic in-fighting, such as strategic alliances. 
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Brzezinski’s decisive advantage was clearly his daily interaction with the 
president, whom he saw every morning in order to give him his briefing on 
security questions and whom he saw again several times in the course of the 
day. His appropriation of the security briefing was moreover one of Brzezinski’s 
early bureaucratic victories: he presented to the president a document based 
on information supplied by the intelligence agencies but that he himself had 
composed. He did not allow Admiral Stansfield Turner, head of the cra, or 
even an officer of the agency, to be present. When Turner protested against the 
exclusion, Brzezinski simply rechristened the “Morning Intelligence Briefing” 
as a “National Security Briefing.” At the time, the c1a was under the strict con- 
trol of the nsc, and Turner ended up having limited access to Jimmy Carter.® 

In terms of access, Brzezinski enjoyed two exorbitant privileges that created 
an unbalanced situation with respect to Cyrus Vance. On the one hand, he 
could go see the president whenever he wanted to, unconstrained by another 
adviser or even a secretary. He was well aware of his good fortune, keeping in 
mind the frustration Kissinger had expressed as he confronted the strict control 
over access to Nixon exercised by H. R. Haldeman (nicknamed “the Berlin 
Wall”), and he tried not to abuse it or to compromise it.6! On the other hand, 
he was systematically present at Carter’s conversations with foreign dignitaries, 
and with American leaders who came to discuss international affairs; Harriman 
was memorably frustrated on this point. Most significant, Jimmy Carter never 
saw Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, or 
cIa director Stansfield Turner without Brzezinski being present. Only toward 
the end of the Carter years did Vance occasionally seek to see the president 
one-on-one, mainly to complain about Brzezinski’s bad manners.®” 

This omnipresence at Carter’s side, which allowed Brzezinski to remain 
aware of the relations between the president and his chief subordinates, was 
paralleled by his preeminence wherever foreign policy was discussed and in 
the information flows that reached the Oval Office. The National Security Act 
of 1947 had created the Nsc as a format for deliberation, but it had not spelled 
out the organization of the work that surrounded it, and each administration 
had to adopt its own decision-making procedures (the structure has become 
somewhat stabilized since then). Carter entrusted the task to Brzezinski, 
who, having met with rejection for an overly complex scheme that involved 
seven different councils, reduced his proposal to two principal models, the 


Policy Review Committee (prc) and the Special Coordination Committee 
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(scc). Carter formally accepted the plan on the eve of his inauguration, to 
Vance’s great displeasure, although Vance did not turn his reservations into 
a casus belli.°? 

Three types of formal meetings were held that led to foreign policy deci- 
sions under Carter. The nsc, in the presence of the president, and with its 
format fixed by law (toward the end of the administration Carter included 
his advisers on domestic policy along with the officially designated members), 
was reserved for major decisions. These included the negotiating position on 
SALT, the response to the invasion of Afghanistan, and the raid to free the hos- 
tages in Iran. The most important legal actions of the executive branch, the 
presidential directives (sixty-three in all) came out of the Nsc. The two new 
formats Brzezinski created, the prc and the scc, met without the president. 
They brought together the secretaries of state and defense, the national security 
adviser, and, depending on the topic, the cra director, the secretaries of the 
treasury, agriculture, and so on. The relevant secretary presided over the prc, 
which dealt with general issues of foreign policy, defense, and international 
economic affairs, but Brzezinski headed the scc, which dealt with sensitive 
issues—intelligence matters, arms control strategy (most notably saLT), and 
crisis management. These two formats could lead to a unanimous recom- 
mendation; if there was disagreement, a set of options was presented to the 
president. In all cases, the president received a summary report on the meeting. 
And the nsc, said Brzezinski, always had the responsibility for preparing the 
reports and the notes presenting the options coming out of the prc and the scc. 

In addition to these formal meetings, there were two types of informal 
ones. The Friday presidential breakfast brought Carter and Vice President 
Mondale together with their principal subordinates (Vance, Brown, Brzezinski). 
This weekly event took on growing importance in the deliberations of the 
administration—to such an extent that Carter soon began to include his political 
advisers (Hamilton Jordan, Jody Powell, Lloyd Cutler, and Hedley Donovan), 
and Vance brought along his deputy, Warren Christopher. As for the weekly 
“V-B-B” lunch (often on Wednesday), a more intimate gathering, it was an 
opportunity for Vance, Brown, and Brzezinski to come together to work on 
problems that did not require formal meetings; in this more relaxed context 
Vance, in the absence of his subordinates, could be more flexible. Brzezinski 
supplied reports on these meetings to the president, for Carter was very protec- 


tive of his prerogatives and did not want to let anything get past him.®4 
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Overall, Brzezinski exercised an exceptional degree of control. Not only was 
he present at all these meetings, but he presided over the scc, which allowed 
him to control a significant portion of the foreign policy agenda. “Even if he 
didn’t carry the day,” Odom commented, “he would force the people who did 
carry the day to have a much clearer view of what they were doing and what 
the implications of it were.”©? Moreover, early in the Carter years the prc 
meetings, especially when Vance presided, were the most numerous. Then, 
with time, Brzezinski multiplied the scc meetings and used them to influence 
foreign policy in various domains (the Persian Gulf, European security, SALT, 
and so on).°° He was the one who controlled the reports of both groups, and 
these were sent to the president without prior approval by Vance or Brown to 
avoid leaks. Here was a potential lever of power; Vance complained about it: 
“T found discrepancies, occasionally serious ones, from my own recollection 
of what had been said, agreed, or recommended.”®” 

Betty Glad, in her book about foreign policy decision making under Carter, 
takes up that accusation, showing for example that, in his summary to the presi- 
dent of an scc meeting on the Horn of Africa, Brzezinski mentioned that there 
were disagreements about sending an aircraft carrier, but he did not indicate 
their full scope. On another occasion, he included a recommendation to look 
into cooperation with the Chinese in a particular context, whereas Brown had 
only mentioned the idea in passing. Brzezinski was accused of abusing his 
reporting power in order to advance his political vision. Was this actually the 
case? There is no doubt that he was able to give a personal twist to the accounts 
he submitted to Carter, but the scope of this “deceit” was certainly limited. 
As Robert Pastor explains, “Carter insisted that the memos that went to him 
included the views of the State Department and other interested agencies, and 
in the cases in which there were differences, he would often check directly with 
Vance or other departmental secretaries. Therefore, Brzezinski’s credibility with 
Carter depended in part on the fairness in which he summarized other views. 
Glad found no evidence that Brzezinski abused his position to mis-characterize 
Vance’s views.”°? Secretary of Defense Brown went further: “My belief is that 
he always correctly reflected other people’s views, gave his own, but didn’t try 
to force a compromise.””° 

Nevertheless, when Muskie replaced Vance as secretary of state he insisted 
on modifying the procedure, and on having access to the PRC and scc minutes 


before they were sent to Carter. Brzezinski then used another of his powers, 
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that of accompanying any transmission to the president with a cover note. 
Thus, when Muskie decided to alter the minutes, Brzezinski pointed out the 
changes to Carter and put them in perspective, indicating, for example, that 
they reflected a change of viewpoint that occurred after the meeting.”! This 
anecdote illustrates the extent of Brzezinski’s control: with the exception of the 
daily evening report from Vance and later from Muskie, which went directly to 
the president and which Carter read early in the morning, before his national 
security briefing), Brzezinski covered all the communications that reached 
Carter with his own thoughts. By contrast, his own notes could either be 
passed along through the normal White House circuit, and thus be read by 
other advisers, or sent directly to Carter. 

To complete the picture of Brzezinski’s grip on foreign policy, two further 
assets must be mentioned. For one thing, he controlled the process for drafting 
presidential speeches about foreign policy matters. For example, in January 1980 
he prevailed on Vance and Cutler at the last minute to insert into the State of 
the Union address a reference to what was to become the Carter doctrine, the 
“regional security framework in the Middle East.””? For another, on behalf 
of the president he drafted travel instructions for the secretaries of state and 
defense; but when he went to China, he wrote his own instructions, getting 
Carter to sign them.” 

His power to influence the foreign travels of other members of the administra- 
tion provides an example of the clever political and bureaucratic maneuvering of 
which he was capable. Once diplomatic relations with China had been normal- 
ized, to keep from letting Sino-American exchanges fall back into a routine, 
he promoted numerous trips to Beijing by members of the administration— 
Mondale, Blumenthal, Brown, Schlesinger, Turner, and others who were all eager to 
travel.”4 Earlier, in order to get control of the process of normalizing relations with 
China, he had used another subterfuge, having his adviser Michael Oksenberg 
suggest discreetly to the Chinese that they should send him an invitation; that 
way he could appear passive and simply respond, thus disarming the suspicions 
of the State Department.”° 

Forming alliances is the most classic bureaucratic maneuver, and Brzezinski 
knew how to play on that register in order to stand up to a State Department 
that was stronger than he on many levels. Carter’s political advisers Powell and 
Jordan wanted the president to take on an image of strength and determination, 


which meant taking a harder line against the USSR; Brzezinski could count 
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on using these advisers against Vance.”° As for Brown, who disappointed him 
initially owing to his equivocations and the fact that Brown hewed closely 
to Vance’s line, he became an ally in the second half of Carter’s presidency, 
insisting on the need for a stronger defense.”” Finally, this time with respect to 
Carter, Brzezinski had one additional card to play: his closeness to Rosalynn 
Carter, who appreciated him and whose positions were often more hawkish 
than her husband’s.”8 This confirms the verdict issued both by Albright and 
by Brzezinski, despite the many criticisms that assailed him in late 1980. If 
Carter had been reelected, he would have invited Brzezinski to stay on and work 
with him, and if Muskie had protested, the matter would have been resolved 
in Brzezinski’s favor.”? Brzezinski won most of his battles on fundamental 
issues, given the clear hardening of the political line under Carter during the 
last year of his presidency. These observations thus constitute an interesting 


final testimony to Brzezinski’s bureaucratic skills. 


Ak the outset, the Carter administration was not confronted by any immedi- 
ate dangers or major crises on the international level. Thus Carter’s team could 
begin to implement the program prepared in advance. Over time, however, the 
administration had to react to an insidious type of challenge: the gradual return 
of the East-West confrontation. At the time Jimmy Carter took the oath of 
office, détente had been challenged, but it remained the dominant paradigm. 
When he left power, the new Cold War had begun. This uneasy context of 
transition constituted the background for Brzezinski’s actions.®° The new Cold 
War grew out of a vicious circle that involved four actors: a worried public; 
Congress, which accentuated the fears by responding strongly to that anxiety; 
the administration, which then had to make a show of strength; and finally the 
Soviets, who reacted negatively, thereby increasing public anxiety, and so on. 
The origin of this spiral, which led to the new era of tension in the early 1980s, 
lay in Soviet initiatives. 

However much Team B may have exaggerated, the Soviets did in fact increase 
their strategic arsenal during the fifteen years that followed the Cuban crisis; 
they did so in a sustained way that was even more disturbing in that the c1a had 
underestimated their efforts.®! Even if the increase in the Soviet nuclear arsenal 
were more quantitative than qualitative, it was a legitimate subject of concern. 


The historian Samuel Wells, a contemporary without hawkish inclinations, 
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wrote in 1978 that one could indeed wonder about the Soviets’ strategy and 
intentions in this area, especially their attitude toward dissuasion, given the 
proportion of national revenue, revised upward by analysts, that the USSR was 
devoting to military expenses, but also given their defensive projects (radar, 
hardening of silos, counterforce targeting, civil defense planning, and so on).8? 

However, the image that was troubling to the public, more than that of Soviet 
missiles, was that of the Soviet Union advancing its pawns on the worldwide 
geopolitical chessboard, while the United States seemed to be pulling back. 
During the Yom Kippur War in 1973, the Soviet Union, which had supplied 
arms to the Arab states, threatened to intervene directly to defend Egypt, and 
the United States put its strategic forces on alert to counterbalance that pressure. 
The oil embargo that followed the war demonstrated the West’s dependency 
and plunged it into an economic crisis. In April 1975, South Vietnam and 
Cambodia fell to the communists, and the Soviets, privileged allies of Hanoi, 
did nothing to moderate their Vietnamese comrades. The image of the heli- 
copter flying off the roof of the American embassy symbolized that ultimate 
humiliation. In early 1979, the Shah of Iran, a traditional ally of the United States 
in the region, was overthrown by a revolution soon dominated by the Islamist 
component, though many Americans suspected it had been secretly manipu- 
lated by Moscow. Such suspicions were reinforced by the fact that the USSR 
had been intervening frequently in neighboring Afghanistan, starting in 1978; 
it invaded that country in late December 1979. 

On the African continent, in Angola, the communist party in power, the 
People’s Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA, requested Moscow’s 
help in 1975 to push back an offensive by Jonas Savimbi’s National Front for 
the Liberation of Angola (FNLA) and by the National Union for the Total Inde- 
pendence of Angola (UNITA), supported by South Africa; the Soviets referred 
the mpLa to Fidel Castro. Within a few months, tens of thousands of Cuban 
soldiers intervened in Angola, with Soviet logistical support. In May 1977, 
Lt. Colonel Mengistu’s Ethiopia, until then an American ally, signed a treaty 
of military assistance with the Soviet Union. Cuban troops soon came in to 
train the Ethiopian forces in their confrontation with Somalia, at the Soviets’ 
request. This created a great deal of tension within the Carter administration 
between Brzezinski, who wanted to react, and Vance, who minimized the 
matter. The Soviets were scoring points elsewhere in Africa as well: in Rho- 


desia, in the Maghreb (where Colonel Gaddafi’s Libya was stirring up trouble 
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with Egypt, Sudan, and Chad), and even beyond, on the Arabian Peninsula 
(where the Soviets supported South Yemen against the North). The situation 
in America’s own backyard, Central America, was no better; the influence of 
the Cuban revolution was making itself felt, and in 1979 Grenada and—even 
more significantly—Nicaragua fell into the hands of Marxist forces. The risk 
of contagion, especially in El Salvador and Guatemala, was growing. 

The Soviets reminded the Americans that the USSR had also undergone a 
number of reversals in the 1970s. It had lost Egypt, Sudan, Somalia, Guinea, 
Zaire, and Chile. It had also had to face the hostility of China, its rival in 
the communist camp and in the Third World, and that country’s increasingly 
close alliance with the United States, even on the strategic level.2* However, 
these arguments did nothing to lessen the impression produced among Ameri- 
cans that the USSR was expanding in a way that was creating an increasingly 
unfavorable balance of power. The rising anxiety led to a complex debate. Those 
who warned against the Soviet peril too quickly were accused of crying wolf 
and making self-fulfilling prophecies (since they urged Washington to respond 
strongly, and this in turn would provoke the Soviets), but they found their 
position gradually justified by the facts. Those who appealed to reason, kept 
cool heads, and minimized the Soviet threat were overtaken by events, little by 
little, in part because of the action-reaction interplay between the Soviet hawks 
and their American counterparts. 

No wonder, then, that the problem for the White House, at this transitional 
moment, was as much domestic as international. American public opinion 
shifted during the second half of the 1970s from a desire for peace (embodied in 
support for détente) and a rejection of interventionism (the Vietnam syndrome) 
to a desire for nationalist self-assertion and renewal of American power. The 
latter phenomenon was accentuated by the 1979 energy crisis that led to long 
lines at gas stations and to a pronounced general discontent. The new themes 
that had appeared in the first half of the 1970s— interdependence, development, 
raw materials, the environment—gave way to a return of traditional political 
and military themes, and to a desire for a strong reaction to the international 
challenges. 

This shift in public opinion was reflected and even heightened in Con- 
gress, where several members took alarmist positions. On August 30, 1979, 
for example, Democratic senator Frank Church, who knew that his image 


as a dove threatened to cost him reelection the following year, called a press 
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conference on the notorious “Soviet brigade in Cuba,” which had in fact 
been present on the island for a long time. Church called emphatically for an 
immediate withdrawal, counting on rebalancing his image with an electorate 
that had become more hawkish. But in the end, while the issue was fading 
away on its own, the ratification of the saLr II treaty was delayed and became 
more difficult, given the climate of greater hostility toward the USSR. (As for 
Church, he was defeated by a Republican in 1980.)84 

This climate partly explains the difficult relations between the Carter admin- 
istration and Congress. The president expended a good deal of political capital 
in order to get the Panama Canal treaties ratified in 1978, then to win accep- 
tance of normalized relations with China the following year. At the same time, 
he was not very diplomatic with Congress, judging that the intrinsic merit of 
his own initiatives ought to suffice to convince its members, and he spent little 
time cultivating relationships with them (the same thing was true of Brzezinski, 
at least until he took on Madeleine Albright as a liaison in March 1978).®° 
Once the hawkish shift in public opinion is added, it becomes clear why the 
Senate was not inclined to ratify the sat II treaty, which was submitted to it 
in mid-1979. The hostage crisis in Iran, which added to the prevailing disquiet, 
and especially the invasion of Afghanistan, definitively sealed the fate of the 
treaty, which had little chance of ratification in the fall of 1979. 

In the vicious circle of Soviet actions and public or Congressional percep- 
tions, the next link was the attitude of the Carter administration, which found 
itself forced to react and show signs of firmness if it wanted to preserve its 
popularity and its chances of putting through treaties like sat II. This con- 
straint, expressed more and more clearly by the president’s political advisers 
(Jody Powell and Hamilton Jordan in particular), obviously favored Brzezinski’s 
position over that of Cyrus Vance. As Brzezinski recalled the situation: “I felt 
increasingly vindicated by events and encouraged by the growing national 
consensus in favor of a firmer handling of the Soviet challenge.”®® 

However, the administration faced two problems. On the one hand, it 
was suffering from a deterioration in the means of American power, after the 
Vietnam War and especially the reaction that followed. Its military resources 
had stagnated, as it was painfully reminded by the poor performance of the heli- 
copters during the hostage rescue mission in Iran. Following repeated budget 
cuts in the 1970s, its intelligence services were also in a poor state, as illustrated 


by the fiasco of the Soviet brigade in Cuba, whose existence was “discovered” 
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by the cia only in 1979 whereas it had been present on the island since 1962. 
The administration’s diplomatic resources were not much better, as they too 
had sustained budget cuts, and the quality of political information about Iran, 
or Poland, was poor—a serious handicap for Carter and Brzezinski.®” Overall, 
the Carter administration did not manage to project an image of resolution 
and strength; it did not succeed in holding to the “Brzezinski line.” Until the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, President Carter remained torn between his 
humanist convictions, his desire for peace, his wish to pursue détente, and 
the need to react more firmly to the Soviet challenge—if only to satisfy public 
opinion and Congress. This resulted in decisions made in fits and starts that 
did not satisfy the hawks but irritated the USSR. During the saLT negotia- 
tions, for example, the administration failed to gain the support of Paul Nitze 
and the Committee on the Present Danger by insisting on the right to deploy 
missiles in an unpredictable fashion (a “shell game” known as the Multiple 
Aim Points system), which provoked a crisis in the negotiations.*8 

For this game of upping the ante between public opinion, Congress, and 
the administration influenced perceptions on the Soviet side and made détente 
ever more fragile, provoking hostile reactions, which in turn fed American 
paranoia. On December 12, 1979, when Moscow made the decision to invade 
Afghanistan, the Soviet leaders did not seem to grasp the extent to which 
détente was threatened. Unless, on the contrary, they had concluded that 
the fruits of détente had become so meager (the chances of ratifying sart II 
were virtually nil at that point) that it was no longer worth worrying about 
Western reactions. 

This spiral in the new Cold War resulted in a split within the Democratic 
Party between a wing favorable to détente and a neoconservative wing, which 
soon defected to join the opposing camp (Ronald Reagan) in 1980. “Carter 
1976” had been given the benefit of the doubt and was able to bring his party 
together by transcending the divisions between liberals and traditional Demo- 
crats, in a promising post-Watergate context. “Carter 1980” was no longer able 
to bridge that gap, losing the liberals to Ted Kennedy during the primaries and 
losing the centrists (for example, the Catholic vote) to Reagan in the general 
election. All this was taking place in the context of international crises (the 
hostages in Tehran, the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan), an energy crisis, 
and an economic crisis (inflation reached 13.5% in 1980, and a recession took 


hold in the spring). 
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Because of his image as a hawk, Brzezinski was an asset vis-a-vis centrist 
Democrats and Republicans worried about Reagan’s extremism.®? Conversely, 
he was a handicap during the Democratic primaries, when Ted Kennedy chal- 
lenged Carter by turning to the liberal wing, to such an extent that Jody Powell 
suggested that Brzezinski should stay off television screens for a few weeks.?° 
During his brief appearance at the Democratic National Convention in New 
York in August 1980, where the candidacy of the incumbent president was 


confirmed, Brzezinski was booed by numerous delegates.?! 


An Academic in Charge: Brzezinski’s Impact on the Major 
Issues Facing the Carter Administration 


Brzezinski’s international opinions in 1976, on the eve of his move to the White 
House, are well known, as he had developed them in his writings and through his 
actions, especially from 1968 on (the texts “Peace and Power” and Between Two 
Ages, his critiques of détente as practiced by Kissinger, the Trilateral Commis- 
sion, and so on).?? Brzezinski also wrote an unpublished manuscript (although 
an abridged version of one of its chapters appeared in Foreign Affairs), titled 
“America in a New World.”?? Brzezinski wrote this political essay between the 
spring of 1975 and the summer of 1976, with the goal of recording his ideas and 
giving himself a guiding program if he were to be appointed to an executive 
position, or else as a way of participating in the debate over international affairs 
if he were to remain in the opposition.?4 

“America in a New World” continued the reflections put forth in Between 
Two Ages. In it Brzezinski focused on global social dynamics, especially in 
the Third World, and combined them with geopolitical considerations, and 
ended with recommendations for American foreign policy: the United States 
should maintain its firmness toward the USSR but should also open up to 
new themes, be alert to planet-wide changes. The technetronic revolution was 
not forgotten, but the motor of history was presented somewhat differently. 
In Brzezinski’s eyes, the increase in literacy, the spread of technology, and the 
rapid population growth in certain regions were driving what he called “global 
populism,” aspirations to political participation and social progress reflected in 
the demands of the developing countries at the United Nations. In that context, 
America, whose central message was that of freedom and pluralism rather than 


equality and the role of the state (which were the dominant tendencies among 
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democracies such as Japan or France), risked experiencing hostility and isola- 
tion (the book’s title was intended to stress the fact that America itself was no 
longer the “new world”). This would be the case if the United States did not 
build a cooperative framework that went beyond the Atlantic region and made 
it possible to respond to the new challenges to the world order. 

According to Brzezinski, the United States was located at the intersection 
of three triangles, constituting the summit in each case: a West-West triangle 
(the trilateral), a North-South triangle (with the Third World and the Fourth 
World, the latter term designating the least advanced countries), and an 
East-West triangle (with the USSR and China). The United States thus had 
to have three priorities. First, it had to shape more cooperative relations 
among the democracies of Europe and Japan, a condition sine qua non 
for strengthening their power and for a good response to the other two 
priorities. Second, it had to increase North-South cooperation and encour- 
aging development, seeking especially to separate the radical nations from 
the moderate ones. Finally, it had to find an accommodation with the East- 
ern bloc. “East-West accommodation should be a major purpose of American 
policy, for the East-West conflict bears directly on the problem of human 
survival. The ideological as well as political conflict between the West and 
the Soviet Union will go on but one should strive gradually to moderate 
it. To achieve that moderation both vigilance as well as cooperation will be 
necessary. Consequently, the maintenance of a strong American military 
deterrent is a necessary precondition for a stable, increasingly comprehensive 
as well as reciprocal détente.”?° 

The manuscript was accepted for publication by Basic Books in May 1976.?° 
Yet the book was never published, because Carter feared that it would be seen 
as the “bible” of his administration.?” But the ideas it contained were distilled 
not only in documents prepared for Carter’s presidential campaign but also 
in documents and speeches during the Carter administration, so that in the 
end it did constitute a reference work—at least for Brzezinski himself. When 
he arrived at the White House Brzezinski proposed to send Carter an overall 
strategic plan, in the form ofa forty-three-page briefing book that contained ten 
general goals, with specific sub-goals and proposed dates for their realization, 
all this placed under the heading of “constructive global engagement.”?8 These 
goals, which represent Brzezinski’s inspiration but also Carter’s aspirations (in 


point 8, for example), were the following: 
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1. Create more active and more solid cooperation with Europe and 
Japan. 

2. Increase the density of the network of alliances and economic rela- 
tions with the new regional poles (Venezuela, Brazil, Nigeria, Saudi 
Arabia, Iran, India, Indonesia) so as to complement the reliance on 
the transatlantic community. 

3. Develop calmer North-South relations (settle the question of the 
Panama Canal, in particular) and encourage economic development. 

4. Push sat along (a treaty to be concluded and then ratified in early 
1978) toward sarT (Strategic Arms Reduction Talks), that is, toward 
a logic of reduction and not just limitation; seek a second treaty 
around 1980).?? 

5. Normalize Sino-American relations. 

6. Achieve an overall solution to the Israeli-Palestinian problem, to 
avoid a radicalization of the Arab world and a return to the Middle 
East by the USSR. 

7. Work toward a gradual, peaceful transition in South Africa to a 
biracial democracy, while favoring a coalition of moderate African 
leaders in order to avoid Cuban and Soviet involvement; do the same 
thing in Zimbabwe. 

8. Limit the worldwide level of armaments, unilaterally and through 
international agreements. Reduce American arms sales. Encourage 
non-proliferation agreements. 

9. Increase the importance and attention given to human rights, by 
underlining the respect for these rights in the United States and 
through initiatives designed to incite other nations to give them 
priority. 

10. Maintain a defense posture designed to dissuade the Soviet Union 


from committing hostile acts.1°° 


This list, with its overlapping themes, did not constitute an integrated 
policy or strategy, but Brzezinski, responding to those who criticized its lack 
of coherence, insisted that it entailed a priority order established at the outset 
(normalizing relations with China, for example, was seen as an objective to 
be accomplished during the first two years). In fact, the first year of Carter’s 


presidency was devoted to the four issues deemed the most pressing. 
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Cyrus Vance was sent on a mission to the Middle East in February, while 
regional leaders were received by Carter between March and May. But the 
initial enthusiasm quickly turned into pessimism. The severity of the Israeli- 
Arab blockage was such that the idea of a major conference in Geneva was 
dropped, especially after Menachem Begin’s new rightist party, the Likud, won 
the May 1977 elections, and after Carter’s mention in March of a “Palestinian 
homeland,” along with the joint memorandum with the USSR issued on Octo- 
ber 1, 1977, had aroused strong domestic opposition. Thus the administration 
preferred to exploit the path offered by Anwar Sadat’s surprise visit to Jerusalem 
in November. The idea of seeking an overall solution was abandoned in favor 
of a separate peace between Israel and Egypt, which could later be exploited 
to solve the other problems in the region. 

The second priority in 1977 was to conclude the difficult negotiation over 
transferring control of the Panama Canal. This took place on August 10, open- 
ing an even more difficult second phase; Senate ratification was not achieved 
until March 18, 1978, in a close call. This may look like a secondary point, 
but it was crucial for US relations with Latin America and the Third World 
in general; if it had not been resolved, it would have remained a dangerous 
open wound in the 1980s. The third priority was clearly the saLT negotiation. 
The two proposals worked out by the new administration were flatly refused 
by Moscow on March 30, 1977, which led to internal tensions. The talks were 
relaunched when Carter and the Soviet leader Andrei Gromyko met on Sep- 
tember 23, 1977, and pursued when Vance and Gromyko met in Moscow the 
following spring. Considerable progress was made, but the domestic political 
atmosphere was deteriorating, so that ratification seemed more and more dif- 
ficult as the negotiations dragged on through 1978 and 1979. The fourth priority 
was the new stress on human rights, through Carter’s now-famous speech at 
Notre Dame on May 22, 1977, and then its concrete translation in a presidential 
directive, PD-30, in February 1978.19! 

The year 1978 was marked both by the difficult quest for some success in the 
Near East, finally made concrete by the Camp David Accords (September 27, 
1978), and by the intensification of the Vance-Brzezinski debates over relations 
with the USSR in general. The differences were particularly pronounced in 
early 1978 concerning the Horn of Africa, where Brzezinski’s hard-line lost out. 
But this reversal led him to press tirelessly for normalizing the relationship with 


China, where Carter ended up sending him as an emissary (May 21—23)—a 
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trip followed by a negotiation that led to the normalization announced on 
December 15, 1978. Deng’s January 1979 trip to Washington, followed by an 
awkward moment of flux during the Chinese intervention against Vietnam 
in February, was prolonged by an intensification of the relationship in late 
1979 and in 1980. The other significant developments in 1978 were commercial 
sanctions against the USSR in the area of advanced technology, adopted in 
order to protest against the trials of dissidents, and strategic tension over the 
European theater. Transatlantic relations, dominated by the issue of the Soviet 
ss20 missiles, suffered owing to Carter's hesitations and ultimately owing to 
the decision not to develop a neutron bomb (April 7, 1978). But a consensus 
gradually emerged within NaTo over the upgrading of conventional forces, the 
increase in defense budgets, and, finally, the deployment of Pershing II missiles 
and cruise missiles coupled with an offer to negotiate at the NATO summit to 
be held on December 12, 1979. 

In early 1979, President Carter invested heavily in following up on the 
Camp David Accords, managing after much effort to get the Egypt-Israel 
peace treaty signed on March 26, 1979, in Washington. Shortly afterward, 
the saLt accord was finally concluded; it was signed on June 18, 1979, in 
Vienna. It had been preceded by various shows of strength (an exchange 
of prisoners for Soviet dissidents, the decision to build the MX strategic 
missile). It was then followed by an intense, difficult campaign in favor of 
ratification, marked by the fiasco of the Soviet brigade in Cuba in Septem- 
ber 1979 and abandoned following the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan on 
December 25, 1979. 

The last months of 1978 and all of 1979 were marked by gradual deterioration 
of the situation in Iran, one of the pillars of the United States in the Middle 
East. At first the administration hesitated to follow Brzezinski’s recommenda- 
tion to act decisively, with a military coup d’état if necessary, but it was too 
late. The shah left the country on January 16, 1979, without having chosen to 
reassert his power by force. The shah’s peregrinations, in the months that fol- 
lowed, became a thorny problem for the administration, which hesitated to 
receive him in the United States. Before long, the Iranian military no longer 
had the resources or the will to act: the revolutionary situation pushed the most 
radical elements into the foreground, and the American embassy was seized 
by Ayatollah Khomeini’s militants on November 4, 1979; fifty-two American 


diplomats were taken hostage. 
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At the start of 1980, the situation was critical on both the Iranian and the 
Afghan fronts. The Carter administration adopted a considerably harder line, 
following Brzezinski’s recommendations in this respect: the Carter doctrine on 
the Middle East, spelled out on January 23, was followed by concrete decisions 
(Rapid Deployment Force, designation of logistical support points, and so on), an 
embargo on grains, a boycott of the Olympic Games in Moscow, a reinforcement 
of ties with Pakistan and Saudi Arabia, transfer of advanced technology to China, 
a pronounced increase in the defense budget, an air raid in an attempt to free the 
hostages in Tehran (on April 24, a failure from the start), a new more flexible and 
more offensive doctrine of nuclear dissuasion (PpD-59), and so on. Unfortunately, 
this new firmness did not pay off. Public opinion was not convinced; Carter 
was still seen as soft and hesitant, and his not-very-effective retaliatory measures 
against the Soviet Union provoked discontent in various quarters, contribut- 
ing to the electoral failure on November 4. The hostages in Iran were not freed 
until after Carter left office (January 20, 1981). Only in Poland did the Carter 
administration, aware of Moscow’s plans to invade, take measures to make the 
costs prohibitive by warning the leaders of the Solidarity union movement of 


the imminent risk and thus perhaps helping to avoid it (December 5—8, 1980). 


‘The most important issue was that of US relations with the USSR. Brzezinski 
prompted Carter, especially from the second year of his mandate on, to adopt 
a firmer position toward Moscow. The critical episodes were the sarr II nego- 
tiations, the debate over the Horn of Africa, the fight for ratification of SALT 
II, and finally, in 1980, the vigorous responses to the invasion of Afghanistan 
and to the threat of an invasion of Poland—responses that prefigured Reagan’s 
foreign policy. Here, it is important to mention two significant aspects of 
Brzezinski’s action: his role as “guardian” of the US-USSR balance of power, 
and his support for actions intended to harass and destabilize the Soviet bloc. 
“Vienna in 1959 writ large,” it could be called, with reference to the role 
Brzezinski played in the subversive infiltration of the World Youth Festival 
(for more on this, see Chapter 1). 

The attack on détente, especially by right-wing conservatives and neo- 
conservatives from the Democratic Party, did not arise solely from a differing 
interpretation of Soviet intentions. It was also based on the idea that America 


had become, in Ronald Reagan’s words, “Number 2” behind the Soviet Union; 
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this attack helped trigger the Team B episode.'°? To make sure the administra- 
tion was on the right track and that its strategic policy would be on a solid 
footing, Brzezinski, in agreement with the other decision-makers, proposed to 
Carter that they undertake a large-scale study of the Soviet-American balance 
of power. Samuel Huntington, named coordinator of White House Security 
Planning, was assigned to head an exercise involving all the relevant agencies 
and twelve task forces, 175 people in all; the result was a document known as 
PRM-10 (Presidential Review Memorandum to, “Comprehensive Net Assessment 
and Military Force Posture Review”).!°3 The angle of approach was not military 
but rather global. As explained by William Odom, who was Huntington’s chief 
deputy on the project, it was a matter of comparing the two countries in all 
categories of power (economy, propaganda, alliances, and so forth); the model 
was more Nitze’s Nsc-68 from 1950 than Nixon-Kissinger’s NssM3, which was 
limited to military issues.1°4 For example, as Huntington explained, “we ana- 
lyzed what could be called the diplomatic balance and constructed a numerical 
way of analyzing the diplomatic balance which I thought would appeal to the 
president since he was an engineer (and we obviously did very well there).”!°° 
The prM-10 exercise was completed by June 1977, and the executive summary 
alone ran to four hundred pages. 

The conclusion was clear: America was dominant everywhere except in 
the military realm, where there were disturbing developments, which called 
for corrective measures, especially in the area of conventional weapons. 
Among the discoveries made in the PpRM-10, two in particular deserve men- 
tion, because they soon became Brzezinski’s key themes. First, Huntington 
developed the concept of “economic diplomacy,” which consisted in using 
American technological and commercial advances for political purposes. 
After lengthy efforts to overcome strong bureaucratic resistance, which did 
not succeed until 1980, the Nsc and Odom in particular placed advanced 
technologies for oil extraction—over which the United States had a quasi- 
monopoly—under a regime of export licensing, so that they could be used 
as currency in political exchanges with the USSR.!°° Huntington’s second 
discovery was that the Persian Gulf and Iran in particular were identified 
as the most probable sites of coming geopolitical crises, and the projec- 
tion capability of the American forces in the region had to be increased.!°” 
In January 1980, this proclamation became known as the Carter doctrine, 


materialized by the Rapid Deployment Force in the region. 
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What is interesting in this exercise conducted by the nsc is not only Hun- 
tington’s application of the methodology of political science, but the fact that 
Brzezinski had largely anticipated this scenario in “America in a New World.” 
In that text he offered a summary chart of the US-USSR balance of power (see 
‘Table 6.2), and he concluded by judging that “the only area where the Soviets 
are truly competitive with the US and where the trends could become ominous 
is in military power.” 1°8 Although there was no direct relationship between the 
manuscript and the pRM-10 exercise, since the idea was not necessarily original 
and since the conclusions reached in the prM-10 reflected a group effort, 
Brzezinski’s views may well have contributed to them nonetheless. 

The prm-10 led organically to the presidential directive pp-18 of August 24, 
1977. It established the goal of maintaining a military posture “of essential equiv- 
alence” between the conventional and strategic forces of the two superpowers; it 
reaffirmed the strategy concerning NATO (a “first line of defense” in Europe) and 
the maintenance of mobile deployment units for urgent situations, especially 
in the Persian Gulf and in Korea. Although the prm-10 and pp-18 processes 
revealed the divisions between doves and hawks within the administration, they 
ended up strengthening Brzezinski’s hand.1°? In December 1978, Brzezinski 
sent Carter a partial update of the prM-10, the result ofa more modest exercise 
that was limited to the Nsc alone and that ultimately reinforced the conclusion 
of June 1977: “The trends in almost all non-military components of national 
power (except technology and covert action) now favor the U.S. The trends 
in the military components of national power, on the other hand, all favor the 
Soviet Union, except for a mixed trend in the Nato—Warsaw Pact military 


balance.” 110 “ 


Essential equivalence” was at issue, and it was imperative to react. 
In short, the approach and the conclusion are once again typical of Brzezinski: 
an expansive vision of the balance of power, overall optimism, but insistence 
on the need to reinforce American military power. 

It comes as no surprise to see Brzezinski, once in the White House, go to 
work reinforcing the other two of the three Cold War pillars: the role of nation- 
alism and the divisions within the communist bloc, and the role of ideology. 
In addition to military power, he attempted to launch a propaganda program 
destined for the various nationalities in the USSR, and he defended the actions 
of Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty (RFE-RL). Thus at his instigation, on 
March 22, 1977, Carter submitted to Congress a “Report on International 
Broadcasting” in which he recommended the acquisition of more powerful 


transmitters to counter the interference introduced by the Soviets and Eastern 


Table 6.2. The US-USSR Balance of Power: 


Nonmilitary Aspects of American and Soviet Systems Compared 


I. INTERNAL 


Economic power: 


1974 US GNP: $1,225 billion. Soviet GNP: $723 billion. 
US lead in key areas of frontier technology; US lead 
in food production and Soviet dependence on US exports. 


Social infrastructure: 


Communications: massive US lead in autos, trucks, highways, 
telephones. 

Social amenities: massive US lead in housing, per capita income, 
distribution of consumer goods. 

Social welfare: Soviet services more extensive but quality uneven; 
rough equivalence. 


Social cohesion: 


Soviet Union a multi-national society dominated by the Great Russians 
but with increasing political restlessness among the non-Russians who 
number approximately 50% of the population. 


Political structure: 


US leadership renovated regularly by infusion of new blood; 
Soviet leadership bureaucratically gerontocratic: average age of 
the Politburo is 67; average age of the Presidium of the Council of 
Ministers is 67. 


II. EXTERNAL The Soviet World System The American World System 
direct control ' 5 East European states | alliance ties i NATO 
(ideological— | Mongolia i Japan 
political— i Australia 
economic ties) 
dependent allies i Cuba dependent allies : Israel 
(ideological— i Vietnam ; South Korea 
political— ' North Korea (?) ' Taiwan 
economic ties) ' Rumania (?) : 
collaborative states India collaborative states i Brazil 
(political— | Afghanistan (political— i Iran 
economic ties) : Finland (?) economic ties) ; Indonesia 
| Libya | Saudi Arabia 
sympathizer states Algeria sympathizer states l Egypt 
(ideological— i Angola (ideological or i Indonesia 
political ties) | Syria political ties) i Malaysia 
i Yemen, People’s : Mexico 
i Republic i Morocco 
: Guinea Bissau i Philippines 
i Mozambique : Singapore 
i Guinea i Spain 
i Congo, People’s ; Switzerland 
i Republic : China (?) 
i Somalia i 
controlled states l Haiti 
(political— ; Dominican Republic 
economic ties) : Central America (?) 


Source: Excerpted from Zbigniew Brzezinski, “America in a New World.” 
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Europeans (sixteen new 250-kilowatt stations, five for the Voice of America and 
eleven for RFE-RL).!!! On several occasions, Brzezinski intervened to defend 
the radio broadcasts—for example, against the Stanton report, which had been 
ordered by Kissinger and which recommended that the Voice of America and 
RFE-RL be fused—and he tried to get their budgets increased. 11? 

Starting in March 1977 he also sought to mobilize the administration to 
stir up trouble behind the Iron Curtain. He convoked a meeting of the scc on 
May 10, 1977, to discuss support for dissidents, and another on June 20, 1978, 
to discuss nationalities (in particular Ukrainians and Muslims in the Soviet 
Union), but he was discovering America’s timidity: neither the Soviet Union 
nor even Eastern Europe were primary fields of action for the clandestine 
operations of the cra. Undaunted, Brzezinski pressed as hard as he could, but 
Robert Gates later reported that the strength of the inertia of the State Depart- 
ment and part of the c1a, which were opposed to such actions, got the better 
of Brzezinski’s schemes—and even of Reagan’s, in the 1980s. At the very most, 
Brzezinski’s efforts led to a program for disseminating dissident literature and 
information (samizdat), but they produced nothing concrete in the direction 
of the nationalities, even though, as Gates noted, these would not need much 
encouragement when the Berlin Wall fell.1!% 

Brzezinski also pressed for a shift in policy toward Eastern Europe to encour- 
age the centripetal forces. The option that emerged from the April 1977 pRM-9 
exercise consisted in increasing bilateral relations with all the countries of 
Eastern Europe, but with special attention to those that were most liberal on 
the domestic front (Poland, Hungary) or most independent of Moscow on 
the external front (Rumania)—this was presidential directive pp-21 of Sep- 
tember 13, 1977. Moreover, Carter began his first major trip (aside from the 
trip to the G7 meeting in May 1977) with a visit to Poland in late Decem- 
ber 1977. Brzezinski took the opportunity to pay a visit, accompanied by 
Rosalynn Carter, to Cardinal Wyszynski, the symbol of Polish resistance 
to Stalinism, while the president, on the recommendation of his national 
security adviser, laid a wreath on the memorial to the 1943 Warsaw Uprising 
(the Home Army), thus sending a signal of recognition to the Polish quest 
for independence.!!4 

As soon as he arrived at the White House, Brzezinski prompted Carter to 
make direct contact with Leonid Brezhnev, and he supported the proposals 


regarding saLt II that Vance was to present to Moscow on March 30, for 
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these undertakings were compatible with his vision of détente. His agreement 
with Vance did not stem from some dissimulation or calculation (Brzezinski 
as a “closet hawk”), but from an objective alliance based on an underlying 
disagreement.!!> Whereas Vance saw the saLT Accord as the heart of the 
Soviet-American relationship, designed to spur more cooperation, Brzezinski 
saw it as a useful way to curb the arms race on the Soviet side, but he did not 
consider it centrally important.'!° He especially encouraged Carter in his 
human rights policy, for example by prompting him to reply to the letter of 
congratulations from the dissident Andrei Sakharov, which enraged the Soviets, 
and which Brezhnev mentioned in his second, scathing letter of response to 
Carter.'!” Thus, unlike his colleagues, Brzezinski was not worried or bothered 
by the Soviet rejection of the American proposals on March 30, 1977. On the 
contrary, that evening he noted the following in his diary: “If the American 
public stands fast and we do not get clobbered with the sarr issue, I think we 
can really put a lot of pressure on the Soviets. We have developed an approach 
which is very forthcoming; on the one hand, we are urging reductions, with 
the other hand we are urging a freeze, and at the same time we are urging more 
recognition for human rights. All of that gives us a very appealing position, 
and I can well imagine that the Soviets feel in many respects hemmed in.”118 

During the months that followed, the administration had to soften its line, 
by toning down the issue of human rights, and by bringing the dovish expert 
Marshall Shulman into the State Department, and Brzezinski encouraged 
the resumption of negotiations. He also pressed his vision of a reciprocal and 
global détente by soliciting Soviet cooperation on other topics: the demili- 
tarization of the Indian Ocean, the limitation on conventional arms sales to 
the Third World, the resumption of Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions 
(MBFR) negotiations in Vienna (on conventional forces), and of the Compre- 
hensive Nuclear-Test-Ban Treaty (CTBT), a treaty prohibiting nuclear tests, 
to fight proliferation, and finally cooperation on the Middle East.11? On this 
last issue, the Soviets responded favorably, and the high point of the warming 
of relations with Moscow was the joint memorandum with the USSR dated 
October 1, 1977, on settling the Israel-Palestine conflict. But the latter was 
so strongly criticized domestically that Washington had to beat a retreat, 
infuriating Moscow, and Sadat’s initiative in November definitively excluded 
the Soviets. In short, during 1977, the administration’s missteps and Car- 


ter’s insistence on human rights (which provoked an angrier backlash than 
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anticipated) led to a politics of détente entirely compatible with Brzezinski’s 
vision. 

This was no longer the case in 1978: Brzezinski thought that America had to 
react more decisively to the injection of Soviet and Cuban forces into the Horn 
of Africa, for that action represented a violation of the code of détente similar to 
the violation Kissinger had accepted, wrongly, in Angola. During the summer 
of 1977, the old territorial disputes in East Africa were complicated by a reversal 
of alliances. The Ethiopians, who had been allies of the United States up to that 
point, turned to Moscow for help in their struggle against the pro-Soviet Somalis 
who were trying to conquer the Ogaden (the eastern portion of Ethiopia) and, 
in reaction, the Somalis ended up turning to Washington. Several thousand 
Cuban soldiers were deployed in Ethiopia (as many as 15,000 in all); the Soviet 
Union provided them with weapons and military advisers. Bill Odom noted 
that the rapid supply of tanks and fighter-bombers shipped by plane or boat 
showed how much the USSR had progressed in its projections capability.'?° 
This situation worried allies such as France as well as those in the region (Egypt, 
Sudan, Saudi Arabia, and especially Iran), and, before long, American public 
opinion, which Brzezinski helped to alert via press briefings. !*! 

Encouraged by the president, Brzezinski pressed for a more direct reaction, 
explaining that he was concerned about the implications that failing to react 
would have on foreign perceptions of America and about the effects those 
perceptions would have in turn on internal politics, especially regarding the 
ratification of a future SALT agreement. But on February 10, 1978, Harold 
Brown and Cyrus Vance rejected Brzezinski’s suggestion that an aircraft carrier 
be deployed near the Horn of Africa to mark America’s determination. Brown 
stressed that the deployment would just be a bluff without consequences, and 
it would reveal American weakness if Ethiopia invaded Somalia in reprisal. 
Vance refused to see the United States swept up in a local struggle (alongside 
the aggressors, to make things worse) that lacked any real strategic significance. 
Finally, the president took their side, which led Brzezinski to ruminate on his 
defeat and blame it on “the Vietnam bug.”!?* Following this confrontation, 
a debate over “linkage” exacerbated the growing tension between Vance and 
Brzezinski. The latter, during a press conference on March 1, noted the existence 
of linkage: if Congress became worried about the Soviet attitude in the Horn of 
Africa, it would be less inclined to ratify sar. The president repeated this the 


next day and the press transformed it into a policy statement (no concessions 
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on SALT if support for Ethiopia continued), whereas Vance vehemently denied 
that this was the American policy.!*? 

Since convincing Carter was the ultimate stake, late 1977 and early 1978 
marked the moment when, in his communications with the president, Brzez- 
inski grew increasingly insistent on the need to adopt a position of strength 
vis-a-vis the USSR. In his second annual performance report, in January 1978, 
he listed, in the negative column: “seeming softness in our policy regarding 
Soviet assertiveness.” 14 The following month he told Carter that a president 
had to know how to make himself feared as well as loved.!2? On April 7, 
1978, he stressed once again that détente had to be “reciprocal” and “global.” 
To that end, it was necessary to adopt a harder line, give Vance instructions 
to negotiate SALT more forcefully, encourage the Yugoslavs and the Algerians 
(who were challenging Cuba’s nonalignment, given Havana's involvement in 
Africa alongside the Soviets), accelerate the MX-Trident missile program in the 
budget discussions, reinforce the “technology package” that Brzezinski was 
going to offer the Chinese during his visit there the following month, and so 
on.!?6 At the very least, he pleaded a week later, it was necessary to make one 
or two “hard” decisions in order to be certain that SALT would retain a chance 
to be ratified, given Carter’s decision to cancel the construction of a neutron 
bomb the previous week, a decision that had projected an image of weakness. 127 

But Carter, while he gradually hardened his position, did not shift wholly 
to Brzezinski’s side, and the latter saw his defeats during the first half of 1978 
(over the Horn of Africa and the neutron bomb) as the historic turning point 
toward a new Cold War. In 1980, after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, he 
wondered whether a stronger American reaction on the Ethiopian question 
in 1978 might have led the Soviets to adopt more restraint in the aftermath, or 
even to refrain from going into Afghanistan. Such action would have prevented 
the increased hostility on the part of the public and of Congress, and would 
have permitted the ratification of saLT II and the preservation of détente. This 
is what was meant by his statement that “saLT lies buried in the sands of the 
Ogaden.” 1?8 Some observers produced the opposite analysis: if the public had 
not been needlessly worked up by Brzezinski over the question of the Horn, 
the climate would not have deteriorated so badly. And the president would 
not have felt obliged to play the Chinese card by sending Brzezinski to Beijing 
in May 1978 to send a message of firmness and to counterbalance the USSR. 


This move considerably annoyed the Soviets—all the more so in that it led 
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to a normalization of relations at the end of the year, and in that Brzezinski, 
during his trip to Beijing and in a televised interview upon his return, piled on 
anti-Soviet provocations. The situation that had developed around the Horn 
of Africa was at the heart of the debates over the new Cold War, in which 
Brzezinski was a committed participant. 

The year 1979 was marked by the signing of the sar II treaty in June, imme- 
diately followed by a campaign in favor of its ratification. Brzezinski supported 
the effort as much as he could. Because the treaty imposed limits on the growth 
of the Soviet arsenal, he believed that it was in America’s interest, all the more 
so because, following the firm position taken by Harold Brown, Stansfield 
Turner, and Brzezinski himself, Washington had obtained the assurances it 
had sought from Moscow on the level of production of the new Soviet 
Backfire bomber and on the limits on data encryption during tests. Moreover, 
the national security adviser, owing to his reputation as a hawk, became the 
principal “briefer” for the Senate (the one who presented the details of the 
agreement) in support of the administration’s efforts.!*? Brzezinski thought that 
things were looking good at the end of the summer with the main opponents, 
such as Henry Kissinger, concentrating their arguments on the need to mount a 
bigger defense effort and not on the treaty itself. Yet the climate changed with 
the revelation of the Soviet brigade in Cuba; that incident led to a month-long 
suspension of the debates. 

This matter was the source of new tension between Brzezinski and Vance. The 
latter took a relatively hard-line (evoking a “combat” brigade and asserting that 
he would not be satisfied with the status quo). Brzezinski compared the situation 
to the Berlin crisis in order to stave off the more dangerous analogy with the 
missile crisis. He took advantage of the occasion to prompt the president to 
take additional strong measures (military cooperation with China, increase in 
the defense budget, and so on) rather than concentrating on Cuba, where any 
accommodation by the Soviets was impossible, since they had not created the 
problem.!3° Although he had Brown’s support, he failed to prevent the summon- 
ing of a group of Wise Men—including Averell Harriman, John McCloy, Clark 
Clifford, George Ball, and Henry Kissinger—to consider the matter. The group 
concluded that the intelligence agencies had been wrong, thus adding to the 
administration’s confusion and reinforcing its image as indecisive. The affair led 
even to tension between Brzezinski—who was unhappy with the appeasement 


that closed the incident and briefly considered submitting his resignation—and 
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President Carter.!3! When the debates over sALT resumed, the senators’ reactions 
were heated, even more so because the Soviet Union was not putting any brakes 
on its activism in Vietnam or in Afghanistan, and the invasion of Afghanistan 
was the last straw as far as ratification was concerned. The administration ended 
up withdrawing the treaty from consideration by the Senate. 

America’s role in the Soviet decision to invade Afghanistan was subject to a 
great deal of commentary after Brzezinski was interviewed by French journal- 
ist Vincent Jauvert in Le Nouvel Observateur. Brzezinski’s remarks were used 
as evidence for the “trap” thesis according to which he knowingly triggered a 
Soviet invasion by offering support to the mujahedeen who were fighting the 
communist government of Nur Muhammad Taraki and then that of Hafizullah 
Amin.19? This thesis found fertile ground on the Internet, for it reinforced the 
ill-considered theory that the Americans were behind the creation of the Taliban 
and Al Qaeda and thus were, indirectly, behind the attacks of September 11, 
2001.133 But it was also taken up by more serious historians; for example, British 
historian Jonathan Haslam wrote that Brzezinski and Carter had been able to 
“trick Moscow into invading Afghanistan.” According to Haslam, Odom—in 
the course of a friendly personal discussion after a hearty meal—told him 
that Brzezinski exclaimed, after the invasion: “They have taken the bait!” 134 
Haslam cites the Nouvel Observateur interview but, strangely, in support of an 
uncontroversial element of the story: Brzezinski’s November 26, 1979, memo- 
randum to Carter evoking the possibility, deemed quite unlikely, moreover, 
that Afghanistan would turn into a “Soviet Vietnam.” 135 

There are two more important elements in that interview. One is the headline: 
“ ‘Oui, la cra est entrée en Afghanistan avant les Russes . . .” (““Yes, the cla went 
into Afghanistan before the Russians . . .”). The statement appears in quotation 
marks and is followed by suspension points, leaving the impression that it is a 
direct quote from Brzezinski, according to which cIa agents were supposedly 
sent into Afghan territory before 1980—an initiative that does not fit with the 
historical context. Jaubert has indicated that the headline was invented by the 
editorial staff at Le Nouvel Observateur, and that it was not in fact a quote from 
Brzezinski.!3° The second element is Brzezinski’s alleged remark to Jauvert that 
“this secret operation was an excellent idea. It succeeded into drawing the Russians 
into the Afghan trap.” This would imply that Brzezinski saw a direct connection 
between the American initiative and the Soviet decision, and that he claimed a 


key role in the decision, which ended up bringing about the collapse of the Soviet 
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Union. Brzezinski, for his part, indicated later that the interview as whole was not 
reported verbatim, but that the article was a condensed and distorted version of 
his remarks; the translation from English to French was not submitted to him, 
as it was supposed to have been, and this casts doubt on the exact words used 
in this passage. Jauvert maintains that the interview was reported verbatim. 137 
This whole affair is less complicated than it seems, and it is partly a question 
of semantics. Brzezinski himself explains that he had not sought to draw the 
Soviets into a trap, with the underlying idea that Afghanistan would end up 
digging the grave of the USSR, but that he simply wanted to create difficulties 


for them, to heighten the dilemma they were going to have to face. 


We didn’t really trap them, but we knew what they were doing, and they 
knew what we were doing. And what we knew was that they were inject- 
ing themselves into Afghanistan. . . . But anyway, what happened is we 
knew they were injecting their forces into Afghanistan, already in the 
summer, we also knew that the Mujahideen were resisting. So we first 
started to give them money, about six months before the Soviets went 
in. When we started to give them money, I told Carter that I think they'll 
go in, and they'll probably use that as an excuse in part, but that they’re 
going in anyway, because they are taking over the regime. So we didn’t suck 
them in but we knew what we were doing, namely we were in a sense 
engaging them in a preliminary skirmishing, prior to their more overt 


intervention. !38 


What would have happened if Brzezinski had claimed that he had antici- 
pated everything and calculated everything in advance? This would amount to 
crediting himself with a key role in the downfall of the USSR. Such a position 
would not be compatible with the archives. For example, on December 26, 
1979, the day when Brzezinski purportedly rejoiced that the Soviets had “taken 
the bait,” he wrote to Carter: “we should not be too optimistic about Afghani- 
stan becoming a Soviet Vietnam,” for the historical analogy did not work out 
in favor of the mujahedeen.!3? The latter were poorly organized and poorly 
led; they had no territorial refuge, no formal army, no state, and no external 
support; they were going to face a degree of Soviet brutality that could not be 
compared to the American hesitations in Vietnam. During an scc meeting 


on January 17, 1980, Brzezinski explained that a “massive insurgency” would 
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doubtless not be in America’s best interest and that it would be better to support 
a “low-level . . . insurgency” that would, above all, make it possible “to keep 
the Islamic states mobilized against the Soviets in Afghanistan.” 149 

The pursuit of this counterfactual reasoning reveals a second contradiction 
with the archives, especially on the Soviet side; this one concerns the real influ- 
ence of the American initiatives on Moscow’s decision to invade Afghanistan. If 
Brzezinski claimed that he had drawn the Soviets into a fatal trap, it would be 
easy to retort that he was exaggerating his own role, that the American actions 
had only a marginal impact on the Soviet decision—and may have played 
no role at all. In other words, the chain of circumstances that led Moscow to 
intervene directly in December 1979 began with the gross incompetence of the 
Afghan communist leaders. They were so inept and violent that the Kremlin 
ended up intervening in order not to “lose” Afghanistan after “winning” it in 
1978 through the communist coup d’état. Strategically situated between the 
Chinese and Pakistani enemies, Afghanistan was a country from which Islamic 
anger or “Khomeini fever” (as some Soviet documents of the time put it) 
might well spread. The money and propaganda sent from Washington in the 
summer of 1979 to the mujahedeen resistance reinforced Soviet fears as to the 
solidity of the regime and sent a worrying signal, but it is very unlikely that 
these interventions changed anything on the political or military level. As 
Brzezinski said, the invasion followed a certain logic and could be explained 
above all by incompetence on the part of Taraki and Amin. 

The thesis according to which a trap was set having been dismissed, it is 
nevertheless important to specify what the Carter administration did to increase 
the Soviet dilemma in Afghanistan, and the personal role Brzezinski played. 
Once again, the veil was lifted by Robert Gates in his From the Shadows (1996), 
and then by the declassification of two of Jimmy Carter’s “findings” (summaries 
of presidential decisions sent to Congress concerning secret operations) on 
support for the mujahedeen.!4! Brzezinski, in the memoirs he published in 
1983, could obviously do no more than allude to the scc meeting regarding 
Afghanistan held on April 6, 1979, during which he “pushed a decision through 
the scc to be more sympathetic to those Afghans who were determined to 
preserve their country’s independence.” 142 Later, he confirmed the unfolding of 
events as Gates told the story, with many details.147 In early 1979, the Afghan 
resistance to Taraki’s communist government surprised the cia by its solidity. 


And the question of support, raised in particular by the Pakistani allies, was 
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evoked during a mini-scc meeting (at the level of the deputies) on March 30, 
with arguments in favor of such support (Walter Slocombe, of the Pentagon, 
explicitly brought up the hypothesis of drawing the Soviets into a Vietnam-type 
morass) and opposing arguments (the risk of provoking the Soviets).144 On 
April 6, the scc, convoked by Brzezinski, examined various options and chose 
active but nonlethal support. The decision was approved by the president, who 
signed two findings, the first of which—dated July 3—authorized the United 
States to support the Afghan insurgents directly or through a third country with 
money, nonmilitary supplies, and propaganda, including radio broadcasts. 145 
Ultimately, the Afghan resistance was supplied with a little more than $500,000 
during the summer, but despite Pakistani pressure, the Americans did nothing 
more until the invasion (at most, they reiterated public warnings).14° Under 
these conditions, American actions counted above all as a signal to Moscow, 
rather than through their concrete effects, which were very modest. 

The invasion of Afghanistan marked a turning point in American percep- 
tions, and particularly for the president, whose approach to the USSR hardened 
considerably. This explains why the last year of Carter’s administration was 
marked by a triumph of the “Brzezinski line” over Vance’s, thus accentuating 
the entry into the new Cold War. Several of Brzezinski’s recommendations in 
favor of firmness in dealings with the USSR were implemented in 1980. The 
three principal measures in this shift were sanctions against the USSR, the 
Carter doctrine, and the new American nuclear strategy, all accompanied by 
a posture of firmness in Europe. 147 

The reaction to the invasion was immediate. The scc, convoked by Brzezin- 
ski on December 26, 1979, decided to send a strong message to Brezhnev, 
warning him that the saLT treaty was henceforth threatened and that US 
cooperation with China would increase. It was also decided that Warren Chris- 
topher should be sent to Islamabad to assure the Pakistanis of American support 
despite the disagreements of recent years over nuclear nonproliferation. In the 
weeks that followed, the administration took several controversial retaliatory 
measures: a grain embargo, a symbolic return to registering young men 
for the draft, and a boycott of the Olympic Games in Moscow planned for 
July 1980. Brzezinski supported these measures, by and large; he insisted 
particularly on imposing an embargo on grain in addition to advanced tech- 
nologies, to make it easier to resist pressure from domestic lobbies—agricultural 


and business interest. While he was struggling against the State Department's 
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attempt to reopen a dialogue with Moscow, he encouraged a secret negotiation 
channel to explore the possibility of a Soviet retreat from Afghanistan—another 
element that undermines the “trap” theory. 148 

Beyond those measures, Brzezinski prompted Carter to carry out an 
authentic change of strategy vis-a-vis the USSR. In a memorandum on the 
long-term consequences of the invasion, he stressed the need to increase 
the defense budget massively and to reinforce the alliances with America’s 
partners.!4? Concerning Afghanistan, it was less a matter of transforming 
the mujahedeen into a powerful military force than of maintaining their 
active resistance in order to mobilize the Muslim countries against the Soviet 
Union.!°*° Pakistan was the most important ally, even if relations with Gen- 
eral Zia were difficult; on November 21, 1979, the American embassy was 
burned down by angry students. In early February 1980, when Christopher 
went to Islamabad, Brzezinski accompanied him as a way of emphasizing 
that American assistance would also have a security component. The two 
men visited Afghan refugee camps, where they heard moving appeals for 
American assistance and arms delivery. Brzezinski also visited a Pakistani 
outpost on the Khyber Pass, where he was shown a Chinese version of an 
AK47 assault rifle; the photo of Brzezinski inspecting that weapon was 
interpreted as a symbol of Washington’s bellicose new line with Moscow. 
Brzezinski and Christopher reinforced American ties with Islamabad and 
helped established cooperation between Pakistan and Saudi Arabia in view 
of supporting the mujahedeen. 151 

The Middle East was the other locus for applying the change in strategic 
posture. “Any attempt by an outside force to gain control of the Persian Gulf 
region will be regarded as an assault on the vital interests of the United States 
of America, and such an assault will be repelled by any means necessary, 
including military force.”!°? The Carter doctrine, spelled out in his State of 
the Union address on January 23, 1980, was precipitated by the invasion of 
Afghanistan and the unrest in Iran, which provoked fear that the Soviets would 
take over the Gulf region. It was really a Brzezinski doctrine. The national 
security adviser relentlessly promoted the idea of a regional security framework 
for the Middle East, which he saw as the center of a crisis zone in which the 
Soviets were on the offensive, in military and political terms. Following the 
State of the Union address, Brzezinski worked tirelessly to turn the document 


into reality, by multiplying agreements with regional allies (Egypt, Somalia, 
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Kenya, Oman, and so on) for naval or air bases, arms and equipment supply 
depots, and joint exercises. He was also at the origin of the Rapid Deployment 
Joint Task Force, consisting in 100,000 men capable of autonomous deploy- 
ment on short notice in the Gulf region, in order to come to the aid ofan ally 
undergoing a subversive attack. 

The final aspect of the strategic renewal largely inspired by Brzezinski 
was the strengthening of the US nuclear doctrine, which came to the support 
of the pronounced increase in the 1980 defense budget, this time well above 
the rate of inflation. On December 12, 1979, ironically on the day of the secret 
Soviet decision to invade Afghanistan, NATO voted to deploy medium-range 
and cruise missiles to counterbalance the Soviet ss-20 missiles. At the same 
time, NATO voted to negotiate arms control agreements with the Soviets. At 
the June 1980 summit in Venice, despite Chancellor Schmidt’s efforts to 
soften that decision and propose a freeze on deployments on both sides, Carter, 
encouraged by Brzezinski, remained inflexible. On several occasions Schmidt 
suggested that Carter fire Brzezinski, declaring that the national security adviser 
had a detrimental influence on East-West relations.!>? 

Ultimately, America’s nuclear policy took up a major portion of Brzezin- 
ski’s last year in the White House. Based on Odom’s work and in partnership 
with Brown—but against the objections of Vance’s State Department and 
then Muskie’s—Brzezinski helped update the American deterrent through 
the presidential directive pp-59, with an approach known as “countervailing 
strategy.” 154 The previous doctrine, based on mutual assured destruction, was 
implicitly based on American superiority: if there were escalation, America 
would prevail, forcing Moscow to pull back, as in Cuba, for example. The 
upgrading of the Soviet arsenal observed in the 1970s and in particular the 
preparations for conducting a nuclear war (increased capabilities in C31 
(“command, communication, control, and intelligence”), civil defense, a 
hardening of command posts, all suggested that the Soviet calculation might 
have changed. Moscow seemed to be preparing to engage in a limited nuclear 
war or a combination of conventional and nuclear war—in short, mutual 
assured destruction might not prevent limited exchanges of fire. America’s 
nuclear doctrine thus had to evolve. The United States had to acquire not 
only the ability to strike Soviet cities on a massive scale (which would be 
disproportionate, in certain cases, thus improbable), but also the ability to 


destroy political and military targets in a limited and flexible way, as well as 
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Soviet industrial capacities. As their use became more credible, American 
nuclear weapons would thus regain their full deterrent capacity.!*? Ironi- 
cally, this doctrine was adopted by Carter, the president most committed to 
nuclear disarmament, and it was taken up by subsequent presidents, starting 
with Reagan.1*° 

During the last months of the Carter administration, while the White House 
was preoccupied with the hostage crisis and the presidential campaign, the crisis 
in Poland gave Brzezinski a final opportunity to press for a harder political line 
toward the Soviet Union. In August 1980, after more than a year of deterioration 
in the economic and social situation and persistent resentment against Soviet 
domination, and after the historic visit in June of Pope John Paul II, discontent 
in Poland went up a notch, and thousands of workers began to occupy the 
shipyards at Gdansk, creating the Solidarnosc (Solidarity) Union. Brzezinski’s 
main idea was to avoid allowing a repetition of the 1968 Prague repression. As 
he perceived it, Johnson had not adequately warned Moscow of the damage 
that a direct intervention in Czechoslovakia would cause to East-West relations, 
thus depriving himself of a means to weigh on the Kremlin’s choices. The Carter 
administration multiplied its warnings during the fall; there was no expectation 
that the Soviets would give up, but there was hope of having some impact, 
nonetheless, on the internal deliberations of the Kremlin. 

At the beginning of December, converging intelligence about the mobi- 
lization of Soviet resources pointed to an intervention planned for Decem- 
ber 8. Brzezinski pressed Carter to send a clear warning to Brezhnev, along 
with assurance that America would not try to exploit the Soviet difficul- 
ties in Poland. He alerted the Solidarity leaders, communicated with the 
Pope and also with Lane Kirkland, the head of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations (AFL-c10), which had 
supported the Polish union. The anticipated retaliatory measures included 
most prominently a worldwide boycott of freight shipments to the Soviet 
Union, orchestrated by the aFL-c1o, economic sanctions by Germany, and 
arms deliveries to China.!?” Brzezinski explained that it was difficult to know 
whether the American mobilization had changed the Kremlin’s decision 
to intervene or whether it had simply contributed to the decision not to 
intervene. He could not keep from concluding that, if the lack of reaction 
by the White House regarding the Horn of Africa might have sent a permis- 


sive signal that then counted in the invasion of Afghanistan, then the strong 
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reaction to the invasion of Afghanistan might have counted in the restraint 


regarding Poland.!*® 


Besdi was no more predisposed to impose his mark on the US policy 
toward China than Kissinger was. “I could not help but think of the strange 
coincidence that the Sino-American relationship was being forged in the course 
of a single decade by two U.S. officials who were of immigrant birth and who 
approached this task with relatively little knowledge of or special sentiment 
for China, but with larger strategic concerns in mind. The opening of China 
in 1972 had been a bold stroke, of the greatest geopolitical significance, and I 
was determined to succeed in transforming that still-tenuous relationship into 
something more enduring and much more extensive.” 159 

His deputy for China, Michael Oksenberg, recalled that, when Brzezinski 
arrived, he needed to be brought up to speed on China; after all, he was less 
familiar with the Middle Kingdom than with the USSR, Europe, or Japan.1©° 
Since 1968 he had been advocating an opening to China, mainly as a strategic 
counterweight to the Soviet Union. In “America in a New World,” he stressed 
the need to cultivate relations with China, all the more so in that Mao’s death, 
he predicted (writing before September 9, 1976), would surely be followed 
by an offer of reconciliation with the Soviet Union. He warned that a Sino- 
Soviet rapprochement would be unfavorable for the United States. However, 
he insisted just as strongly on the fact that intensifying relations with the most 
highly populated country in the world was justified in itself, as China had so 
much to contribute to solving the problems of the planet—in areas such as 
food, health, or population control. 

This balancing between power realism and planetary humanism resur- 
faced in Brzezinski’s advice to President Carter. In Carter’s speech at Notre 
Dame, the president reaffirmed his goal of normalizing relations with China, 
and he evoked Beijing’s contribution to peace along with the creativity of 
the Chinese in responding to the challenges that faced the human race as 
a whole.!©? In the weekly report dated October 5, 1979, written during 
the period of debates over the shows of strength that could be organized 
in order to get beyond the fiasco of the Soviet brigade in Cuba and save 
the ratification of sat II, Brzezinski clarified his position. “I do not favor 


playing the China card. For one thing, there is not a single ‘China card,’ but 
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many ‘Chinese cards’—and you have just dealt one of them. More impor- 
tantly, the long-range strategic significance of a cooperative U.S.-Chinese 
relationship stands on its own feet, and thus is not a tactical matter.” 163 
The long-term strategic interest of a cooperative Sino-American relation- 
ship sufficed in itself, he added, and in no case could it be summed up as a 
merely incidental tactical advantage. 

“Power realism” undeniably won out in his approach to China, so much 
so that he wondered, during the early months of the administration, whether 
it would not be desirable to intensify Sino-American relations in the area of 
security but without normalizing diplomatic relations.'°4 Despite normal- 
ization being among the ten goals set at the start of the administration, it 
was not one of the top priorities. That goal was pursued seriously only when 
Brzezinski considered it increasingly urgent to rebalance the Soviet-American 
relationship, in the second half of 1977 and early 1978. Vance’s trip to Beijing 
in August had disappointed the Chinese, who wanted more rapid movement, 
a more decisive and less inflexible America regarding Taiwan. They continued 
to be concerned about the progress of détente with the USSR. Brzezinski 
thus precipitated matters in November 1977, when he sought and received 
an invitation from the head of the Chinese liaison mission to visit Beijing, to 
the great displeasure of the State Department. Brzezinski then devoted several 
months of “up close and personal” work on Carter to get the president to 
send him to Beijing. He felt he was better positioned for the assignment than 
either Vance or Mondale: the former was viewed by the Chinese as too soft 
toward the Soviets, and the second was too high up in the hierarchy and thus 
risked creating disproportionate expectations. Moreover, Brzezinski benefited 
from the vice president’s approval—Mondale thought that the administra- 
tion needed to win a diplomatic success at any price—and he also had the 
support of Harold Brown, who was interested in the strategic advantages of 
such a relationship.!© 

Ultimately, Carter agreed to send Brzezinski to Beijing, with an impor- 
tant message: “The United States has made up its mind.”!°° In other words, 
Washington had come down in favor of opening negotiations intended to 
normalize diplomatic relations. That explains why Brzezinski’s trip to China 
took on a historical importance that it was not meant to have. When he arrived 
in Beijing on May 20, 1978, he led a small delegation of ten people, includ- 
ing his wife, his deputy Oksenberg; Huntington, who was to present to the 
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Chinese the results of PRM-10; and Holbrooke, who was to bring up the idea 
of expanding economic and cultural cooperation. Brzezinski gave an initial 
presentation of the administration’s foreign policy, which lasted over three 
hours. He then negotiated with Prime Minister Hua Guofeng and First Vice- 
Premier Deng Xiaoping, to whom he addressed a personal invitation to pay 
him a visit at his home. 

His trip was a success, in that it launched a secret negotiation about nor- 
malization, but it quickly took an anti-Soviet turn. Thus, during his visit to the 
Great Wall, this “polar bear tamer,” as the Chinese had nicknamed him, threw 
out a challenge to his advisers that was repeated, amplified, and distorted by 
the press: the last one to reach the top of the Wall was to go fight the Cubans 
in Ethiopia. And when he offered toasts, he used the occasion to underline the 
Sino-American proximity and toss verbal darts at the Soviet Union.!° Finally, 
when he returned, after a layover in Tokyo to keep the Japanese informed 
about his negotiations—in the interest of trilateral solidarity——he accepted 
an invitation to appear on Meet the Press, where he expected to talk about 
his China trip; instead, he was quizzed about Cuban activism in Africa. He 
then launched into an aggressive attack on the Soviets for breaking the “code 
of détente.” Coming after his return from Beijing, this was interpreted as a 
hawkish turning point for the administration and an attempt on Brzezinski’s 
part to get the upper hand over Vance. Newsweek headlined the story “A New 
Cold War?” and put Brzezinski on the cover. 168 

In Washington, he was warmly welcomed by the president. Carter was 
satisfied with the results achieved, but he also noted in his journal that “Zbig 
had come back from China. He was overwhelmed with the Chinese. I told 
him he had been seduced.” 16° A few months later, in the margins of a weekly 
report in which he had waxed lyrical about the potentialities of an accord 
with China, the president noted: “Zbig—you have a tendency to exalt prc 
issue.”!7° There is little doubt that the personal role Brzezinski played in 
normalizing relations as well as the exceptional treatment he was granted 
by the Chinese in Beijing and afterward—a treatment specifically designed 
to create a solid point of support for themselves in the administration— 
had helped to “convert” him; it was a little like what had happened with 
Kissinger. The journalist and author James Mann has pointed out that, 
notwithstanding the intention to change things, the Carter team had finally 
slipped comfortably into the habits of the Nixon-Kissinger team: highly 
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personalized relations around the national security adviser, partial exclusion 
of the State Department, negotiations kept largely secret from Congress, 
and so on.!7! 

All this could be observed during the six months that followed Brzezinski’s 
trip, as the negotiations were taking place. They were essentially conducted 
by Leonard Woodcock, the ambassador in Beijing; for his communications, 
he used the White House system rather than that of the State Department 
(although every cable was sent to Vance personally, as well as to Brzezinski). 
Brzezinski followed the negotiations closely, especially the details concerning 
US-Taiwan relations. He also resisted the attempts to normalize relations with 
Vietnam, which were being advanced by Vance and Holbrooke but which 
would not please the Chinese; in October, Carter came down in favor of 
China.!7? The final days of the negotiations were obviously the most eventful: 
at the last moment, the Chinese demanded confirmation that arms sales to 
Taiwan would be ended, whereas Washington intended to resume them after 
a year’s break. However, the pro-Taiwan lobby could easily use this point to 
prevent Congress from normalizing relations. In the end, Brzezinski found a 
diplomatic formula that allowed the Chinese to register their disagreement on 
arms sales—which would indeed be reseumed—without scuttling normalization 
(the Taiwan Relations Act was adopted in March 1979).177 

Normalization was announced on December 15, 1978, by the president, 
after he had informed both Soviet ambassador Dobrynin, who was rather 
surprised, and Congressional leaders, who were unhappy to have been kept in 
the dark (except for Senate majority leader Robert Byrd) but who welcomed 
and approved the initiative. A controversy followed, for at that very moment 
Vance was winding up a trip designed to encourage the Israelis and the Egyp- 
tians to concretize the Camp David accord, and he had not expected that the 
negotiation with China would be completed so soon; he hastily returned to 
Washington.!74 But Carter and Brzezinski wanted to strike while the iron was 
hot and avoid any risk of leaks that might call the agreement into question. To 
avoid interference by Vance, Brzezinski also kept Christopher and Holbrooke 
in the dark. Oksenberg suggested that Carter could replace the signing of an 
Israeli-Egyptian peace agreement—announced as coming before Christmas, 
which did not happen—with this other foreign policy success.!”? At all events, 
the announcement was a success for the administration, and a personal victory 


for the national security adviser. 
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Brzezinski continued to play a major role in the administration’s Chinese 
policy, most notably during Deng’s visit to the United States on January 28-31, 
1979. As soon as the Chinese leader arrived in Washington, he went as planned 
to McLean, Virginia, for a private informal dinner at Brzezinski’s home. Brzez- 
inski served vodka that Dobrynin had given him, and his children—Ian, Mark, 
and Mika—waited on the guests. At one point, with an awkward gesture, Mika 
spilled a dish of caviar on the Chinese leader, and began to clean it off with her 
hand. Vance, one of the guests along with Holbrooke and Woodcock, shook 
his head in disapproval.!”° This was not the only embarrassing incident. Just 
as the Chinese delegation was arriving, the chimney began to back up and 
filled the house with smoke; Muska and Oksenberg had to set up fans. But 
Deng was good-humored and showed a sense of repartee during dinner. For 
example, to his host, who referred to the obstacles he had had to overcome 
to get the Senate to approve the normalization of diplomatic relations, and 
asked him whether he too had had internal difficulties, Deng replied: “Yes, I 
did; there was some opposition in the province of Taiwan!”!77 

Beyond the dinner, Deng’s visit was a welcome success for Carter, who was 
facing difficulties over Iran and the Egypt-Israel peace process in particular. 
The visit symbolized the administration’s determination to go beyond merely 
normalizing diplomatic relations. Vance wanted to keep relations with China 
at a modest level to avoid worrying the Soviets. Conversely, Brzezinski felt 
that a closer relationship would force the Soviets to be more accommodating; 
Brown supported Brzezinski’s approach. In fact, the relationship deepened in 
the area of security: James Mann has reported that, unable to sell weapons to 
Beijing, during his May 1978 trip, Brzezinski promised to let the Europeans 
do so, and he even took a “shopping list” from China to the French and to 
the British. During Deng’s visit, an agreement was reached to replace the sta- 
tions used for spying on the USSR—radars and listening posts that tracked 
nuclear—that had been lost because of the Iranian revolution. These would be 
replaced with stations set up in western China and managed jointly by c1a and 
NSA personnel along with staff from China. These stations became the eyes 
and ears of the West vis-a-vis the USSR—an extraordinary achievement.!78 

One of the most delicate points of the visit came up when Deng informed 
the Carter administration of the Chinese intent to “teach the Vietnamese 
a lesson.” Vietnam had invaded China’s ally Cambodia through a military 
operation of limited duration that would call a halt to the Soviets’ activism 


in the region, through an interposed ally. Deng compared Vietnam to Cuba 
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and predicted that Afghanistan was going to face the same fate as Cambodia. 
Unsurprisingly, Brzezinski’s impulse was to protect the Chinese, and while Carter 
pushed Deng to reverse his decision, although he sent a more permissive signal 
by not threatening any consequences, as Brzezinski wished. This worried Vance, 
who reported the Soviets’ displeasure, as the green light from Washington had 
been perceived as a threat in Moscow.'”? When war broke out on February 18, 
1979, the administration demanded withdrawal of the Chinese troops from 
Vietnam and of the Vietnamese troops from Cambodia. Brzezinski managed 
to win out over Vance, who had sought to cancel Secretary of the Treasury 
Michael Blumenthal’s planned trip to China.'®° The hostilities actually lasted 
only three weeks, and while they proved disappointing to the Beijing leader- 
ship, which had run into more resistance than it anticipated, they solidified 
relations between Washington and Beijing. 

During the two years following Deng’s visit, Brzezinski made sure that the 
Sino-American relationship continued to deepen and did not suffer from the 
inevitable tensions over Taiwan; or from the State Department's propensity to 
minimize that relationship in order to calm relations with Moscow. He thus 
defended a balanced Sino-American relationship rather than one of strict 
equivalence with its Soviet-American counterpart. In particular, he organized 
a kind of “travel diplomacy” with China, by arranging trips to Beijing for the 
principal US decision makers, in order to secure bureaucratic allies. Mondale’s 
trip in August 1979 was the high point, for the vice president was able to offer 
China the status of most favored nation in trade. Above all, Brzezinski tried to 
reinforce ties in the area of security and advanced technology sales. In the fall 
of 1979, these efforts triggered a negative reaction from Vance, who was con- 
cerned about the imbalance with the Soviet-American relationship. But from 
that point on Brzezinski had a solid ally in Brown, whose trip to Beijing in 
January 1980, right after the invasion of Afghanistan, marked an acceleration of 
Sino-American cooperation. During the months that followed, China rapidly 
gained access to a whole gamut of advanced technologies and American military 
support equipment.'®! 

Ultimately, the normalized relations with Beijing and the strengthened 
cooperation on security matters—which made China a true strategic ally of the 
United States—represented victories for the Carter administration. It is hard to 
imagine that a Republican administration could have done as much, owing to 
the sensitivity of the Taiwan issue on the right. It was also a personal success for 


Brzezinski. But this “Chinese card” was played at the cost of compromises (on 
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human rights and on muting criticism on Cambodia, for example); ultimately, 


it reflected power realism rather than planetary humanism. 


A similar phenomenon was observed in US relations with its European allies 
and with Japan. Attempts were made to give greater importance to the trilateral 
framework that had so preoccupied Brzezinski earlier. Other objectives had 
brought to light divergent interests among the allies, and more urgent issues 
(such as Panama and the Near East) had mobilized the administration before 
the mounting tensions with the USSR made it necessary to prioritize security 
considerations, thus reducing the preponderance of cooperation regarding the 
other issues that appeared during the 1970s. 

The trilateral framework seems to have lost some of its importance in Brzez- 
inski’s eyes even before he entered the White House. Brzezinski maintained his 
role as animator of the Trilateral Commission in 1976, but he appeared disap- 
pointed by the way things were turning out. The Commission was interesting, 
but it never became sufficiently oriented toward action, in his view; it was never 
adequately prepared to commit itself to bold positions, for example by publish- 
ing regular columns on the major issues facing the world that would be jointly 
signed by the three presidents. It became too formal and too consensus-driven, 
and Brzezinski found the Japanese in particular overly passive. 18? 

Even more significant, he gave the trilateral framework less emphasis in his 
writing, as reflected for example in “America in a New World.” The reinforce- 
ment of ties with Europe and Japan remained a priority; the trilateral approach 
was a prerequisite for dealing with North-South and East-West issues. Behind 
this somewhat rote profession of faith, it became apparent that his perception 
had evolved. He stressed the rising strength of new regional powers, those 
that had more influence over their neighbors than the superpowers did, and 
whose growing role led to a pronounced shift in the international system. 
These “influentials” were China, Japan, India, Brazil, Iran, and Indonesia (the 
increasing importance of Algeria, Nigeria, and Zaire was also noted).!®? Else- 
where in the manuscript, he evoked other influential democracies that shared 
America’s values (Canada, Australia, Venezuela, Israel), major economies (the 
three already mentioned plus Saudi Arabia and Mexico). He also specified that 
“in the context of some 150 states [the] United States should strive to create 


various cooperative webs, replacing its earlier Eurocentric emphasis with a 
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more diversified pattern in which the ten or so leading non-European states 
become also more involved.” 184 

These vast geopolitical schematizations, from the Trilateral to the influentials, 
did not count for much in the policies of the Carter administration, and they 
were entirely forgotten after the first year, supplanted by more urgent issues— 
most notably the rising tensions with Moscow. But traces of them are pres- 
ent in the early years of the administration. For example, when Ambassador 
Dobrynin sought to make contact with Carter a few days after his election, 
Harriman let him know that the president-elect wanted to meet European and 
Japanese leaders first.!8° To demonstrate his commitment to improving trilateral 
relations, Carter announced in early January 1977 that Vice President Mondale 
would travel to Europe and to Japan during the first week after the inauguration 
to present the new American foreign policy.!8° Among the ten goals set out by 
Brzezinski as the foreign policy work plan for the new administration, the first 
two concerned the relations with Europe and Japan, and with the influentials. 

The first trip Carter made abroad was to London (May 7-8, 1977), for the 
G7 meetings—a trilateral format, in a way, since it brought together Americans, 
Europeans, and Japanese. Carter’s most important trip that first year took him 
to Poland, Iran, India, Saudi Arabia, and Egypt (December 29, 1977—January 6, 
1978), and the itinerary was explicitly built by Brzezinski around the idea of the 
influentials; the next major trip, three months later, took Carter to Venezuela, 
Brazil, and Nigeria. Brzezinski explained: “I developed the trip basically, in close 
conjunction with the Secretary of State. The President asked me back in March 
to start thinking about such a trip. It was designed to symbolize the larger and 
broader historical concerns that he expressed in his Notre Dame speech. ... 
It also stresses the fact we are now moving into an age in which the scope of 
American relationships, worldwide, have to be wider than just the Atlanticists 
[sic] or even the Trilateral worlds.” 187 

Starting in 1978, references to the Trilateral Commission or to the influen- 
tials disappeared, and the administration was too absorbed by various urgent 
dossiers to be able to implement any sort of grand geopolitical vision. It fell 
back, by and large, on preexisting formats, such as the G7 and narto. From a 
certain standpoint, the informal and narrowly Atlantic summit meeting held in 
Guadeloupe (January 5—6, 1979), which brought together the United States, the 
German Federal Republic, France, and Great Britain, marked a step backward 


with respect to the trilateral architecture or the vast horizons Brzezinski had 
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traced in earlier years. This format was not used again, because other allies that 
had been excluded—Italy, for instance—complained. Brzezinski remarked in 
this context that the proper formula would consist in transforming the G7 into 
a circle that would no longer focus exclusively on economic issues but would 
consider political and strategic matters as well. And at the Venice summit in 
June 1980, a half-day program was in fact devoted to the Soviet threat in the 
Persian Gulf. 188 

The relations between America and its European and Japanese allies did 
not receive as much attention during the Carter administration as might have 
been expected, and they fluctuated in relation to geopolitical vicissitudes 
during those four years. They also suffered from the failure to integrate the 
administration’s various goals. Thus Carter’s human rights policy at first 
surprised and disconcerted America’s European allies, Germany in particu- 
lar, because it created tensions with Ostpolitik. Similarly, during that early 
period, the goal of nuclear nonproliferation so cherished by Carter quickly 
created friction—with Germany, for example, owing to Washington's opposi- 
tion to exporting nuclear technologies to Brazil, and with Japan, concerned 
about American initiatives for its massive investments in the treatment of 
nuclear wastes. 18? 

But it was on strategic questions, which quickly took priority, that rela- 
tions with America’s allies were most delicate. Although he got along well with 
European leaders and with his direct British and French counterparts, Brzez- 
inski ran into particular difficulties with German chancellor Schmidt, even 
though he knew him already as a trilateralist, but whose relations with Carter 
were notoriously poor. Starting at the G7 summit in London, the chancellor 
took a patronizing tone and told Carter that he did not want to continue to 
house the radio broadcasts RFE-RL on German territory because he considered 
them antithetical to détente. Brzezinski, who was particularly attached to this 
Cold War tool replied that the matter could not be the object of a unilateral 
decision nor be considered apart from other aspects of European—and thus 
German—security.!?° But the difficulty went even deeper: Brzezinski had the 
feeling that German Ostpolitik was developing in a direction that diverged 
increasingly from the détente, and especially the “reciprocal and global” détente 
that he advocated. 

During Schmidt's visit to the White House in July 1977, the German chan- 


cellor wanted to encourage direct dialogue between Carter and “the good 
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Brezhnev who is promoting detente and who needs our help,” and he offered 
his services as a secret go-between—an offer Carter did not pursue. Schmidt, 
annoyed, attributed the decision to Brzezinski’s influence; the latter did not 
deny the charge, which could have been a factor in Schmidt’s growing antago- 
nism.!?! What followed was a set of more or less intertwined moves concerning 
the defense of Europe. On October 28, 1977, Schmidt gave a speech in London 
in which he emphasized that the Soviets’ deployment of medium-range ss20 
missiles was creating a regional asymmetry, at the very moment when the saLT 
negotiations were establishing a strategic global nuclear equilibrium. This was 
one of the starting points for a mobilization of NATO allies (a High Level group 
was set up in 1978) to envisage the modernization of their forces and develop 
a consensus on the question of Euromissiles. 

In the meantime, a controversy had arisen over the neutron bomb—a 
nuclear weapon whose experimental development had been authorized by 
Gerald Ford, more lethal through the intense radiation it gave off than through 
its explosive power. It would kill people without damaging property, which 
accounts for its nickname, the “capitalist bomb.” It was primarily designed 
to present less collateral danger for the allied troops. An article in the Wash- 
ington Post in June 1977 disclosed its existence, triggering a broad debate in 
the United States and in Europe, where Moscow launched a big propaganda 
campaign, useful to distract attention from its own deployment of the ss20s 
or its production of enormous ss-22 missiles with an explosive power of 22,500 
kilotons.!?? President Carter then asked for an investigation into the matter, 
and Brown recommended that the program to develop a neutron bomb be 
continued. Between June 1977 and April 7, 1978—-when Carter announced 
that the program was being suspended and that the bomb would not be 
deployed in Europe—the discussions with the Europeans, especially with the 
German and British leaders, resembled a game of liars’ poker. The Europeans 
preferred deployment, but were not ready to assume the political costs, even 
if the decision was dependent on the failure of the arms reduction agreement. 
The matter was complicated by internal confusion: the bureaucratic process 
had advanced without the president’s full awareness, which complicated 
his decision and led to a rare moment of friction with Brzezinski. The 
latter was in favor of deployment, and he explained to Carter that American 
leadership sometimes meant making decisions that the Europeans would go 


to great lengths to avoid.'? 
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Despite, but probably also in part because of, this setback, a month later (on 
May 30, 1978) NATO adopted an impressive program of conventional defenses, 
followed a year later by acommon commitment to an annual 3 percent increase 
in defense funding until 1985. Following the debates over the Euromissiles 
that had been triggered primarily by Schmidt's speech in 1977, and taking 
into account the cooling of Soviet-American relations, Brzezinski pushed for 
the adoption of a high goal for the deployment of American missiles. This was 
announced to NATO in August 1979, and it set off a vigorous reaction in Mos- 
cow. But at its summit meeting on December 12, 1979, NATO adopted a robust 
deployment plan (108 Pershing II missiles and 464 cruise missiles), coupled 
with an offer to negotiate, which marked the starting point of an intense public 
debate in Europe over Euromissiles. Despite the deterioration of the East-West 
climate, in June 1980 Chancellor Schmidt advanced the idea of a moratorium 
on the deployment of nuclear weapons in the European theater. Brzezinski 
reasoned at the time that this would have resulted in encouraging the wave 
of pacifism and favoring the USSR de facto, since its missiles were already in 
place. He urged Carter to respond decisively to Schmidt, and to refrain from 
making such a proposal to Brezhnev. As a result, their meeting on the first day 
of the Venice summit was highly charged, and the tension rose in particular 
between the chancellor and Brzezinski; Carter finally had to ask the latter to 
calm down.!%4 

US relations with Europe and Japan under the Carter administration, which, 
in its upper echelons, was made up exclusively of trilateralists, were certainly 
better than under Nixon, at the time of the disastrous “year of Europe.” But the 
centripetal forces at work—-greater economic equality among allies, the fallout 
from Vietnam and Watergate, the shift of the bipolar confrontation toward the 
Third World, the energy crises, and so on—continued to exert influence, and, 
as Brzezinski has noted, the transatlantic drift was only partially blocked. The 
decisiveness of NATO in December 1979 and its unanimity in condemning the 
invasion of Afghanistan must not obscure the substantial disagreements within 
NATO over the Soviet threat. Most notably this led to a disorganized response 
during the repression in Poland, to divergent policies toward the Middle East, 
and to continuing European sales of advanced technologies to the Soviets.!?° 
In addition, Washington’s management of the 1979 energy crisis marked a 
retreat of American leadership vis-à-vis Europe (where the measures Carter 


took, especially on the domestic front, were deemed inadequate) and led to 
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friction. Relations with Japan were somewhat better than those with Europe. 
Ultimately, in a world that had become less and less transatlantic and more and 
more chaotic, it was simply impossible to give the kind of priority to trilateral 


relations that Brzezinski had advocated before he arrived in the White House. 


‘er of Brzezinski’s principal themes of reflection before his White House 
years was America’s growing isolation with respect to major changes in the 
world, especially in the developing regions. Unlike Kissinger, who concentrated 
on the balance of forces among the great powers and viewed international affairs 
through a narrowly bipolar prism, Brzezinski paid a great deal of attention to 
sociological, political, and ideological developments that were agitating the 
planet and could affect America’s ability to maintain world order. His advice 
was well received by Carter who, beyond his desire to restore a certain morality 
in American foreign policy and to promote human rights, was sensitive to the 
urgent need to improve the image of the United States in the world. 
America, Brzezinski observed, was isolated. Not only through its political 
system, which put the emphasis on freedom and pluralism when the worldwide 
tendency seemed to privilege a quest for equality and strong nation-states, but 
also through its disastrous image as a reactionary force in the Third World, one 
that supported authoritarian regimes, pursued a paternalistic policy in Latin 
America, was overly partial to the Israeli side in the conflict in the Near East, 
and. defended the apartheid regimes in southern Africa in the name of the 
struggle against communism.!?° “America in a New World” was based on the 
hypothesis of the rise in power of “global populism” as a result of demographic 
and technological changes; in the global South, the masses, rapidly increasing 
in numbers and becoming more and more literate, wanted to participate in 
political life not only in their own countries but also, indirectly, in the interna- 
tional system. On this planet where technology was accelerating the circulation 
of information, America faced a growing hostility for its political choices, the 
impact of its multinationals, and the failures of its leadership in dealing with 
global problems (food and energy needs, environmental concerns, develop- 
ment issues, and so on). It thus had to change the course of its relations with 
the emerging countries and put human rights at the heart of its foreign policy. 
This last objective rose to prominence after the Kissinger years when, as 


Jeremy Suri summed it up: “Personalized politics and a regional division of 
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responsibilities transformed the United States from an inconsistent advocate 
of third-world political reform into a consistent supporter of local muscle.” 197 
The attacks on Kissinger by Carter and Brzezinski during the campaign were 
by no means artificial; they reflected the sincere opinion that America had 
become too Machiavellian and too preoccupied with the status quo, incapable 
of promoting peace in the Near East and deaf to the justified aspirations of 
the Africans or the South Americans.!?8 The theme of human rights was also 
applicable to the USSR, and in “America in a New World” Brzezinski brought 
up the question of Jewish emigration from the Soviet Union and the need to 
set up mechanisms to verify the implementation of the Helsinki Accords. +°? 
Here Carter and Brzezinski were reflecting a growing moral aspiration of the 
American public after the experiences of Vietnam and also of Cambodia, Chile, 
and Watergate: an aspiration that was expressed, for example, in support for the 
1974 Jackson-Vanik amendment, and in reforms in the regulations governing 
arms exports (the Arms Control Export Act of 1976). Putting forward human 
rights and freedom was also a direct reply, as Odom pointed out, to Soviet 
propaganda about class struggle and equality.*°° Finally, it made it possible 
to bring all Democrats into agreement: anti-Soviets from the Coalition for a 
Democratic Majority or from Commentary, Eastern Europeans, Jews, and so 
on—at least until the 1980 elections.?°! 

As for the first objective, the establishment of better relations with the Third 
World, it relied both on the influentials and on a series of initiatives intended 
to reposition America on the right side of history. As Brzezinski wrote: “Pro- 
gressive accommodation in the Middle East, normalization in Latin America, 
and rearrangements in Southern Africa would represent major steps within 
a wider redefinition of the American relationship with the Third and Fourth 
World.”?°? After being an East-West problem, the conflict in the Near East 
had become a North-South problem, Brzezinski noted; America and Israel 
were facing hostility from most of the countries in the United Nations. For 
the long-term security of Israel and for America’s image, it was essential to 
advocate resolving the conflict by spelling out the parameters of the final settle- 
ment, and this had to be done in an active way, not by taking “small steps.” 
For the details, Brzezinski referred to the 1975 Brookings Institution study in 
which he had participated.”°? For Latin America, the idea of repudiating the 
Monroe Doctrine and treating the rest of the Western hemisphere in a normal 


fashion dates back to 1970. The year 1976 saw the addition of the Panama 
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Canal question—its retrocession, urgent on the political level, would offer 
an excellent symbol of the new course of American foreign policy.?°4 Finally, 
regarding southern Africa and especially after the Angola fiasco, Brzezinski 
argued, Washington must use its influence to put an end to white supremacy 
in Southern Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) and encourage the creation of a more just 
South Africa.?° 

To what extent was Brzezinski able to promote that vision once he was part of 
the administration? Concerning his ambition to reconfigure America’s external 
approach and open it to the developing world, the failure of the Conference on 
International Economic Cooperation—the North-South conference—quickly 
led him to recognize an impasse on the level of aid to development. Neither 
the rich countries nor the American Congress were ready to transfer significant 
resources toward the Third World. In early June 1977, Brzezinski advised Car- 
ter to place less stress on economic assistance and more on the quest for better 
political relations with the major emerging countries, the famous influentials 
(the president noted in the margin: “I agree”).2°° This was a difficult quest 
despite the efforts made during the first year and especially the trip to visit several 
of the major emerging countries in late 1977 and early 1978. Not to mention 
that the multiple objectives pursued by the administration added tension to the 
relations with certain Third World allies, especially those concerning nuclear 
nonproliferation and human rights. 

Where Latin America was concerned, Brzezinski participated indirectly in the 
negotiations that led to the success of the August 1977 agreements to organize 
the retrocession of the Panama Canal. He then played a much more active role 
in the effort to get the treaties ratified; this was finally achieved in March 1978— 
a close call. Regarding southern Africa, his role was secondary; Vance and the 
UN ambassador Andrew Young were on the front lines there, but Brzezinski 
followed the matter closely and worried about possible interference from the 
Soviets. He was relieved when an agreement was reached in Zimbabwe, which 
closed the door to the Soviets and the Cubans, but he remained concerned 
about the issues that had not been resolved in South Africa and in Namibia.?°7 

A long and fascinating discussion could be devoted to the Israel-Palestine 
dossier, in which Brzezinski played an important role, including in the Camp 
David negotiations, even though he was always careful to specify that Carter 
and Vance were the key players. In his memoirs, the efforts to achieve a lasting 


peace in the Near East take up two full chapters. 
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The approach Brzezinski recommended to Carter on the Near East—an 
American affirmation proposing the parameters of a final settlement—quickly 
ran up against the reality on the ground. The initial idea of a major conference 
in Geneva that would lead to an overall agreement had to be given up in the fall 
of 1977. This decision was precipitated by the fiasco of the joint memorandum 
with the Soviets of October 1, which triggered vigorous domestic opposition 
and increased mistrust on the part of the Israelis, and then anger on the Soviet 
side when the initiative was abandoned. The irony, for Brzezinski, was that 
the second phase, which began with Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem, was not very 
different in form from the “small steps” for which he had been criticizing Kis- 
singer. From the outset, this was a question of proceeding in such a way that 
an eventual separate peace between Israel and Egypt would lead to a settlement 
of the other problems in the region. Brzezinski used the image of concentric 
circles to illustrate that hope. But the quest proved vain, and America found 
itself playing the role of active (and indispensable) intermediary, seeking to 
bring the viewpoints of Cairo and Jerusalem closer together. Brzezinski’s and 
Carter’s trips back and forth between the two capitals in the spring of 1979 
were reminiscent of Kissinger’s “shuttle diplomacy” a few years earlier. 

On the personal level, Brzezinski had a somewhat unusual position with 
respect to Cyrus Vance and Jimmy Carter. On the one hand, he often urged 
the president to put his foot down, to come down hard on Begin. He believed 
that, given the nature of Israeli domestic politics, the leaders of the Jewish 
state could not make bold compromises in the peace process without being 
able to explain to their voters that Israeli-American relations were at stake; 
thus it was necessary to offer them this screen. On the other hand, his political 
line was often not as hard as that of the secretary of state and the president, 
especially on the question of the colonies. For example, in March 1978, Vance 
suggested that in the case of failure the United States would have to go to the 
UN and follow Secretary General Kurt Waldheim’s suggestion to organize a 
conference that would include both the Soviets and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO). Brzezinski vigorously opposed that idea, emphasizing 
its electoral costs and the advantages it would give Moscow. If there had to 
be a test of strength with the Israelis, he added, it should occur at the right 
moment, and over the question of the settlements and Resolution 242.7°8 
The paradox was that at the same time, owing to his Polish Catholic origins, 


Brzezinski had to face accusations of anti-Semitism. Even the effective leader 
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of the pro-Israel lobby, Rabbi Alexander Schindler, who presided over an asso- 
ciation of major Jewish organizations, did not hesitate to encourage these 
accusations, if only implicitly.?°° 

Brzezinski often stepped up as the administration’s primary tactician on 
this issue. It was he, for example, who pressed in favor of linking the sales of 
P-15 planes to Saudi Arabia with sales to Israel and Egypt, which made it pos- 
sible to defeat arrac (the pro-Israel lobby) when the issue came up for a vote 
in Congress. He also prompted the Egyptians to make maximalist proposals 
so that the Americans could then get the Israelis to accept a more reasonable 
version. And he was the first to suggest—in January 1978—the possibility of 
arranging a meeting at Camp David that would include Sadat, Begin, and 
Carter. Moreover, he was at the president’s side throughout the Camp David 
negotiations (September 5—19, 1978), and it was he who announced their suc- 
cess to the media. The success was tarnished by the lack of a solution to the 
Palestine problem, and it required a great deal of follow-up work between the 
fall of 1978 and March 26, 1979, when the peace treaty between Israel and 
Egypt was signed in Washington. 

Following Begin’s visit to Washington in late February 1978, the Camp David 
Accords seemed on the verge of being abandoned, but Carter was shocked by 
the extremist stance of the Israeli leader, and Brzezinski reminded him once 
again that sometimes it was necessary to choose action, even confrontation. 
At that point Carter decided to go to Cairo, then to Jerusalem in order to get 
beyond the obstacles to concluding the peace treaty. Brzezinski made a pre- 
paratory trip, and succeeded in convincing Sadat to invite Begin to Cairo; he 
realized the symbolic importance of such a visit from Begin, with whom he had 
established a certain personal proximity.?!° Upon his return to Washington, 
Carter asked him to go to Saudi Arabia, to Jordan, and then to Cairo, to 
keep the Saudis and the Jordanians up to date (and in particular to appease 
the Saudis’ anger at the Egyptians), then to inform Sadat about his talks. This 
was one of the few diplomatic missions Brzezinski carried out during his four 
years at the Carter White House. Before he landed in Amman he was informed 
of a possible assassination attempt against him on his way to the palace, which 
prompted his colleagues to avoid riding in his car. 

In the end, the signing of the peace treaty on March 26, 1979, marked a 
striking success for the administration, and during the celebratory dinner that 


evening Brzezinski shared his table with Ezer Weizman, Mohammed Ali, and 
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Kissinger. From the standpoint of America’s image, the result was mixed. To be 
sure, Washington had achieved peace. However, the Palestinian question that 
was mobilizing many Third World countries had not been resolved, and froma 
certain point of view settling it now seemed more complicated and more remote 
because it was less urgent for Israel. In keeping with the advice Brzezinski gave 
him a few days later, Jimmy Carter disengaged himself from the issue until 
the end of his mandate, in order to end up on a victorious note.?!! 

As a sign of the importance he attached to a new objective—the promotion 
of human rights—Brzezinski created a working group in the Nsc devoted to 
global topics. These included human rights along with nuclear nonproliferation 
and conventional arms export controls. He asked Jessica Tuchman Mathews 
and Colonel Leslie Denend, then, starting in 1979, Lincoln Bloomfield from 
MIT to lead the effort. Beyond the exchange of letters with Andrei Sakharov 
during the early weeks of the administration, it was Carter’s Notre Dame speech 
that marked the launching of the human rights campaign. In that speech, the 
president introduced themes reminiscent of Brzezinski’s, particularly those 
outlined in “America in a New World.” His optimism, his confidence in Amer- 
ica’s solidity and its future were thus reaffirmed by contrast with the preceding 
administration, whose leaders were accused of “covert pessimism.” His faith 
in democratic methods was underlined by the reference to the secret deals 
that his predecessors had made too often, leading to a precarious world order. 
Brzezinski’s inspiration is also apparent in the insistence that America must 
adapt to the new geopolitical era marked by the lowering of tensions with the 
USSR in the early 1970s and the political awakening of “new peoples” owing 
to increased literacy. Cooperation with the Atlantic democracies needed to be 
oriented toward the new themes. Thus, at the G7 meeting in London, America 
and its allies had prepared proposals for the North-South summit to be held in 
Paris. All that did not preclude vigilance: Carter criticized the Cuban interven- 
tion in Angola as an attempt to impose a regime by force—one of Brzezinski’s 
special concerns. But the Notre Dame speech also contained other inspira- 
tions, more liberal than Brzezinski’s. The well-known disparaging reference to 
an “inordinate fear of communism”—which had too often led Americans to 
support anti-communist dictators, Carter explained—certainly did not come 
from Brzezinski, whose position on the subject was more or less critical.?1? 
Nearly a year later, on February 17, 1978, the speech was codified in presi- 


dential directive pp-30, which prioritized civil and political liberties over the 
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administration’s other objectives. It put forward incentives (acknowledging 
progress rather than stigmatizing regression) and used positive instruments 
such as development aid. It ruled out American support for maintaining order 
in regimes that violated human rights, and it set keeping multilateral financial 
institutions in good working order as a condition for American economic inter- 
ventions.”!? Brzezinski pressed regularly in favor of human rights. For instance, 
he discussed Carter’s policies in this area with the newly elected pope John Paul 
II, who thanked him with a big smile.?!4 In a weekly report in October 1978, 
Brzezinski commented: “I have no doubt that human rights is the genuine 
wave of the future, even if ‘no one knows where it will lead.’ Increased literacy 
and political activism makes the demand for human rights a growing political 
force in different parts of the world. Thus it would be good politics, as well as 
historically and morally right, for you to reaffirm at some point your general 
commitment.” (The presidents marginal comment: “I agree.”)?!° 

It is not surprising that Brzezinski pushed for greater assertiveness on 
America’s part in the Conference on Security and Cooperation Europe, 
an organization that grew out of the August 1975 Helsinki Accords. He even 
suggested taking a hard line toward the Soviets, to the dismay of the State 
Department. It was he who suggested and obtained the nomination of Arthur 
Goldberg, a former Supreme Court justice and ambassador to the United 
Nations, as the US representative to the Belgrade conference where the third 
“basket” of issues from Helsinki was discussed, that of human rights; he knew 
that Goldberg would stand firm. Brzezinski’s support for the radio broadcasts 
RFE-RL and Voice of America, for the circulation of information via samizdat, 
and for ethnic minorities was conceived as a way of supplying tools at the 
service of dissidents in the Eastern bloc and elsewhere.?!° 

Brzezinski was also the first to recognize the limitations of the administra- 
tion’s human rights policy and to alert Jimmy Carter to the problems. There 
were two principal dilemmas: that of conflicting objectives, and that of unequal 
relations between America and the various authoritarian regimes. In March 1977 
Brzezinski became concerned that the administration’s initiatives in the areas of 
nuclear nonproliferation and human rights might produce a negative reaction, 
or even an anti-American front—in Latin America, and especially in Brazil. 
On August 7, 1978, he warned the president about the risk of “having bad 
relations simultaneously with Brazil, Chile, and Argentina.”?!”7 He went as far 


as to blame the State Department for the way it was implementing the human 
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rights policy. Brzezinski quickly noted that that policy was much more effec- 
tive with pro-American right-wing regimes than with anti-communist regimes; 
Jeane Kirkpatrick formulated the same criticism of the Carter administration 
in late 1979.718 Starting in the summer of 1977, the administration had to puta 
damper on its most acerbic criticisms of the USSR in that regard, owing to the 
strongly negative reaction on the part of the Soviets. The debates became less 
public, and Brzezinski negotiated with Ambassador Dobrynin to release some 
Soviet spies in exchange for the liberation or emigration of several dissidents, 
including Alexander Ginzburg, whom he received later at the White House.”!? 
In short, without abandoning the human rights policy, Brzezinski and Carter 
were obliged to reduce their ambitions for it. 

The fact remains that the overall goals set by Brzezinski even before he took 
on his official position, goals aimed at restoring America’s leadership in the Third 
World, especially “progressive accommodation in the Middle East, normaliza- 
tion in Latin America, and rearrangements in Southern Africa,” were largely 
achieved. Admittedly, no major initiative toward the influentials was pursued, 
but America’s image was somewhat improved in the rest of the world, ensuring 
better international support at the time of the shocks in 1979 and 1980, Afghan- 


istan and Iran. 


lea was another example of the clash between the administration human rights 
policy and its other objectives. Most important, it was one of the tragedies 
of the Carter administration, and it contributed more than any other foreign 
policy matter to the president's defeat in 1980. Here, advanced policy planning 
was not at issue; the events in Iran called for crisis management. 

The Carter team followed the path laid out by previous administrations 
by relying on Iran as one of the two policemen of the Persian Gulf, with Saudi 
Arabia being the other, but it linked its cooperation and its arms sales to 
encouragement for democratic reforms. It is by no means certain that this 
encouragement incited the opposition to assert itself, but it does seem to 
have contributed to the doubts of the Shah of Iran about the solidity of 
American support when the crisis hit.??? For several years, dissatisfaction 
had existed with accelerated modernization accompanied by economic inef- 
ficiency, with the arbitrariness of the regime and the repressive actions of 


the secret police (Savak), and with the extravagant life style of the ruling 
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Pahlavi family. The situation got worse in 1978, so much so that strikes and 
demonstrations in the fall weakened the regime; the c1a and the US embassy 
in Tehran missed the warning signs and predicted political continuity. Gary 
Sick, the Nsc adviser for Iran, was much more apprehensive; in the course 
of the year he alerted Brzezinski, who began a prolonged series of exchanges 
with Ardeshir Zahedi, the Iranian ambassador to the United States, in late 
August 1978.77! 

Between the first messages expressing American support for the shah in early 
November 1978 and the shah’s departure from Tehran on January 16, 1979, 
President Carter went back and forth between two camps, the State Depart- 
ment and the National Security Council; and on a personal level between his 
conscience and his reason. On the one side, Vance and Christopher were preoc- 
cupied with the democratic evolution of Iran and with protecting the American 
residents of the country. The State Department did not like the dictatorship 
of Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi, and a number of diplomats thought it was 
possible to reach an understanding with the opposition figure on the rise, the 
Ayatollah Khomeini, who returned from exile on February 1, 1979. Among 
the scenarios he envisaged, US ambassador to Tehran William Sullivan even 
thought that he could play a Gandhi-like role and that elections would prob- 
ably bring to power an Islamic republic favorable to the West.??” It seems that 
the ambassador had continually diluted the strength of the messages of support 
from the White House to the shah; in other words, he had not followed his 
instructions. Retrospectively, Carter felt that he had been wrong not to insist 
more forcefully to Vance that Sullivan be relieved of his responsibilities after 
his acts of insubordination.?74 

On the other side, Brzezinski’s vision was much less optimistic. At first, in 
November and December, he tried to send Tehran unequivocal messages of 
support: given the central role of the shah in the very personal power structure, 
he reasoned that any concession imposed by Washington would reinforce the 
opposition and could only lead to instability and chaos. He believed that the shah 
should articulate a project for Iranian society that would calm the tensions that 
had developed owing to an excessively rapid social and economic moderniza- 
tion. Yet he maintained that it would first be necessary to regain control of the 
situation by force, for the longer the authorities waited to act, the more difficult, 
politically costly, and violent their action would be. As for the idea that the 


shah would be replaced by a liberal alternative, Brzezinski did not give it much 
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credence; the historical analogy that kept coming to mind was the revolutionary 
spiral. In his view, as had been the case in the French and Russian revolutions, 
the most radical protesters were the ones who would take over as the crises went 
from one stage to the next. In his defense of an iron-fisted government followed 
by a military coup d’état (when it became clear that the shah had become too 
weak), there was also an element of geopolitical anxiety: the Iranian communist 
party, the Tudeh, was active among the opposition groups, and the “loss” of 
Iran to the Soviets would be a disaster on all levels. On November 18, Brezhnev 
warned the United States against military intervention in Iran. Two weeks later, 
in his report to Jimmy Carter, Brzezinski evoked an “arc of crisis” that extended 
from Bangladesh through Islamabad to Aden.??4 

Brzezinski reasoned that political intelligence on Iran, whether from the 
cra or from the embassy, was of poor quality, owing to budgetary restric- 
tions and to the rules imposed on Americans by the shah that prohibited any 
contact with the opposition. This accounts for the contacts with Ambassador 
Zahedi; Brzezinski encouraged the latter to return to Iran in November 1978 
to gather information, just as he was encouraging a businessman close to 
the shah to do the same thing.”*? This channel had given rise to accusations 
of secret parallel communications with the shah, which Brzezinski denied, 
stressing that only information was involved. Conversely, Vance wrote in his 
memoirs that he went to see Brzezinski to put an end to that communication, 
and even had to involve the president.??° During the first half of Decem- 
ber George Ball recommended an effective transfer of power to a civilian 
government, leaving the shah in control of the army and nothing else; a 
recommendation that Carter did not follow. This episode ended up mainly 
complicating things, but it also left Carter disinclined to send Brzezinski as 
an emissary to Tehran.??7 

By the end of December 1978, it was clear that the shah did not want to 
take responsibility for a large-scale repression and wanted Washington to make 
the decision for him. On December 28, Brzezinski insisted that the message 
to Tehran should indicate that a civilian government remained the preferred 
solution. However, if any uncertainty existed about the political orientations 
of that government or about its capacity to govern, or if the army was at 
risk of fragmenting, then the shah should choose a strong military option 
immediately, thus ending the disorder.*?° Instead, the shah asked Shapur 


Bakhtiar to take the reins of power while agreeing to leave the country himself, 
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and during January Brzezinski pressed strongly for a military coup d@ état if 
Bakhtiar failed, something he deemed inevitable, given the improbability of 
a democratic or even a moderate alternative. What he feared was the tem- 
porizing that would see Iran pass from one civilian government to another, 
each more radical than the one before, ending up either with a break-up of 
the country or a regime hostile to America. But his defense of a coup d’état 
supported by Washington brought him into a head-on clash with Vance, 
Mondale, and the president, all of whom found that solution repugnant, for 
it recalled all too well the events in Chile.??? In addition, Brzezinski opposed 
direct contacts with Khomeini, who returned from exile in January, for that 
could sent a disastrous signal to the Iranian military; a secret indirect contact 
was established via the French.?° 

In early February, General Robert Huyser, who had been sent by Carter and 
Brown ona mission to the Iranian military leaders a month earlier to compensate 
for the limited information provided by Sullivan, reported that there was still 
time for a military coup. He also pointed out that the high command was 
demoralized, a large number of soldiers were defecting, and the situation was 
complicated overall.??! Whereas Ambassador Sullivan assessed that an Islamic 
republic led by Khomeini would lead toward democracy and preached with- 
out restraint in favor of the latter, Huyser predicted that Iran was headed for 
takeover by the Tudeh Party.*3? The army soon submitted to the new regime 
of the Islamic Republic, instituted through a referendum, and it was gradually 
decapitated, putting a definitive end to the option of a coup d’état. The regime 
began in a moderate fashion under Mehdi Bazargan, named by Khomeini, but 
it quickly became radical following the incident on November 4, 1979, in which 
diplomats from the US embassy were taken hostage. Although the events seem 
to have justified Brzezinski’s pessimism, it is impossible to know whether a coup 
d’état attempted earlier—by the shah, in January, or by the military in early 
1979—would have succeeded and whether it would have resolved the under- 
lying problems. Conversely, would early cooperation with Ayatollah Khomeini 
have led to the establishment of a pro-American regime? This question is just 
as impossible to answer, but the internal resistance to Khomeini and the dif- 
ficulty he had in eliminating the other opposition groups (which led him most 
notably to launch the taking of hostages and to use the Iran-Iraq war begun 
by Saddam Hussein to consolidate the regime) may lead us to doubt that this 
would have helped. 
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The admission of the shah to the United States for medical treatment on 
October 23, 1979, served as a pretext for the seizure of the American embassy; 
the action was soon officially supported by Khomeini. The shah’s peregrina- 
tions since January had been a source of embarrassment for Carter and his 
team. Prominent figures such as Henry Kissinger, David Rockefeller, and John 
McCloy were pressuring the administration to welcome the shah to the United 
States, and this was perceived as a provocation by the Islamic republic. On 
November 1, Brzezinski had gone to Algiers for the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Algerian independence, and he took advantage of the opportunity 
to meet with Prime Minister Bazargan, accompanied by other ministers. Their 
exchange was constructive, and allowed hope for an accommodation, for example 
over the possibility that Iranian doctors could examine the shah (the Iranians 
did not believe he was ill). But the seizure of the embassy three days later led 
Bazargan to resign (his meeting with Brzezinski, made public, may have contrib- 
uted to his decision), and the revolution pursued its logic of radicalization.?7? 

On November 6, during the second scc meeting at which the possible 
options for liberating the fifty-two hostages were examined, Brzezinski pre- 
sented three conceivable military scenarios. These included an operation that 
would rescue the hostages by force; an act of retaliation if the Americans were 
killed; and, in the case of Iran’s disintegration, a military action centered on 
the oil fields in the southwestern part of the country. Brzezinski demonstrated 
his willingness to use action in order to change the configuration of a problem, 
especially given that the invasion of Afghanistan, on Christmas Day in 1979, had 
led the Soviets to the borders of Iran. The situation called for subtlety, in order 
to avoid fostering the perception of a fight between America and the Muslim 
world. Brzezinski was supported by Brown, who surmised that time was not on 
America’s side, even if the priority was given to negotiations, as the State Depart- 
ment desired.?34 Under the circumstances, the tensions between Brzezinski 
and Vance surged up again, stronger than ever, as the path of negotiation— 
whether through the pio or the Libyans—appeared unpromising; Khomeini 
was betting on the crisis to help consolidate the regime. 

On December 21, 1979, recognizing that economic sanctions and the limited 
military operations proposed—mining of the Iranian waters, a naval blockade— 
had little chance of working, Brzezinski had suggested two other possible options 
to Carter. The first was a regime change; a military operation that would lead to 


Khomeini’s downfall. The second was the imposition of a lasting humiliation 
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on Khomeini, which he could reverse by releasing the hostages, for example 
taking part of Iran’s territory. Jimmy Carter responded in the margins: “We 
need to list everything that Khomeini would not want to see occur and which 
would not incite condemnation of U.S. by other nations.”?35 This exchange 
reinforces our impression of a Brzezinski inclined to create a new situation, to 
change the givens of the problem, even if the options he proposed might appear 
perplexing: what would be the international reaction to a large-scale American 
military operation aiming to change the Khomeini regime, and what would be 
the consequences for the hostages? Once a few Iranian islands had been seized, 
what would happen next, and then again, what would happen to the hostages? 

On April 7, 1980, as the negotiations had completely ceased by then, the 
president decided to take stronger initiatives; he applied maximal economic 
sanctions and broke off diplomatic relations. This was also the time when the 
idea of rescuing the hostages by force took shape. Vance was opposed to the 
operation, but he said he preferred it to a generalized blockade of Iran, which 
was the other option envisaged. The decision was finally made on April 11, while 
Vance was on vacation in Florida. But when he returned, “stunned and angry” 
at what had been done in his absence, Brzezinski called a new Nsc meeting to 
debate the matter so that Vance could make his objections known (April 15).7*° 

The mission “Eagle Claw” was extraordinarily complex and daring on the 
logistical level. Eight helicopters were to meet three c-130 transport planes in 
the Iranian desert the first night, for refueling. The helicopters would then go 
on to a site near Tehran, hiding until the assault, which was scheduled to be 
carried out during the second night by soldiers transported in vehicles prepared 
in advance by the cra. But on April 24, when the operation was launched, it 
could not be completed as planned: two of the eight helicopters were grounded 
by sandstorms, and a third had a hydraulic problem. It had been determined 
that a minimum of six helicopters would be required for the operation to suc- 
ceed. Brzezinski wondered if he should advise Carter to continue the operation 
anyway. “Would I not be abusing my office by pressing this man into such a 
quick decision after months of meticulous planning? Would I not be giving in 
to a romantic idea?”?37 But he finally suggested that Carter should rely on the 
advice of Delta Force commander Charles Beckwith, who chose to interrupt the 
mission. In preparing for take-off, one of the helicopters collided with a c-130, 
killing eight men. In short, the operation turned into a humiliating disaster—in 


addition to the shattered hulls left in the desert, two of the remaining helicopters 
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were abandoned to the Iranians, and the bodies of the eight marines killed were 
exposed in Tehran.?78 

Throughout this whole affair, Brzezinski and Carter surrounded themselves 
with the best historical metaphors. They took care not to interfere with the 
decisions of the military concerning the mission (as Kennedy had not interfered 
at the Bay of Pigs), even if they indicated their preference for a relatively modest 
mission (as the Israelis had done at Entebbe, an operation that had left a deep 
impression on Brzezinski). Neither had any regrets, and Brzezinski added that 
not to have made an attempt would have been unworthy of America, just as he 
had felt, at the end of 1979, that not to have received the shah on American soil 
would constitute an affront to national honor.?%? His opinion was not shared 
by Vance, who resigned at the end of April because of this disagreement, but 
also because of other points of friction with the president; and more generally 
because the geopolitical context of the new Cold War was increasingly incom- 
patible with his own vision.?4° Brzezinski then offered to resign as well, but 
Carter refused, consulting him instead about the choice of Vance’s successor 
(Brzezinski recommended Muskie).?4! As Kissinger had warned him, the media 
then took after Brzezinski, accusing him of having driven Vance to resign. This 
did not make the adjustment of his relations with Muskie any easier, but the 
national security adviser retained his essential prerogatives. 

During the final months of the administration, Brzezinski played only an 
indirect role in the hostage negotiations. Instead, he concentrated on the imple- 
mentation of the Carter doctrine, especially the development of a rapid response 
force and the issues surrounding nuclear deterrence (pD-59). The shah’s death in 
late July 1980 facilitated the negotiations, which accelerated in September and 
October, owing especially to the Iranian need for American spare parts for the 
Iran-Iraq war. Brzezinski warned the president that this was probably a diversion 
on the part of the Iranians intended to dissuade the Americans from attempt- 
ing another “October surprise” raid before the elections. Moreover, unlike his 
deputy Gary Sick, who supported the hypothesis of secret negotiations between 
the Reagan team (led by William Casey) and the Iranians to liberate the hostages 
only after the election, Brzezinski was skeptical.?4 In fact, despite a vote by the 
Majlis (the Iranian Parliament) on the conditions for liberating the hostages on 
November 2, nothing happened before the election on November 4. It was a 
few minutes after the Carter presidency had ended, on January 20, 1981, that the 


Iranians finally freed the hostages, following an agreement that anticipated the 
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end of American sanctions, but did not include either apologies or restitution 
of the presumed fortune of the shah.?43 Brzezinski, bitter over this affair that 
had contributed to Carter’s defeat, indicated later that the president could easily 
have increased his own popularity and saved the elections by launching punitive 
military actions against Iran; but the latter had given priority to negotiations 


in order to increase the chances of saving the hostages.?44 


The “Brzezinski Administration”: A Balance Sheet 


To sum up Brzezinski’s four years at the White House requires adopting sev- 
eral perspectives, both political and personal. The first entails the paradox of 
an administration whose numerous successes contrast with the image it left 
behind, a remarkably negative one in the eyes of contemporaries as well as in the 
collective memory. The second column in the political balance sheet concerns 
Brzezinski’s performance as national security adviser, charged with coordinating 
America’s external activity and with guiding and “protecting” the president. 
As for the more personal summing-up, it consists especially of attempting 
to answer the question raised in the introduction: which of Brzezinski’s ideas 


really counted in the exercise of power? 


WV hen he sought to criticize the Obama administration and warn it against 
the risk of “weakness and indecision,” “incoherence and reversals,” in an article 
published in early 2010, the historian Walter Russell Mead evoked the threat of 
a “Carter syndrome.” His piece made the cover of Foreign Policy, on which the 
two presidents appeared with a disquieting equals sign between them, followed 
by a question mark.?4° However, few administrations have known so many 
tangible successes (Panama, Camp David, China) in only four years. Several 
factors make it possible to account for this paradox. The Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan and then the Iran hostage affair weighed heavily on the image of 
weakness and impotence that the Carter administration projected, shoving 
the other issues, and the successes, onto the sidelines and then into oblivion. 
The electoral defeat itself, which can largely be attributed to this image, left 
an impression of failure that colored Carter’s entire balance sheet—a defeat 
that also resulted from economic factors directly affecting Americans (inflation 


above 13 percent, plus the oil crisis) and thus exacerbating the negative image 
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of the administration. Two other more complex factors on the external level 
played major roles. 

Carter was unquestionably a victim of the historical transition between 
détente and the new Cold War. Elected with the support of the doves and with 
the benefit of the doubt on the part of the hawks, he could not help but disap- 
point the former with his shift to a stronger defense policy in 1980, without 
going far enough to satisfy the latter, who were little inclined to recognize his 
real change in posture between 1977 and 1980. Several decisions made in the 
area of security during the first two years of his administration had created an 
image of weakness. These were the initial lowering of the defense budget by $6 
billion, the withdrawal of nuclear weapons and some troops from South Korea 
(a choice highly contested by the military and by Congress), the decision to stop 
the B-1 bomber program in June 1977, and then to stop production of the neu- 
tron bomb in April 1978 (two decisions strongly criticized by the Republican 
opposition), and the launching of new domains of arms control negotiations 
(conventional weapons, the Indian Ocean, and so on). Each time, as Robert 
Gates has noted, Carter had solid reasons for making particular choices, but 
he was incapable of measuring the overall effect produced by the accumula- 
tion of his decisions—which were often made against Brzezinski’s advice.?*° 

This explains why Carter's overall rating in defense matters remained negative, 
despite decisions that were often important for the future. These included 
the pursuit of the cruise missile program, the deployment of the MX missile, the 
decreased importance attributed to Minutemen missiles, the modernization of 
the Trident submarines and their sLBM missiles, and, most important for the wars 
to come in the 1990s and 2000s, the decision to finance the next generation 
of stealth bombers (the B-2, which explains the decision to cancel the B-1), 
and the new directive concerning the nuclear deterrent (pD-59), the Carter 
doctrine for the Middle East, and the Rapid Deployment Force. All of these 
decisions were either unknown to the public at the time or else deliberately 
minimized by the hawks and Ronald Reagan during the 1980 campaign, thus 
contributing to the image of Carter as a weak leader who had endangered the 
security of the United States. 

The inability to promote the administration’s decisions and achievements, 
highly honorable though they were, constitutes the second general explanation 
for the paradoxical balance sheet. The president and his team, at the outset, 


were very ambitious. They set maximally ambitious goals and in fact met a good 
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number of them but not all, or not as fully as they had proclaimed, and this 
could not help but disappoint. The Carter administration set a trap for itself 
through its rhetoric, by creating expectations that no administration could have 
realistically expected to satisfy. Carter’s ambition to eliminate nuclear weapons 
and thereby create a more humane world, announced at the start, could only give 
way to disappointment in the face of the modest steps taken toward realizing 
it. The rhetoric of human rights, even without hyperbole, contributed to the 
disillusionment when the inevitable compromises had to be made between 
values and national security. The administration promised too much in the 
areas of peace and disarmament, before promising too much in the area of 
containment; Destler, Gelb, and Lake argue that it fell into its own trap after 
alerting the public about the Cuban and Soviet intervention in the Horn of 
Africa. The same phenomenon of overoptimistic declarations from which 
the administration had to back down was also manifested in statements about 
the Soviet brigade in Cuba, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan (described as “the 
most serious threat to world peace since the Second World War” but followed by 
largely symbolic retaliatory measures such as boycotting the Olympic Games), 
and also the Tehran hostage crisis, during which Jimmy Carter announced his 
decision to stay in the White House to concentrate on freeing the hostages 
rather than traveling to campaign for reelection (the “Rose Garden strategy”). 
He thus held himself hostage to the situation, and ultimately highlighted his 
own helplessness.?47 

Beyond these failures, many of which can be attributed to a poor political 
communications strategy and to a troubled geopolitical environment, the 
administration did have its share of successes. On January 20, 1981, Carter's 
team did not have to be embarrassed about the situation it was leaving to 
Ronald Reagan. The picture was somewhat smudged in Latin America owing 
to the rise of Marxist forces; the dictator Somoza fell in 1979, to be replaced 
by the Marxist Sandinistas. But the Panama Canal treaties—-which Reagan 
had strongly opposed—had removed a major, truly explosive source of irrita- 
tion for Washington’s relations with the region, and set the stage for a better 
climate. The Soviets had invaded Afghanistan, but Washington had adopted a 
sturdier defense posture, including within NATO, and a significantly increased 
budget. Reagan maintained and expanded these measures, while respecting 
the saut II treaty, even though it had not been ratified and even though he 
had opposed it. Reagan gradually pursued some of the policies that had been 
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introduced largely under Brzezinski’s influence, in particular, support for the 
mujahedeen, sanctions on trade and on advanced technologies, and insistence 
on the implementation of the Helsinki Accords. The Reagan administration 
could also count on normalized and stabilized relations with China, even in 
the realm of intelligence—an achievement that the Republicans could not 
have managed, given the importance of the Taiwan lobby in their ranks. In 
the Middle East, the huge advance at Camp David had helped stabilize the 
situation.?4® Further, the Tehran hostages were freed by Carter (who flew to 
bring them home on January 20, 1981), opening up the possibility of establish- 
ing new relations with Khomeini’s Iran, at war with Saddam Hussein’s Iraq at 
the time. The increasingly negative image of America in the post-Vietnam 
world and the Nixon era had begun to shift, owing to Carter’s human rights 
policies and the efforts of Cyrus Vance and Andrew Young. 

Many of these successes, which partially made up for America’s strategic 
retreats in the 1970s (in Indochina, in Africa, in Iran, toward OPEC, and so 
on), were the result of courageous decisions that proved to be costly for Jimmy 
Carter in electoral terms. Nearly one-third of the senators voted against the 
ratification of the Panama Canal treaties, and 30 percent of those who voted 
in favor lost their seats in the next election. This allows us to glimpse the 
intensity of the opposition of elected officials to the campaign being waged 
by the White House, and thus the political capital Carter committed to that 
fight. Contrary to what might have been expected, given the success of the 
Camp David Accords, Carter’s policy on the Israeli-Arab conflict won him no 
gratitude from the Jewish community. Instead, it abandoned him in favor of his 
opponents John Anderson and Ronald Reagan in November 1980 (for the first 
time, the Democratic candidate fell below the bar of 50 percent of the Jewish 
vote). In addition to political courage, Carter must be credited with honesty. 
When his White House is compared to Nixon’s (Watergate) or to Reagan’s (the 
Iran-Contra affair), it is striking how impeccable respect for the law prevailed. 

The administration also experienced partial successes and several painful 
failures. It won the sat II treaty, but too late, and, when the invasion of 
Afghanistan led it to withdraw the treaty from consideration by the Senate in 
late 1979, there was almost no chance of ratification, given the climate of suspi- 
cion exacerbated by the issue of the Soviet brigade in Cuba. On human rights, 
the results were also mixed.?4? On the one hand, the administration reoriented 


American foreign policy by giving unprecedented attention to human rights. 
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This was attested by the “global issues cluster” created by Brzezinski within 
the Nsc and especially by the elevation of the head of the Office of Human 
Rights to the position of assistant secretary of state. It also obtained concrete 
albeit limited results with the freeing of a large number of political prisoners 
and a lessening of repression (for example, in Peru, Chile, Argentina, and Ecua- 
dor), and with its support for dissidents in the Eastern bloc in the wake of the 
Helsinki Accords. These moves enhanced the image of America among the 
populations and dissidents involved, often at the price of friction with their 
governments. On the other hand, the administration soon had to lower its 
ambitions, especially where the USSR was concerned. It also discovered that 
its policies were much more effective with the small authoritarian countries 
that were allies of the United States than with communist countries, and it was 
forced to make hard choices between American interests and moral values.?°° 
The example of El Salvador highlighted by Betty Glad seems questionable.?°! 
Cambodia also comes to mind, where China—an American ally—supported 
the criminal Khmer Rouge regime against Vietnam.”*? In southern Africa, the 
record is equally mixed. If American support for the British efforts to settle the 
crisis in southern Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) contributed to the final resolution, in 
1980 the situation in Namibia and especially in South Africa remained critical. 

Ultimately, the Carter administration met with several unmistakable failures. 
In Iran, the replacement of the shah’s authoritarian but pro-American regime by 
Khomeini’s Islamist and violently anti-Western regime marked a step backward 
on the geopolitical stage. This was followed by the interminable humiliation of 
the hostage situation, with American diplomats held captive for 444 days; the 
failure of the military raid to free them in April 1980 further exposed America’s 
weakness. In 1979, the affair of the Soviet brigade in Cuba was costly for the 
administration on every level. More generally, relations with the Soviets took 
on more importance than the White House had wanted to give them in the 
beginning; and they suffered from the confrontation, within the Carter team, 
of the very different perceptions brought to bear by Vance and Brzezinski. 

In this connection, it is important to mention the challenge brought to one 
aspect of Brzezinski’s personal political scorecard by liberals, contemporaries, and 
historians alike: the national security adviser was accused of having, at the very 
least, helped to precipitate the new Cold War through his hard-line toward the 
USSR. This between-the-lines accusation appears both in Elizabeth Drew’s 1978 
portrait and in Betty Glad’s 2009 book; the latter adopts a viewpoint close to that 
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of Cyrus Vance.??? The accusation is based on the implicit idea of a defensive, 
reactive, and opportunistic USSR that had been provoked by Brzezinski’s use- 
lessly aggressive initiatives. The latter, although he was well aware of the Soviet 
Union's fragility, was thought to have created a self-fulfilling prophecy, setting 
off the fatal mechanism of action and reaction. 

When considering the various stages of the shift from détente to the new 
Cold War under Carter, especially in the light of what has been learned from 
the Kremlin archives, two elements stand out. One is the blindness of the Soviet 
leadership to the negative effect that their military adventures in the Third 
World had on the Americans. The second, on Washington’s side, is the 
pressure of public opinion and from Congress, which made it necessary for 
the administration to harden its original political line considerably. In this 
sense, while it is true that Brzezinski and the hawks overreacted to the Soviet 
initiatives in the absolute, it is an illusion to think that the administration 
could have held out long against the public perception of an American decline 
amplified by Soviet gains. In other words, even if Vance’s approach had pre- 
vailed, he would have quickly been forced to give up his conciliatory line, and 
he too would have had to offer evidence of firmness to public opinion and to 
Congress if he wanted to preserve the dialogue with Moscow and in partic- 
ular the saALT negotiations. 

Brzezinski’s critics concentrate on the Horn of Africa issue (1977—early 1978), 
asserting that the national security adviser, through his numerous press brief- 
ings on the subject, helped alert public opinion for no good reason, whereas 
the affair was benign in strategic terms and could not in any case have led to an 
effective American reaction. His was a posture that necessarily put America in 
a position of failure even as it degraded the American-Soviet climate, especially 
in Washington. Dobrynin goes further, in his memoirs: the African incidents 
were not taken seriously by the Politburo, which did not think that they could 
really upset the United States (a country that was itself active throughout the 
globe)—and the Horn certainly did not represent a strategic base, as the hawks 
alleged.?>4 

From a different standpoint, Cuban and Soviet support was substantial; it 
demonstrated new capacities of military projection, and it worried America’s 
regional allies. All his briefings, as Brzezinski later emphasized, had been 
approved by Carter.?°? Would it have been better if the public had learned of 


these developments via a campaign by the hawks, accusing the administration 
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of naiveté and blindness, leading potentially to a later American overreaction 
that would have been, at that point, fatal to détente? Brzezinski’s calculation, 
during those years, led him to send signals of resolve to the USSR in order 
to counter what he perceived as a Soviet illusion, the conviction according to 
which Moscow could advance its pawns without threatening the framework of 
détente—a framework that Brzezinski sought to preserve. The doves saw the 
American overreaction with regard to the Horn of Africa as a damaging blow 
struck to bilateral relations, one that led Moscow to lose all interest in détente 
to the extent of abandoning its restraint toward Afghanistan. Brzezinski, by 
contrast, saw America’s under-reaction as a signal of weakness that emboldened 
the Soviets and led them to decide that they could invade Afghanistan with 
impunity, since America was not reacting (hence his observation that “SALT 
lies buried in the sands of the Ogaden’). 

The next step was the normalization of relations with China on Decem- 
ber 15, 1978. Vance, backed by the liberal observers, considered that Brzez- 
inski had given an anti-Soviet nuance to the joint communiqué, which criticized 
the powers seeking “hegemony.” Vance had accompanied it with declarations 
to the press that were hostile to the Soviets, leading the latter to stiffen their 
stance in the SALT negotiation (he invoked “a sudden surge of Soviet inflex- 
ibility in the winter 1978—1979”).”°° It can only be speculated whether 
Moscow would really have reacted more favorably to the announcement of 
normalization if it had been made with more attention to Soviet sensibili- 
ties, and in December 1978, in any case, numerous points of negotiation 
on SALT remained unresolved. 

The last phase in the accusations against Brzezinski was the interpretation of 
the Afghanistan affair. For Brzezinski, it was the absence of a decisive American 
reaction earlier that made the invasion more probable; for the doves, it was 
the idea that the Soviets had nothing more to gain from the détente, and thus 
nothing more to lose. This was the viewpoint defended by Marshall Shul- 
man.?°” Vance was of the same opinion, stressing stressed the diverse Soviet 
motivations, in particular the fear of Islamist contagion and the desire not to 
pull back in the face of two enemy countries—Pakistan (where the United 
States briefly considered setting up listening posts to replace those lost in Iran) 
and China (where they did install listening posts).?°° To the underestima- 
tion of the American reaction and to the feeling that, at all events, Brezhnev 


had nothing to lose, Dobrynin added another factor—his irritation when he 
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learned that NATO’s had made its “two-track” decision regarding Euromissiles 
the same day that the Soviets had invaded Afghanistan.*°? Finally, the Soviet 
archives show that the decision was made by a small group in the Politburo, 
which had ignored all external opinions (those of the military, Dobrynin’s, and 
those of the embassy in Kabul), moreover, for essentially defensive reasons: 
to avoid losing an important geopolitical pawn. But there was no question 
of a plan for regional domination, or a race to the warm seas, as Brzezinski 
suspected.?°° In his weekly report, titled “Afghanistan: An Aberration or a 
Symptom?,” Brzezinski positioned himself clearly in the “symptom” camp, 
and he cited the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, which designated the south and 
the regions leading to the Indian Ocean as the natural zones of expansion for 
the USSR (an interpretation that has been challenged).?°! 

On this specific point, the liberal doves were right when they insisted, 
countering Brzezinski, that the Soviet invasion was primarily defensive. The 
fact remains that it was disturbing, easy to interpret as a stage in a concerted 
project of Soviet self-assertion, one preceded by other advances since 1975 and 
announcing future offensives—all this in a climate of pessimism about Ameri- 
ca’s declining power. In addition, it was always possible that the Soviet Union, 
even if it had no immediate designs beyond Afghanistan, would acquire some 
later, drawn along by the logic of its own expansion, according to the adage “the 
more you have the more you want.” Even Vance insisted on reacting firmly to 
the invasion. Thus, a vicious circle emerges that grew out of mutual blindness 
and led to the new Cold War; in hindsight, there seems to have been no way 
out. As Brzezinski remarked: “I don’t think I appreciated the extent to which 
the Soviet leadership at the top over time had become sclerotic, and prisoner 
almost of the institutional dynamics of their own system. Because if you read 
now, the transcripts of the discussions in the Politburo on Afghanistan, and also 
some of the warnings of the Soviet military, you realize that you were dealing 
with a leadership that was operating in some sort of world actually divorced 
from reality, and of very low intellectual capability.” 762 

One final remark to complete the evidence for this less-than-convincing trial 
of Brzezinski as the one who launched a new Cold War. In hindsight, an essential 
element appears that counted for much more than the background briefings 
and other stentorious declarations made by the national security adviser to 
feed the vicious circle of the Cold War: it was Carter’s human rights policies, 


whose destabilizing impact on the Soviet leadership has been considerably 
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underestimated. A recently declassified American intelligence report from 1978, 
for example, indicates that the Soviets had been hoping for a Ford victory in 
1976, for they had counted on being able to continue the direct secret dis- 
cussions they had had with Nixon and then Kissinger, discussions that they 
counted among their main postwar successes. Not only were they irritated 
by the lower priority Carter and Brzezinski (but not Vance) gave the bilateral 
relation, they were also very annoyed by the interference in the area of human 
rights, which seemed to them a violation of the code of détente.?°? The letter 
to Sakharov and the launching of the human rights campaign were greeted 
with a mix of incomprehension and anger, and that is what contributed the 
most to changing the climate of bilateral relations. Robert Pastor, a former 


member of Brzezinski’s Nsc, explains: 


With the detachment of thirty years, it now appears that the late 1970s 
were a period when the Soviet Union was feeling as if it were on an 
upward trajectory and could begin to play the kind of global role that the 
United States had played before Vietnam. At the same time, Carter, who 
was viewed by the American public as more accommodating, was actually 
tougher on the Soviets than his predecessors, not just in buttressing NATO 
but in a new area—human rights—which was de-legitimizing and thus 
more threatening. Previous presidents had criticized the Communists for 
political repression, but Carter was the first U.S. President to enhance the 
credibility of the argument by applying human rights globally—against 
friendly, right-wing regimes as well as against unfriendly Communist 


regimes.7°4 


Tie American president’s national security adviser, who really appeared in 
the modern form only in the 1960s with McGeorge Bundy and Walt Rostow, 
has two fundamental missions. The first is to coordinate the formulation of 
American foreign policy by making sure that the president's decisions result 
from a process that has taken into account the viewpoints of all the major 
protagonists (defense, foreign affairs, intelligence, and so on) and that they are 
then actually implemented by each agency. The second is to advise and protect 
the president, by looking out for his political interests rather than those of a 


bureaucracy such as the State Department or the Pentagon. Thus the adviser’s 
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sole and unique “client” is the president. Beyond these two tasks, in which 
he is helped by the nsc team (about thirty-five people, under Brzezinski), 
the national security adviser can participate in the orientation of American 
foreign policy and give his opinion, can be the administration’s spokesperson 
in this area, and can sometimes even negotiate himself—at which point he 
is impinging on the role of the secretary of state. In the continuum that goes 
from the role of simple coordinator and adviser to that of originator and even 
kingpin of American foreign policy, Kissinger represents the extreme point of 
activism, while Brzezinski is positioned a few notches behind—but still within 
the most activist part of the spectrum. 

To draw up Brzezinski’s personal balance sheet for the White House years 
thus amounts to evaluating his performance in carrying out his two principal 
missions and the related tasks that he chose to take on. An initial observation 
is called for: if the president is in fact the national security adviser’s only “cli- 
ent,” he is therefore the adviser’s most important evaluator. By this measure, 
Brzezinski acquitted himself well, since Jimmy Carter appreciated his work 
and seemed prepared to reappoint him to his position for a second term. 

There were certainly some glitches in the Nsc’s machinery, owing to a lack 
of vigilance for which Brzezinski reproached himself in his memoirs. The 
joint memorandum on the Israeli-Arab conflict with the USSR of October 1, 
1977, provides one example. Brzezinski advised Carter to approve the text, 
which was based on an initial Soviet document that had been revised by the 
State Department, but he failed to show it to the internal Nsc advisers (who 
would have had objections), and the affair had disastrous repercussion both 
at home and abroad.?® The reversal on the production of a neutron bomb 
offers another example of a failure to protect the president, as Richard Neustadt 
points out.?°° In his memoirs, Brzezinski explained that he had not grasped the 
full extent of the president’s reticence about that weapon, and he had allowed 
the bureaucratic processes and the negotiations with the Europeans to proceed 
between August 1977 and March 1978, by which point it had become much 
more awkward to back out.?°7 

But these “glitches” in the Nsc machine were rare, especially consider- 
ing the high-pressure atmosphere in which Brzezinski worked during those 
years. There were two more serious problems at the core of the national 
security adviser’s responsibilities for which Brzezinski can be reproached: the 


cacophony of the administration and a partial failure to integrate its various 
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foreign policy objectives strategically: in short, the “failure of leadership” for 
which Carter has been criticized. 

On June 8, 1978, ten days after Brzezinski returned from Beijing and after he 
had made his famous anti-Soviet pronouncements on Meet the Press, fourteen 
members of the House Foreign Relations Committee sent a letter to Secretary 
of State Vance asking him to dispel “the doubts and confusion” as to the admin- 
istration’s position on crucial foreign policy issues such as Soviet-American 
relations and the Horn of Africa: who really spoke for the administration??°8 
Congress was not the only entity to be disoriented. “ ‘I just don’t know what to 
report anymore, said a prominent ambassador in Washington. “Dr. Brzezinski 
is up, then down. Vance is up, then down. It all goes so fast, and we don’t know 
what to expect.’ ”26? 

The disagreements within the Carter administration posed two sets of prob- 
lems, one having to do with external communications, the other with the 
substance of American foreign policy. The paradox is that the tensions between 
Vance and Brzezinski were not as severe as the press suggested. Yet if the press 
described them that way, it was not solely in the interest of sensationalism; it was 
also because the spectacle offered by the administration was disconcerting for 
outside observers. There was no way to know that, despite the partial disagree- 
ments between his two subordinates, Carter was satisfied with the advice he was 
getting. Thus the image projected to the public and the world at large was the 
catastrophic one of an administration at war with itself, and this reinforced the 
negative image of Carter as hesitant, bouncing back and forth between advisers, 
incapable of making decisions. 

The question, then, is what Brzezinski could have done to keep Carter 
from being perceived that way. The problem was that he himself was caught 
in a contradiction between defending the position he believed to be correct, 
which required him to stand up to Vance, and, on the other hand, protecting 
the president’s interests, which could require him to keep a lower profile in 
order to give the administration a veneer of coherence. Yet he felt that it was 
precisely by defending a stronger line that he was really protecting the president 
(from an attack by the right, from an image of weakness, from the risk that 
the sALT agreement would not be ratified, and so on). To complicate things 
further, Carter asked him to intervene with the media, which exacerbated the 
rivalry with the State Department and the impression of cacophony. In short, 


the origin of the contradiction lay primarily in the very functions of a national 
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security adviser, and only Jimmy Carter himself could really have put an end 
to the detrimental confusion. 

Brzezinski himself faced the problem head on. On February 24, 1979, he 
explained to Carter that the press, fascinated by the alleged Vance-Brzezinski 
rivalry, had exploited and magnified it. Although such phenomena had occurred 
in previous administrations, for example among Franklin Roosevelt’s advisers, 
the president had been seen as a manipulator of these divisions and as their 
beneficiary, rather than as a victim tottering between out-of-control advisers. 
Brzezinski advised Carter to follow Roosevelt’s example and use his two advis- 
ers in a role-reversing way: he should send Vance to Beijing and Brzezinski to 
Moscow, thus demonstrating presidential authority and the fact that he was 
holding to a single political line, his own. In the absence of that sort of initia- 
tive, Brzezinski recommended having Vance make a major hawkish speech, 
while he himself would make a speech about the importance of détente and 
the interest of a SALT agreement.?”° Carter does not seem to have reacted to 
that proposal. Moreover, it appears that he never fully appreciated the extent 
of the damage caused by the outside perception of a divided administration, 
as he himself was satisfied with the way it was working, and even his memoirs 
minimize the problem.?7! 

The problem went beyond questions of image. One of the dramas with 
Jimmy Carter was that he was often unable or unwilling to prioritize among 
the various foreign policy objectives, or even to make a decision, to choose in a 
timely fashion between the two options presented to him, often embodied by 
Vance and Brzezinski. Could the latter have done more to ensure more politi- 
cal coherence? After all, strategic integration was one of the national security 
adviser’s essential tasks, whereas the secretary of state had the primary mission 
of ensuring good relations between America and the rest of the world. The fact 
was that the Carter administration’s objectives were sometimes in conflict with 
one another, especially in the early stages. 

Thus the policy of nuclear nonproliferation clashed with the desire to 
improve trilateral relations, and it suffered in addition from the lack of 
European and Japanese support; it was also burdened by the promotion of 
human rights. Odom has provided a concrete example: Pakistan, an ally, 
found itself confronted with the nuclear non-proliferation policy at the same 
time that the Carter administration was trying to establish controls on the 


export of conventional weapons—but the restriction on the possibility of 
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buying conventional weapons only incited proliferation.*”? The effects of the 
administration’s human rights policy on allied nondemocratic regimes (South 
Korea and Iran, for example), their rejection by allied regimes (France and 
Germany in particular), and their impact on the USSR were underestimated 
worldwide, and the ardor of the White House had to be tempered. But it was 
on the relations with the Soviet Union and with Iran that the lack of strategic 
integration was felt most powerfully. Carter’s inability to arbitrate between 
Vance and Brzezinski led to the adoption of a confused and detrimental policy 
both in terms of the administration’s image and in terms of the signals sent 
to the other international players. 

In both cases, Brzezinski faced the same dilemma. Should he take on the 
role of simple foreign policy coordinator in order to reinforce the unity of the 
administration and the coherence of its political line, while betraying his own 
convictions and his responsibility to give the best possible advice to the presi- 
dent? Or should he actively defend his point of view even if that meant causing 
harmful friction, while failing in his responsibility to formulate a harmoni- 
ous foreign policy? Through his clear choice of the second option, Brzezinski 
sometimes amplified the effects of Carter’s indecisiveness. Because the president 
had trouble making up his mind, the presentation of stubbornly defended 
contrasting options may have exacerbated his dilemma, with lack of choice as 


the result. On Iran, for example, Brzezinski explains: 


The problem I think is that neither my strategy or Vance’s strategy were 
ever given a full-scale trial, or maybe another way of putting it: neither 
one or the other was ever the choice. Much of the problem was that it 
was like this all the time. And I don’t want to blame anybody, particularly 
for that, because I understand how difficult that was for the President 
but it just was never in my view, sharply enough decided which way to 
go. And so we were on the one hand, giving instructions to the Shah; I 
was [sic]: “toughen up, declare and impose martial law, and then after 
that make reforms,” and at the same time there were messages to Sullivan 


or from Sullivan undercutting the credibility of that, and so forth.?7% 


The source of the problem must be sought in the direction of the president 
himself, whether it was the juxtaposition of contradictory objectives or an 


inability to decide. Brzezinski confirmed the image of a Carter immersed in 
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the technical details of all the issues, which he mastered like no president 
before him, but without ever managing to be decisive. He even compared 
him to a sculptor who does not know when to put his chisel down.?”4 Brzez- 
inski was powerful enough to have substantial influence on Carter, and he 
could dissuade him from following the path recommended by Vance, but 
he was not powerful enough to force him to make a decision or to adopt his 
own recommendations wholesale. Seweryn Bialer, Brzezinski’s successor at 
Columbias Research Institute on International Change, explained to Time 
Magazine in 1980 that he disagreed with many aspects of the administration’s 
foreign policy, and especially its inability to formulate a clear, firm line, but 
he did not blame Brzezinski. “It’s the President’s fault. My disappointment 
with Brzezinski is that he cannot change the President to make him less 
spasmodic.”*7° 

Certain of Brzezinski’s critics have gone further, judging that the national 
security adviser amplified the weaknesses in Carter’s personality. Far from leading 
him to adopt a clearer line, far from stabilizing him, according to the historian 
John Lewis Gaddis: “Brzezinski played a role that was more eccentric than cen- 
tralizing, jumping from one tactical move to another with a kind of frenetic 
superficiality that induced uneasiness more often than insight among those 
looking to him for a coherent world view.”?7° The journalist Strobe Talbott 


went even further, in a portrait devoted to Brzezinski in 1980: 


While the National Security Adviser cannot be blamed for the recent 
misfortunes that have befallen the U.S. or for the President’s own failures 
of leadership, Brzezinski is personally responsible for exacerbating insti- 
tutional tensions within the Government, needlessly agitating foreign 
leaders with his penchant for braggadocio, and sowing confusion with 
pronouncements that too often sound like geostrategic gobbledygook. 
Thus he has contributed to the impression so widespread at home and 
abroad of an Administration that is impetuous and in disarray. In that 
sense, Brzezinski is unquestionably part of Carter’s overall political prob- 
lem, now as the President faces the election and later if he gets a second 


term.?77 


Talbott also explained that Brzezinski’s taste for concepts and arresting 


formulas (the arc of crisis, the influentials, and so on), and his endless capacity 
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for inventing new ones ultimately amplified the impression of a lack of direc- 
tion and an absence of strategic integration. In short, instead of providing 
ballast, as the role of national security adviser demands, in Talbott’s view 
Brzezinski accentuated the zigzags of the administration. 

All these criticisms have some truth in them, but they exaggerate the situ- 
ation. First, Carter was fully conscious of the character traits of his national 
security adviser, and he said explicitly that he had hired him for his creativity, 
which he felt able to manage and use to his own benefit.?”® Next, Brzezinski 
indeed occasionally made some outlandish proposals, but he also fulfilled his 
role as national security adviser by offering the administration a coherent overall 
framework and a plan of action—something that Vance did not do. Finally, 
this framework for action did in fact lead to several undeniable successes, so 
that in all fairness it must be said that, beyond the failures, most notably those 
of 1980 (above all Iran), the Carter White House defended American interests 
in an effective way in a troubled period, and the national security adviser— 


whatever his shortcomings—had considerable responsibility for this outcome. 


“Tass debate raises the question that has to do with the link between Brzezin- 
ski’s concepts and his advice to Jimmy Carter during the four years in the 
White House. Did ideas matter? The solid base of opinions that Brzezinski 
had acquired prior to 1977 was indeed the one that served him well in his 
advice to the president. By contrast, the relative unimportance of his uni- 
versity work was confirmed: it was not Dr. Brzezinski who advised Jimmy 
Carter, it was the man Zbigniew Brzezinski, with his past, his origins, 
and his convictions. He himself, evoking the origins of his political ideas, 
stresses that the social sciences were not much help to him: “But, generally 
speaking, I was never particularly overwhelmed by what might be called 
the stars in the different disciplines of social sciences, I thought that was 
increasingly theorizing of an abstract, quasi-philosophical type, not really 
helpful in actual decisions. I liked more this sort of combination of experi- 
ence, professionalism and some academic background but sort of a mixture 
of that. That’s the kind of staff I tried to have, actually. Huntington was a 
good example of that.”?7? 

Rather than referring to his university studies, Brzezinski mentions several 


sources to account for his ideas: his childhood in the context of the Cold 
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War; his political education in the America of the 1950s, and especially his 
discovery of the limits of political slogans such as “rollback”; and his contact 
with various organizations such as the Congress for Cultural Freedom.?°° 
It was not his university past that served him in his bureaucratic struggles 
or in the domestic policy considerations that he had to incorporate into his 
recommendations.*8! 

Nevertheless, his academic past shows up indirectly, in the remarkable 
continuity in terms of his approach, his grasp of the world, and his intellectual 
reflexes. Brzezinski’s Nsc represented a powerful concentration of gray matter, 
and it was organized with the hierarchical flexibility of a research center, even 
including a weekly seminar. Throughout those four years, Brzezinski himself 
used the intellectual tools evoked earlier: typologies, scenarios, historical analo- 
gies, and even constant assessments in the form of grade reports (he was much 
more indulgent than when he graded the Nixon administration, and Carter 
reproached him for this).78? 

Another aspect of Brzezinski’s academic background came through in his 
insistence on political intelligence. He had always had an excellent knowledge 
of the countries in which he specialized, filling in gaps through books and 
the press and frequent travels, and he complained on many occasions about 
the poor quality of the reports he received from the cra or from the embassies. 
In his way of thinking, only the most solid knowledge could lead to good 
political decisions. Chapter 5 discussed his opposition to Marshall Shulman, 
also a professor of Soviet studies from Columbia, on the subject of aid to the 
Soviet nationalities: it was not so much that he found Shulman too “dovish,” 
but he considered the latter, who was after all an expert on the USSR, embar- 
rassingly ignorant. Shulman believed in the idea of a “Soviet nationality” that 
had been created and was presumed to have supplanted the old nationalist and 
identitary allegiances.?8? In November 1978, for example, Brzezinski reacted 
very strongly to the flagrant failure of the c1a and the embassy in Tehran to 
predict the troubles that threatened the shah’s regime. He asked his deputy 
Gary Sick for an assessment of the quality of the intelligence being received 
from Iran—Sick found it superficial—and he requested a meeting with Cyrus 
Vance and cia director Stansfield Turner to take measures designed to increase 
the level of political intelligence; he also alerted the president.?°4 

It is in this in-between zone, where the academic background plays a 


highly substantial intellectual role, that the origin of Brzezinski’s ideas must 
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Table 6.3. First Six Months: An Academic Exercise in Self-Criticism 


Brzezinskis Grades Carters Marginal Annotations 
Basic Spirit | A 
Fundamental Assumptions | A-—/B+ 
Specific policies 
US. Soviet | B+ | j 
Middle East | A- | | 
Trilateralism | | 
South Africa | B | T 
African Crises | A 
China | C+ 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation ; B 
Arms Transfers | B+ | L 
Latin America B+ 
Eastern Europe | D 
South asii : Š | You're too generous—we must 
Korea ! A— ! (a) have clear goals and 
Defense Policy A- (b) be tenacious 


Source: Weekly Report #23, July 29, 1977, Box 33—41, Brzezinski Collection, Carter Library. 


be sought. This reflection can be concluded with a mention of two examples 
of important issues in which his approach was inspired by his reflections in 
earlier years—but for which he himself has pointed out the limits of his 
knowledge: Soviet strategy and the Iranian revolution. Recall the histori- 
cal reminder he addressed to Carter, after the Soviets invaded Afghanistan, 
about the natural expansionist tendency of the USSR, basing his argument 
on an interpretation of the exchanges between Molotov and Ribbentrop.?85 
In another weekly report, Brzezinski used a historical analogy. Whereas Bis- 
marck had managed to keep Germany from being surrounded, his successors 
did not have his skills, and, through their provocations and their clumsiness 
they gave rise precisely to the alliances they wanted to avoid, first between 
France and Russia, then between France and Great Britain. This was exactly 


what the Soviets were in the process of doing, Brzezinski explained, pushing 
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China into the arms of the United States and Japan, and inciting Europe to 
close ranks within NATO.?8° 

Similarly, his approach to the Iranian revolution, for want of specific infor- 
mation about the country, was largely informed by his reflections on the French 
and the Russian revolutions—and even the student revolt at Columbia. In an 
article written for The New Republic in 1968, he had proposed an analysis of 
revolutions and counterrevolutions, and in particular of the errors committed 
by the powers in place in their response to the revolutionaries. In particular, 
he mentioned the failure to respond quickly enough, engagement in negotia- 
tions that dragged on and led to radicalization, offering concessions without a 
political quid pro quo, using force in the short run without attacking the heart 
of the revolutionary movement, and failing to introduce immediate reforms 
after putting down the uprising.?8” The very same analytic grid can be found 
in his recommendations to Jimmy Carter and even in recommendations made 
directly to the shah of Iran. However, a number of murky areas remain. When 


asked what mattered in his vision of the case, he answered; 


Well, there is no doubt that from a historical point of view, my inter- 
est in the dynamics of the French Revolution and what they did on 
the populace level, the whole notion of global awakening, starting 
with the French Revolution and my understanding of the dynamics of 
the Bolshevik revolution, and how revolutions tend to move towards 
extremes. Also, my sense that some of them could have been averted 
had the Anciens Régimes in either case been more intelligent and more 
decisive. But then at the same time, some degree of ignorance. I wasn’t 
really alert to the specificity particularly on the fanatical side of the Shia 
manifestation of Islam. I had generalized but not specialized knowledge 
of that, but I probably therefore underestimated the contagious and 
extremist aspect of that phenomenon. I probably also initially at least 
thought too much that the Tudeh party was as much as a danger as this 
and I didn’t anticipate that it would fade as quickly when Khomeini 


took over.?88 


Beyond this chiaroscuro where knowledge is concerned, one of the intel- 
lectual resources that counted the most in Brzezinski’s approach was the atten- 


tion he paid to change. For example, he had renamed his Research Institute 
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on Communist Affairs at Columbia the Research Institute on International 
Change in 1975. Then since the 1960s he had kept his eyes on the emerging 
tendencies of the international system—an attentiveness embodied in his books 
Between Two Ages and “America in a New World.” Unlike Kissinger, who 
found himself increasingly out of step with the changing world of the 1970s, 
Brzezinski attempted to adapt his view of international affairs—even when that 
meant a return to the Cold War; and he was right, in a sense, before the rest of 
the administration caught up. Revisiting the intellectual lessons of those four 
years when he exercised power, he ultimately insisted on the importance of 
having reflected on “the subtleties and complexities of change, and the limits 


of our capacity to understand.”?®? 


5 
The Age of Authority 


A few minutes after noon on January 20, 1981, Zbigniew Brzezinski left his 
office in the White House to begin a new stage of his life. At the age of fifty- 
two, he found himself back in the “between-two-worlds” atmosphere of think 
tanks, universities, and political commentary, but this time as an established 
and influential actor in discussions of international affairs. In short, he was an 
authority. 

The attention still accorded to him after 1981 was not won on the basis of 
his former glory alone. Brzezinski’s regular publications, his interventions in 
the media, his participation in groups of experts or “Wise Men,” his access to 
decision makers at the highest level, and his occasional official or semi-official 
missions confirmed him in the eyes of the public and of politicians, year after 
year, as an authority, a reference in the world of foreign affairs. Up until his death 
in May 2017, the question was routinely asked by observers of international 
crises: What does Brzezinski think about it? 

This chapter covers the more than three decades that followed Brzezinski’s 
departure from the White House, recounts the rest of his career, and tracks 
his role in the major debates over foreign affairs in which he participated: the 
fall of the USSR (a lifelong goal); the evolution of Europe, most markedly 
in the east (the fate of Poland, the expansion of NATO, relations with Russia) 
and in the south (the wars in the Balkans); the 9/11 attacks on US soil; the 
wars in Afghanistan and Iraq; the crises in the Near East; China’s increasing 
power; and Russia’s renewed assertiveness. Brzezinski’s life remained closely 
identified with the international destiny of the United States, and thus with 
the larger story of our world. 
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360 ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI 
A Hawkish Democrat during the Reagan Years 


In Power and Principle, Brzezinski explained that as soon as he arrived at the 


White House he began preparing his return to ordinary life. 


During the preceding four years I had often reminded myself— 
deliberately—that being in the White House was an exceptional and 
very transitory period in my life. Frankly, I enjoyed it enormously but 
I also sensed how easy it would be to become attached to the trappings 
of power and to become totally enveloped in its aura. I was determined 
not to become the captive of my temporarily exalted status, or to take 
it for granted, or to yearn for it when it was over. I conditioned myself 
to view my White House experience as a unique chapter in my life, self- 
contained and not repeatable. This helped me to retain some sense of 
perspective about it all and to be detached about its end. “Decompression” 


was not a problem.! 


After leaving the White House, he joined the Center for Strategic and Interna- 
tional Studies (cs1s), which was housed in Georgetown University at the time; 
its founder David Abshire had succeeded in attracting Brzezinski as a “senior 
adviser” alongside Henry Kissinger, Harold Brown, and James Schlesinger (with 
the latter playing a crucial role in convincing him to accept). Until his final 
days, Brzezinski retained an office at Csts; for more than three decades his active 
presence had accrued to the reputation of the think tank, including in its most 
difficult moments.” At csts he resumed the old habit of meeting with his friends 
and former associates from the Nsc for a weekly “brown bag lunch,” a practice 
he later observed at the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced International Stu- 
dies (sars).? 

His work at csts was only part-time. It allowed him to have an office in 
Washington; predictably, he served as a consultant and gave numerous talks; 
he was as highly valued a presence as Kissinger on the lecture circuit.4 He also 
resumed his academic activities, slipping back into his position at Columbia—a 
smooth transition that was by no means guaranteed in advance. The relations 
between academics who had “gone over to the dark side”’—to positions of 
authority—and their colleagues could be difficult. For example, Walt Rostow 
had not been able to return to his position at MIT in 1969, and Kissinger 


had given up a position at Columbia in 1977 because of student and faculty 
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protests. In the fall of 1981, during a reunion at Columbia, Brzezinski had lunch 
with colleagues from the School of International and Public Affairs and then 
engaged in dialogue with students, who crowded into an auditorium to hear 
his stories and his analyses of the four years he had spent exercising power at 
the highest level.* During the fall semester that year he resumed teaching regu- 
larly at Columbia, commuting to New York every week. In 1989, sais founder 
Paul Nitze recruited him—against Georgetown’s competing offer—to join the 
faculty at the sars campus in Washington. He taught there on a weekly basis 
until 1997, and after that continued to give regular lectures and participate in 
the intellectual life of sats.® 

During the summer of 1981, the entire Brzezinski family made an extraor- 
dinary trip to China at the personal invitation of Deng Xiaoping. They 
traveled along the route of the Long March of Mao Zedong and the Chinese 
Red Army of 1934—1935—-a route passing through provinces often closed 
to foreign visitors. Those two weeks offered an exceptional family experi- 
ence: the Brzezinskis discovered remote regions in a China that had not yet 
opened up to modernity, but in which Deng’s early reforms were beginning 
to take hold. In the villages of Guizhou Province, they were sometimes the 
first Westerners the locals had ever seen; the latest model Polaroid camera 
Brzezinski had brought along gave them instant popularity. They stopped 
at historic sites along the Long March, walked over suspension bridges, ate 
salamanders and dog stew, and avoided deadly floods and landslides in Sich- 
uan Province. Brzezinski could not help collecting political impressions of 
the Chinese people he met; he wrote them up in an article for Life Magazine 
that was equal parts popular and political.” 

He was not taken in by this glamorous adventure, however.® He knew per- 
fectly well that the trip was part of a Chinese calculation that involved cultivating 
influential American figures (Kissinger, Brzezinski, and Alexander Haig, in par- 
ticular). By offering privileged treatment to win their good graces, the Chinese 
hoped to turn them into linchpins of better relations with the United States.? 
The family was accompanied by the Chinese ambassador to Britain, who knew 
Brzezinski because he had been Deng Xiaoping’s translator during the latter’s 
visit to Washington, and in that capacity had been to dinner at the Brzezinskis’. 
(China’s ambassador to the United States had flatly refused to play the role of 
guide because of the rustic nature of the Brzezinskis’ trip.) An army escort also 


stayed with them throughout their travels. 
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The fact remains that throughout the 1980s Brzezinski continued to see 
China, with which he had normalized diplomatic relations, as an essential 
counterweight to the USSR—so much so that he was concerned about the 
Reagan administration’s tentative moves toward semi-diplomatic relations with 
‘Taiwan. In June 1989, however, given the repression in Tiananmen Square and 
the fall of the Berlin Wall, a new inflection could be observed in his approach. 
He became more critical of the Beijing government and of its treatment of 
human rights; indeed, he was among those who demanded that China’s most- 
favored-nation status be revoked.!° 

Back in Washington, Brzezinski plunged once again into the controversies 
that had accompanied his White House years. Before leaving office in 1981, he 
had faced attacks by administration members. Critics included, for example, 
Donald McHenry, the ambassador to the United Nations, who publicly criti- 
cized Brzezinski for having communicated too much and impinged on the role of 
the secretary of state. Hodding Carter, in an interview with Playboy, character- 
ized Brzezinski as a “second-rate thinker” who took himself to be a Kissinger 
but was not cut from the same cloth.!! Brzezinski faced a much larger repu- 
tational challenge, however. The image of the Carter administration, despite 
several tangible successes in foreign policy, suffered disproportionately from its 
failures (primarily, the Iranian hostage crisis and the impression of weakness it 
had fostered) and from Carter’s inability to win reelection. 

To fight off that dark legend and also to defend his own record, Brzezinski 
worked all through 1981 and 1982 on a memoir of his years as the president’s 
national security adviser. He turned for support in particular to Madeleine 
Albright, who helped him structure the book and clarify his approach and his 
memories; it was an experience in friendship in the continuity of their shared 
NSC experience. !? The book that resulted, Power and Principle, is substantial, 
precise, and complete. Drawing—sometimes verbatim—on Brzezinski’s per- 
sonal diary, it also excerpted original documents including the confidential 
weekly reports he prepared for the president. As an overall theme, Carter 
administration policies were presented under the overall theme of tension 
between realism and idealism (above all in the area of human rights), but 
Brzezinski, writing these memoirs with a strong sense of democratic duty to 
provide transparency, also developed other themes that shed light on the 
workings of power—in particular, the bureaucratic tensions between the Nsc 


and the State Department. 
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On April 6, 1983, nearly three hundred people attended an elegant reception 
in the headquarters of the Organization of American States, in close proximity 
to the White House; they had been invited by Brzezinski and his editor to the 
launch of Power and Principle. But the reception was as notable for the absences 
as for the luminaries among the guests. Cyrus Vance, Edmund Muskie, and 
Walter Mondale stayed away, as did Hodding Carter, William Sullivan, Robert 
Strauss, and others skewered in the book.!3 Reviews, even the positive ones, all 
focused on the same aspect of the book—its personal attacks and revelations— 
and concluded that Brzezinski was going beyond a “kiss-and-tell” treatment. 
He was spitting in the soup and settling scores. Indeed, Power and Principle 
denigrated the wasp elite and Vance’s legalistic approach; it mocked how 
Mondale took out his comb before every meeting (and, more substantially, 
described Mondale as taking foreign policy positions solely based on domes- 
tic calculations). Brzezinski recalled the president’s negative impressions of 
various figures: Helmut Schmidt, for example, had been seen as “a bully and 
a hypocrite.”!4 Of course, the book offered much more than this that was 
worthwhile, but the dismissive remarks and damning judgments obscured the 
rest. Stanley Hoffmann, who was familiar with Kissinger’s The White House 
Years and Years of Upheaval, summed up how Brzezinski’s approach differed: 
“Henry Kissinger’s memoirs are a monument carefully erected as an appeal to 
history. Reading them is like following a proud architect who points out the 
grandeur of his conception, the vistas outside, the spacious rooms inside, a 
sumptuous gallery of portraits, and an odd philosophical library. Brzezinski’s 
recollections are straight and swift. Indeed, they remind one of a fighter plane 
that flies much of the way on automatic pilot, strafing enemy targets, and also, 
here and there, in passing, hitting friendly positions.” 15 

For the first few months, the book’s reception in the press was rather negative. 
Leaving aside the scathing critiques by Brzezinski’s known enemies (from George 
Ball to Gaddis Smith, who demolished the book in a few lines in Foreign Affairs, 
to the former secretary for human rights Patricia Derian, who called the book 
“ludicrous garbage”), the critiques mainly came in two flavors.!° First, the 
candid narrative of Brzezinski’s victories and failures in the bureaucratic game 
gave journalists (such as Flora Lewis of the New York Times and Jim Hoagland 
of the Washington Post) a powerful sense of justification. Whereas Brzezinski had 
always reproached the press for being interested only in the personal angle and 


for exaggerating his struggles with Vance, here he offered a chronicle showing 
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that these things had indeed mattered to the conduct of American foreign 
policy. This in turn led some to hold the book up as evidence that the functions 
of the national security adviser really needed to be reformed—especially after 
the vagaries of Kissinger and Brzezinski, since they had not been able to serve 
as impartial arbiters. The mistakes that multiplied under Carter (the Soviet 
participation in the attempt to settle the Israeli-Arab conflict, the neutron 
bomb, the Soviet brigade in Cuba, the Iran hostage affair, and so on) made 
this seem all the more true. 

The second criticism leveled by some commentators was that the book 
proved Brzezinski understood neither the American political system (since it 
said virtually nothing about Congress or the press) nor President Carter’s pro- 
found moral aspirations. He simply plastered a falsely elaborate system made 
up of dubious concepts and slogans onto a complex international system. In 
retrospect, this decidedly cool reception is not surprising. In an atmosphere 
of strong political polarization, the author intentionally wrote with a fiery 
candor which was clearly not in his publisher’s interest to dampen. After all, 
the New York Times published four articles on Power and Principle (including 
joint reviews of Brzezinski’s book and one by Vance), and the Washington Post 
published three. If the goal was to attract attention, it was met.!7 

The book’s reception was the mirror of what its author would experience 
from the Democrats at the end of Carter’s term. At the Democratic Convention 
in New York, in August 1980, he was booed during his talk. But he held his own, 
maintaining his consistent political line despite the attacks. A few weeks after 
Carter’s electoral defeat, at the end of November 1980, Brzezinski lambasted 
the “escapism” that marked the party’s attitude toward questions of power 
and toward the USSR in general. In an interview with the New York Times, he 
said: “I think the Democratic Party damages itself when it moves excessively 
to the left and if it becomes excessively preoccupied with what might be called 
the do-gooders agenda in international affairs.” 18 

This increased distancing from the Democrats does not mean that Brzezinski 
supported the Reagan administration. After a short period of silence on the 
subject, he sounded the alarm in December 1981: “If present trends continue, 
American foreign policy is likely to be in a state of general crisis by the spring of 
1982. What makes matters potentially even worse is that this could coincide with 
a serious economic downturn, causing the overall global position of the United 


States to be placed in jeopardy.” 1° He proceeded to make a wholesale critique of 
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Reagan diplomacy, starting with the abandonment of the Israel-Palestine peace 
process launched at Camp David, and continuing with the deterioration of ties 
with China, the wave of European pacifism around Euromissiles, the growing 
alienation of the Third World, the chaos in the decision-making process, and 
a worst-case policy toward Poland (by which the administration blocked its 
participation in the International Monetary Fund). He attributed the latter to 
the absence of a carefully thought-out strategy and to a “simple-minded anti- 
Communist perspective.” 

On December 13, 1981, only a few days after the article’s publication, Wojciech 
Jaruzelski imposed martial law in Poland, and all the leaders of the Solidarity 
Movement were arrested.”° Brzezinski condemned the Reagan administration, 
which had abandoned the policy he had followed with Carter of warning the 
Communist leaders (and the leaders of Solidarity) of rumored moves—a policy 
that could have warded off the coup d’état.2! He could make this assertion with 
confidence in part because he knew that the American government had been 
kept very well informed by a mole within the Polish military staff. Since 1972, 
Colonel Ryszard Kuklinski, because he resented Soviet domination and feared 
that Poland would be the first victim of an American-Soviet nuclear exchange, 
risked his life by turning over thousands of pages of Warsaw Pact plans to the 
cia. He kept the Americans up to date on all Moscow’s and Warsaw’s projects, as 
well as on Poland more generally and the repression of Solidarity. In 1981, shortly 
before the military coup, he realized that his activities had been discovered, 
and he and his family were spirited out to the United States on an emergency 
basis.?? Five years later, in 1986, General Jaruzelskis government revealed the 
whole story, and profited from it to stress that the Reagan administration had 
in fact had in its possession the plans for a coup @’état, but had said nothing 
and had not warned the Solidarity leaders, which might have resulted in the 
failure of the operation.?? Later, Jaruzelski asserted that that silence had in 
effect been interpreted as a green light, confirming Brzezinski’s opinion that 
the Reagan administration had been indifferent to the fate of Poland and had 
preferred the worst-case scenario, the imposition of martial law, over support 
for Solidarity.?4 In 1997 Brzezinski made great efforts to rehabilitate Kuklinski, 
who was viewed as a traitor in Poland. 

In the meantime, Brzezinski was not happy with Reagan’s policy. He attacked 
the administration’s incoherent stance toward the Middle East, and while he 


was not opposed to taking a firm line with the USSR, he found it dangerous 
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not to have paths for dialogue with Moscow, all the more so because the 
West was divided, mostly on the question of Euromissiles. He went back to 
suggestions he had made in the 1970s. These included regular US-USSR sum- 
mits (in fact, before Reagan’s second term began in 1985, there were none), 
a serious resumption of negotiations over arms control, a plan for Western 
European support for Eastern Europe and Poland in particular, and a warming 
of relations with China to ensure that Moscow and Beijing did not reconcile 
at America’s expense.”? Drawing up a balance sheet in 1986, just before the 
revelation of the Iran-Contra affair, Brzezinski acknowledged that Reagan 
had achieved some successes, chief among them the restoration of America’s 
confidence in itself. He was severe, however, in his criticism of Reagan’s passiv- 
ity on the Israeli-Arab negotiations and on the question of apartheid in South 
Africa. Similarly, he criticized Reagan on Central America, where Brzezinski 
recommended a harder line in Nicaragua. As for the deficits in the budget and 
in trade, these constituted a time bomb for the next president; they would 
weaken America’s position in the world.”° 

Brzezinski’s opposition to Reagan never reached the virulence of his opposi- 
tion to George W. Bush in the 2000s. In an ironic role-reversal, that stance made 
him a hero of the left wing of the Democratic Party. In both cases, he opposed 
the overly Manichean vision of a Republican administration, especially of the 
neoconservatives at its heart, and he criticized unilateralism and the absence of a 
developed strategic vision that would make it possible, for example, to strengthen 
the hand of the United States toward Europe and the Third World. He had 
supported Reagan’s general approach—that is, his firm line toward the USSR 
in a Cold War that needed to be won—and unlike many Democrats, he was 
not put off by Reagan personally. Yet he was only half-convinced by Bush’s 
initial responses to the September 11 attacks, and he violently opposed the war 
in Iraq. He also had little respect for George W. Bush personally. The Reagan 
administration he considered less dogmatic and, behind its inflamed rhetoric, 
ultimately more cautious than Bush’s—a reflection of America’s less dominant 
position in the international system. 

The distance between a Brzezinski moderately critical of the Reagan admin- 
istration and a Democratic Party for which anti-Reaganism became a political 
passion can be perceived, for example, in Brzezinski’s more or less favorable 
response to the Strategic Defense Initiative, the “Star Wars” project for anti- 


missile protection of the American territory announced by President Reagan 
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on March 23, 1983. To be sure, “launched without adequate preparation and 
formulated in vague and even utopian terms, the President’s Strategic Defense 
Initiative (sp1) invited criticism,” he conceded.?” But he did not believe it war- 
ranted the avalanche of criticism that it drew from its Democratic adversaries, 
who, during Walter Mondale’s 1984 campaign, advocated a nuclear freeze—an 
idea that Brzezinski considered “a hoax,” given the vagueness and naïveté of the 
notion. In reality, he wrote, sp1 offered the possibility of stabilizing the strategic 
American-Soviet relation in a potentially more effective way than the process 
of arms control alone. The idea was not to create an impenetrable shield above 
American cities and to move definitively beyond mutual assured destruction 
(MaD), but rather to use the spi system to force Moscow to reduce its arsenal 
of offensive missiles in exchange for discussions about its deployment—without 
which the system would have to be deployed quickly in order to increase Ameri- 
can security.?§ 

For all the attacks launched by Republicans on Carter’s foreign policy, Brzez- 
inski was perceived by them as the voice of anti-communist reason among the 
Democrats, and as a hawk. It is not surprising then that President Reagan— 
himself a former Democrat—and some of his advisers sought Brzezinski’s ser- 
vices. He was received at the White House on several occasions and appointed 
to several commissions, including the Presidents Chemical Warfare Commis- 
sion (1985), the President’s Intelligence Advisory Board (1985—1987), and the 
National Security Council-Defense Department Commission on Integrated 
Long-Term Strategy (1987—1988). 

In 1986, after the Iran-Contra scandal broke out, the president’s national 
security adviser, Admiral John Poindexter, was forced to resign. cra director 
William Casey recommended that Brzezinski be appointed Poindexter’s succes- 
sor. Secretary of State George Schultz recalled the suggestion in his memoirs: 
“T respected Brzezinski, but I thought that bringing back the Nsc adviser from 
the Carter Administration was a crazy idea,” especially after a scandal and with 
the confusion that surrounded the decision-making process under Reagan.?? 
On another occasion, Reagan thought of Brzezinski as a substitute for himself. 
Brzezinski got a call from Ed Meese, one of the president’s most influential 
advisers, who told him that the president was going to participate in an exercise 
that involved a simulated nuclear crisis, but that he could only attend the first 
two hours and that he wanted a replacement for the rest of the exercise who had 


some experience with the presidential role; he had thought of Brzezinski. The 
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latter was surprised, and recommended that Meese first verify that Secretary 
of State Schultz and Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger would accept 
the idea. It is not surprising that both proposed someone else for the role. 

During the summer of 1987, Brzezinski was consulted by Vice President 
George H.W. Bush, who had been a member of the Trilateral Commission, 
regarding a possible trip to Poland in view of his presidential campaign the 
following year. Brzezinski advised him to plan a trip resembling the one Carter 
had made ten years earlier, meeting some of the regime’s opponents as well as 
government officials. He served as intermediary with the regime and secured 
Jaruzelski’s consent that Bush could circulate freely and make contact with 
representatives of the Catholic Church and Solidarity, and also with the public 
at large. The trip, made in late September 1987, was a triumph. The vice presi- 
dent was met with acclamation by the Polish crowds. He visited the memorial 
to Father Jerzy Popieluszko (a dissident priest and a chaplain of Solidarity who 
had been assassinated by the regime three years earlier), then appeared on the 
balcony of the church alongside Solidarity leader Lech Watesa, both making 
the “V” for victory sign in front of banners showing the union colors. It was 
a bonus for the imagery of Bush’s campaign, and the message that Brzezinski 
wanted to get across had been transmitted: there could be no substantial eco- 
nomic support from the West without political reforms.?! 

The collaboration on the Polish trip undoubtedly encouraged Brzezinski 
to make a serious decision regarding the 1988 presidential election. He offered 
public support for the Republican candidate George H.W. Bush. He went as 
far as to be co-president of Bush’s foreign policy task force, briefing the candi- 
date regularly. Brzezinski made up his mind during the summer of 1988, when 
the Democratic candidate Michael Dukakis was leading by seventeen points 
in the polls; this was in no way a career-driven calculation. For Brzezinski, 
it was a matter of supporting the candidate who seemed most apt to ensure 
America’s security. “I have misgivings about his fundamental impulses,” he 
said about Dukakis. “His view of the world is out of touch with the difficult 
realities of the world.” In his eyes, the Democratic candidate was a reincarna- 
tion of George McGovern: “a combination of extensive ignorance and very 
strong antimilitarist impulses.”3? The decision was made more painful by 
the fact that Madeleine Albright was Dukakis’s chief foreign policy adviser. 
According to Albright, Brzezinski’s decision took her by surprise just as she was 


trying discreetly to bring him into Dukakis’s camp; he, by contrast, claimed 
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that she had kept him away from the candidate. In any case, Dukakis was 
not upset at the loss. His assessment aligned with other liberals’ views: “I was 
never a fan of his. I thought he was a lousy national security adviser, with an 
ego as big as a house.” 

During the 1980s, Brzezinski published two books in addition to his mem- 
oirs. In 1983, he began work on an overall strategy for America to prevail in 
the Cold War. This became Game Plan, published in 1986.34 Although he pre- 
dicted in it that the American-Soviet rivalry would continue for decades, he 
nevertheless started by observing that over the previous twenty years Moscow 
had lost ground in two ways: it had suffered both an ideological defeat and 
a corresponding economic defeat. The USSR had lost its credibility in both 
domains, and world leaders did not perceive it as a model for transforming 
their societies or modernizing their economies.*° By the same token, the Soviet 
Union was a one-dimensional power that was falling behind in other areas 
of competition and could impose itself only in the military domain—with 
the advantage that all it had to do was avoid losing, while the United States, 
as guarantor of the world order, had to prevail.’ This meant care had to be 
taken in choosing the military arrangements that would allow the United States 
to stand up to the Soviets, whom Brzezinski saw as having the capacity, over 
time, either to carry out a successful first strike or to make Washington pull 
back in an area of vital interest. To this end, Brzezinski supplied concrete recom- 
mendations, most notably urging a combination of limited antimissile defenses 
and restraint in the number of offensive missiles. An alternative (or addition) 
to the latter could be an adjustment in the geographical distribution of the 
American forces in the world, placing fewer in Europe, where the allies had to 
be forced to take more responsibility for their own security, and placing more 
in the Middle East and even in Central America.” 

In the late 1980s, he went back to the history of the USSR and communism, 
which he had largely set aside in the early 1970s, and published The Grand 
Failure in early 1989.?° In this far-seeing book, he argued that communism was 
in its death throes, with no chance of remission. Gorbachev’s economic reforms 
could not succeed, because they did not call into question the system created 
by Lenin and Stalin based on the monopoly of the Communist Party and the 
submission of the non-Russian populations—the famous “nationalities” with 
centripetal tendencies that Brzezinski had described in 1950 and later in his 


book The Soviet Bloc. The other communist systems would meet the same fate, 
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beginning with multiethnic Yugoslavia. Meanwhile, certain countries such as 
Poland and Hungary would be the first to evolve toward democratic regimes 
and would lead the Soviet Union to its collapse, while China might succeed 
in its economic reforms because it did not insist on maintaining ideological 
orthodoxy.?? 

Brzezinski was clear about the general direction of history, afirming that 
“Gorbachev has unleashed forces that make historical discontinuity more 
likely than continuity.’4° He offered four scenarios, any of which he judged 
more probable than the success of perestroika: an inchoate systemic crisis that 
would remain inconclusive; a return to stagnation; a coup @état by the KGB 
and the army; or an overturning of the communist regime that would lead to 
the fragmentation of the USSR as a nation-state, accompanied by large-scale 
interethnic violence. He deemed the fourth alternative the least probable, 
betting rather on a cross between scenarios one and two.*! However, contrary 
to his usual practice, he did not accompany his trenchant conclusions with 
recommendations. While he was reproached for this by the critics, he had 
judged, rightly, that the situation was really too fluid for doing so.*? In other 
position statements made in 1988 and 1989, he stressed that brutal evolution— 
revolution—was not in the interest of the West, for it would surely provoke an 
attempt to regain control by Moscow. America must not give the impression 
that it was seeking a new Yalta, and NATO must not give the impression that it 
sought to encompass Eastern Europe. On the contrary, an agreement with the 
Warsaw Pact countries was necessary to demilitarize the region gradually, and 
economic support (from Europe, Japan, and the United States) was needed, 
strictly tied to the implementation of economic and political reforms in the 
direction of pluralism.4? 

Beyond making general political recommendations, Brzezinski was able to 
engage closely in Polish political life, thanks to his connections with the various 
parties, especially after Jaruzelski’s move in September 1988 to begin a dialogue 
with Solidarity. The historian Patrick Vaughan describes Brzezinski’s role as that 
of an “unofficial” operator, a facilitator working in the wings to bring together 
the various protagonists. The dialogue led to the Round Table Agreement in 
the spring of 1989 (Brzezinski went to Warsaw as an observer), which made it 
possible for non-communist Tadeusz Mazowiecki to be named prime minister 
in August 1989. Brzezinski was exultant: “These changes are the most important 


upheavals in Eastern Europe and in the Soviet world since the death of Stalin,” 
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he said. “And they have enormous implications for the future of communism 
and the East-West relations . . . We are seeing the end of an entire era.”44 

A non-communist prime minister was not the last taboo to be shattered 
before Brzezinski’s eyes. In late October 1989 he went to Moscow, invited to 
give the keynote speech at a Soviet-American conference at the Diplomatic 
Academy of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He listed the stages that would be 
required to build the “common house” (or “home”) that Mikhail Gorbachev 
had evoked: self-determination for the countries of Eastern Europe; German 
unification; political and economic liberalization everywhere; a confederate 
structure for the USSR. The audience gave him a standing ovation, and in the 
exchanges that followed, he explained that the problem went back to Lenin, 
and not simply to Stalin.* 

Immediately after this episode he visited the site of the Katyn massacre 
with historian Jack Matlock, the American ambassador to the USSR, and a 
few members of the delegation. Gorbachev had for the first time authorized 
Polish families to return to the site where the elite among Poland’s officers 
and intelligentsia had been murdered (amounting to twenty-two thousand 
executions) in April and May 1940—not by the Nazis, as Russian propaganda 
would have it, but by the Soviets. During that visit, on November 1, Brzezinski 
pulled no punches: at the base of the monument marked “In memory of the 
Polish officers murdered by the Nazis in 1941,” he laid a basket of flowers with a 
card inscribed “For the victims of Stalin and the Nkvp.” While Polish families 
celebrated masses for All Saints Day on the site, Brzezinski gave interviews 
in which he insisted on the responsibility of the Kremlin, even as he brought 
a message of reconciliation: “Russians and Poles, tortured to death, lie here 
together . . . All over Russia there are hidden cemeteries where Russians lie, 
killed by Stalin and the kes . . . It seems very important to me that the truth 
should be spoken about what took place, for only with the truth can the new 
Soviet leadership distance itself from the crimes of Stalin and the NKvp.”*¢ 
Gorbachev knew what he was doing in authorizing Brzezinski to visit Katyn. 
That evening, when he returned to Moscow, Brzezinski was greeted with 
gratitude by Russians who had seen the extensive televised report on the trip, 
and had heard his words. Seemingly, the Kremlin had left him the task of 
beginning to reestablish the historical truth.47 

As Brzezinski had predicted, but more suddenly than he had anticipated, 
the Berlin Wall fell a few days later, on November 9, and the populations of 
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Eastern Europe regained their freedom. Strobe Talbott—a senior Time Maga- 
zine reporter who had been unsparing in his criticism of Brzezinski when he 
was in power, and who had been part of the delegation to Katyn—asked for 
an interview. His subject could only have enjoyed the headline: “Zbigniew 


Brzezinski: Vindication of a Hard-Liner.”48 


After the Cold War: Consolidating Victory 


Until late 1989, Brzezinski’s entire adult life had been oriented toward a constant 
strategic goal: the dissolution of the Eastern bloc and the liberation of Poland. 
In the 1990s, the gains from the hoped-for but unexpected fall of the Berlin 
Wall had to be emulated on the European continent. At the same time, another 
grand strategy for the United States in the world had to be imagined, at a time 
when new geopolitical fault lines were opening up and when, paradoxically, 
America was experiencing self-doubt—a vigorous debate over its supposed 
decline was under way. Although Brzezinski sided with the doves regarding 
the Gulf War in 1991, he went on to adopt a hawkish position on the wars in 
the former Yugoslavia, and he played an important role in the expansion of 
NATO to include new countries in Eastern Europe—this was one facet of his 
support for Poland during that decade. 

In 1990, the situation was murky: the Wall had fallen, but the USSR and the 
Warsaw Pact were still in place, and Germany was engaged in a forced march 
toward reunification in October. In a landscape changing so rapidly, every 
position became quickly outdated. In the spring, for example, Brzezinski rec- 
ommended a security framework featuring institutional cooperation between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact (declaring that “for the foreseeable future, there is 
no alternative to the two existing alliances”), moving towards a “trans-European 
commonwealth” that would include Central Europe and that would be open to 
the USSR, which would have to become a confederation.*? He also suggested 
that the world order would henceforth depend on Europe and “Amerippon” 
(a pan-Pacific alliance with Japan).°° These published views placed him out of 
step with fast-evolving realities. A similar problem seemed to mark his responses 
to Saddam Hussein’s invasion of Kuwait on August 2, 1990, and the forceful 
reaction to it ordered by President Bush in early 1991. 

As early as August 16, 1990, Brzezinski expressed approval for the president’s 


decision to deploy American forces around Iraq. After all, it represented an 
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enforcement of the “Carter Doctrine” by which it was in the vital interest of 
the United States to prevent any hostile domination of the Gulf, including 
by military means, and it used the “Central Command” directly inherited 
from the Rapid Deployment Force instituted in 1979—two of Brzezinski’s 
own initiatives. But in his view, if it was up to America to deter a second 
aggression (against Saudi Arabia, for example), it was up to the international 
community—in particular the USSR, Japan, and the Arab states—to drive 
Saddam Hussein out of Kuwait. America should not take that on as its own 
crusade; doing so might well alienate the Arab populations and incite other 
regional actors to go to war, thereby endangering the only objective he saw as 
truly vital, the security of the oil supply.*! 

It was hardly surprising then that when Bush assembled hundreds of thousands 
of American soldiers in the Gulf to prepare for war during the fall, Brzezinski 
recommended “patience and prudence.” As he saw it, a war would produce 
a very large number of casualties, American troops included; it would desta- 
bilize the region and be perceived as an Israeli-American offensive; it would 
be extremely costly, in part owing to a rise in oil prices; and it would quickly 
become unpopular. He recommended rather a strategy of “punitive deter- 
rence” against Iraq (in the form of UN sanctions), with mediation and an inter- 
national conference that would also deal with the Israel-Palestine problem.*” 
He maintained this position until the military offensive began on January 17, 
1991, which contradicted all his predictions, thanks mainly to the superiority 
of the American forces and the successful effort to assemble a broad coalition 
that included Arab states. 

In April 1991, Brzezinski acknowledged his error with good grace: the victory 
had been easier than anticipated, leading to tangible and easily identifiable gains. 
A pronounced aggression had been driven back. America had regained its lost 
military glory and established itself as the predominant power in the Middle 
East—a situation that could only reassure its allies, and all those who depended 
on moderate oil prices. Meanwhile, the USSR had been reduced to the role 
of onlooker. After noting these developments, Brzezinski went on to exhibit 
a renewed flair for predictions, pointing out the dangers for the future. First, 
because Iran had been strengthened, there would now be a need to maintain a 
substantial American military presence in Saudi Arabia, which could become 
the source of future instabilities. Indeed, this would become one of Osama 


bin Laden’s charges against the Americans and the Saudi monarchy. Second, 
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problems would result because the image of America among the region’s popula- 
tions had suffered, both from the crushing of Iraq and from the abandonment of 
the rebellious Shiites and Kurds. Third, this war might have unleashed a chain 
reaction leading to a “Lebanonizing” of the entire region, in which the United 
States could become enmeshed.*? In a 1993 book, Out of Control, Brzezinski 
developed these themes and while he may have underestimated the potential 
of Islamism, he recognized its importance. “The United States is almost cer- 
tain to remain, throughout this decade and into the next century, the central 
arbiter of the power politics of the Persian Gulf/ Middle Eastern region. The 
long-range danger is that the United States could thereby become embroiled 
in a protracted engagement in the region’s almost endless list of trouble-spots, 
with the additional risk of a dangerous cultural-philosophical cleavage with 
the world of Islam, whose theocratic and fundamentalist tendencies the West 
understandably fears.”>4 

Written in 1991-1992, Out of Control is one of Brzezinski’s most curious 
books, and the most out of character; here, his usual optimism gave way to 
very dark predictions. In it, he was responding implicitly to Francis Fukuyama’s 
The End of History by arguing that ethnic hatreds, xenophobia, religion, and 
perhaps even “a new form of fascism” (in Russia, for example—which could 
prove contagious for Central Europe) all threatened the supposedly inevitable 
march toward liberal democracy. He referred to a forthcoming article by Samuel 
Huntington on the “clash of civilizations,” noting that Huntington’s analysis was 
close to his own.°? Countries such as India and China, far from becoming stable 
market democracies, could plunge into the kind of turbulence that previously 
industrialized countries had experienced in the twentieth century. Meanwhile, 
the developed countries, beginning with the United States, were weakening 
their model and their message with levels of hedonism and consumerism that 
were “out of control.” A New York Times review noted that Brzezinski was begin- 
ning to sound “like Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn denouncing the spiritual malaise 
of the West,” as he criticized television for its glorification of sex and violence, 
and mocked Americans’ fondness for plastic surgery.°° America, Brzezinski 
concluded, would jeopardize its preeminence as the foremost world power if it 
did not return to sounder moral values. 

This diatribe is all the more striking given that Brzezinski had not sided 
with the “declinist” camp in the great debate aroused by Paul Kennedy’s The 
Rise and Fall of the Great Powers, published in 1987. As shown by his article in 
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Foreign Affairs in the spring of 1988, he put himself in the same camp as Joseph 
Nye (in Bound to Lead), believing that America’s potential power would remain 
intact despite the ups and downs of its economy—provided that sound political 
decisions were made.*” This would be his position again in 2012 when, during a 
new epidemic of declinism, he published his last book, Strategic Vision: America 
and the Crisis of Global Power.** 

Brzezinski found himself in direct disagreement with the Bush administra- 
tion regarding the Gulf War, and increasingly unaligned on the issue of the Bal- 
kans. On other matters, especially regarding changes in Europe, developments in 
China, and the Israel-Palestine question, the winner of the 1988 election did not 
disappoint him. The president consulted him on various occasions, most notably 
regarding what stance to adopt during the Malta summit with Gorbachev in 
early December 1989. Yet Brzezinski had less access to the administration than he 
had hoped for, because Secretary of State James Baker never consulted him. 
This may have played a role in his decision not to support President Bush in 
his 1992 reelection campaign. He returned to the Democratic fold, judging that 
the campaign dealt essentially with domestic matters, and he claimed to be less 
worried about the leftist tendencies of the Clinton-Gore team on international 
affairs. Still, he was not very active in the campaign, which was directed in part 
by former members of the State Department with whom he had clashed under 
Carter (especially Tony Lake and Richard Holbrooke).*? 

His relations with the Clinton administration were mixed from the outset. 
On the one hand, he opposed with increasing impatience a policy toward the 
Balkans that he found too soft, and broadly criticized the president for his 
lack of leadership in foreign policy—a deficiency that was not compensated 
for by Secretary of State Warren Christopher, who had been Vance’s second in 
command under Carter. On the other hand, he managed to find increasingly 
common ground with several members of the Clinton administration with 
whom he was not naturally close—for example, with Lake and Holbrooke 
on the expansion of NATO, and even with Strobe Talbott, after getting off to 
a rocky start, on the question of Russia and Ukraine. 

The outbreak of hostilities in Yugoslavia came as no surprise to Brzezinski, 
who had predicted it in early 1989 in The Grand Failure. He resumed his 
critique of America’s passivity toward the crisis as soon as Bill Clinton took 
office, pressing the administration to act forcefully against Slobodan Milošević’s 


Serbs, whose fight to take over Bosnia at the expense of the Croats and the 
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Bosnian Muslims was devolving into ethnic cleansing. In an echo of his Carter 
administration struggle, Brzezinski the hawk opposed the Vance-Owen peace 
plan for Bosnia-Herzegovina, a plan put forward by Vance (who was then serv- 
ing as a special envoy of the UN general secretary) and defended by Secretary 
of State Christopher during the first half of 1993. In April, Brzezinski assailed 


“ce 


the administration in a New York Times opinion piece titled “ “Never Again — 
Except for Bosnia.” It skewered the statesmen who, despite being “retroactively 
‘Churchilliar’” (convinced, that is, that they would have done just as Churchill 
did in the face of evil), were turning a blind eye to the atrocities being carried 
out by the Serbs. Faced with a crime that called for a forceful response, they 
were playing the part of the appeasement-like modern-day Chamberlains. 
Brzezinski had rarely come across as so idealistic, or so impassioned, as he 
did in condemning the Vance-Owen plan. “The feud, Defense Department 
spokesmen tell us, does not involve our national security interests. Neither 
did the slaughter of the Jews, some would have argued. Of course national 
interests dictate large defense budgets—but apparently not the use of force to 
defend justice and to assert morality. It follows that bombing the aggressors, 
providing arms to the defenseless and truly enforcing—rather than pretend- 
ing to enforce—the no-fly zone is beyond the political courage and moral 
sensitivity of the West.”©° 

After the failure of the Vance-Owen plan had been acknowledged, Brzezin- 
ski joined a hundred other prominent figures—including Margaret Thatcher, 
George Schultz, and Jeane Kirkpatrick—in calling on President Clinton and 
NATO to strike Serbian military targets in Bosnia and air bases in neighboring 
Serbia, and to help the Bosnian government arm itself so as to bring balance 
to the conflict. During the following year, Brzezinski continued to defend the 
option known as “lift and strike” (a unilateral lifting of the arms embargo in 
favor of the Bosnians and air strikes on Serbian targets), and he signed other 
appeals to that effect.°! He assailed the administration, deploring the lack of 
leadership by a president excessively focused on domestic matters. “I am con- 
cerned by the fact that an America whose power has to be credible has been 
defied in the last few months by Milosevic, has been defied very successfully 
by Aidid—and today’s liberation of the American prisoner [in Somalia] is no 
American victory, it follows in the wake of an American capitulation—and 
we have been defied by brigands in Haiti. This is devastating to American 


power.” 62 
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With the Srebrenica massacre perpetrated by Republika Srpska forces, 
killing more than eight thousand Bosnian men and boys on July 11, 1995, the 
impotence of the international community became glaringly clear. Brzezinski 
published a New Republic piece that had the structure and tone of a presiden- 
tial address, and prefaced it with a withering line: “The following is the speech 
that might have been delivered immediately upon the fall of Srebrenica 
if the post of Leader of the Free World were not currently vacant.”°* He 
defended the “lift and strike” option more strongly than ever and criticized 
the UN’s impotence, which encouraged the Serbs’ aggressions. He insisted 
that if the United States left it up to the Bosnians to fight, which they would 
be quite ready to do if they had not been denied the means, then it had to 
accept responsibility for avoiding widespread massacres. He stressed that the 
international order and the defense of human rights were at stake. Subsequent 
responses—the Nato bombardments starting on August 30, and the Dayton 
Agreement negotiated by Holbrooke and signed in December—were more 
in line with his positions. 

The dramas of the former Yugoslavia were not over, however, and the ques- 
tion of Kosovo soon arose. Kosovo, with its majority population of Albanian 
Kosovars, was another ex-Yugoslavian province under the authority of Belgrade, 
and considered by the Serbs to be a cradle of their civilization, where Milošević 
tried to crush a rebellion of independence seekers. In the fall of 1998 and in early 
1999, while Holbrooke, eager to repeat the success of the Dayton Agreement, 
believed a solution could be negotiated with Milošević, Albright, who had 
become secretary of state for Clinton’s second term, was tougher. After the failure 
of the Rambouillet negotiations (in February—March 1999), she pushed NATO 
toward a military intervention that began on March 24. Brzezinski strongly 
criticized American diplomacy, which had lost its credibility by multiplying 
threats but not following through where Milošević was concerned; this also 
made it more difficult for the Serbian leader to explain to his own people that 
the time had come to make concessions.%4 

The intervention, which entailed only aerial bombardments carried out at 
high altitudes to minimize the risks, worried Brzezinski. Indeed, it was slow 
to produce effects, for Milošević accepted a peace plan only at the beginning 
of June, and in the interval public opinion grew impatient. On March 30, 
Brzezinski criticized the limits of the air strategy and called not only for arm- 


ing the Kosovo Liberation Army, but also for preparing an intervention on 
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the ground—a move the Clinton administration had ruled out for domestic 
reasons, thus lessening its ability to put pressure on Milošević. In May, Brzez- 
inski worried about the damage done to NATO’s credibility, and to American 
leadership in general, if Milošević did not yield. He was critical of Bill Clinton’s 
action, which he deemed inept: “His overeager diplomacy has undercut the 
credibility of his military campaign, while his timid military tactics are depriv- 
ing his diplomacy of serious clout.”©? The only solution was to intervene on the 
ground, which would be necessary in any case to guarantee that the Albanian 
Kosovar refugees could return home. Finally, Brzezinski was irritated by the 
Clinton administration’s benevolence toward Russia, whereas Russia's goal 
throughout the crisis had clearly been to discredit both Nato and American 
leadership.°¢ 

When victory came in the first weeks of June 1999, it brought an important 
lesson for Brzezinski: Russia had played a negative role throughout the crisis. A 
few months later, he even put forward a theory about Milošević’ capitulation 
that gave Moscow a central role. According to him, the Serbian leader gave 
up not because of the bombing, which had not been effective either in reduc- 
ing his military potential or in turning public opinion against him, and not 
because of the threat of intervention on the ground. Rather, it was because he 
had turned to the Russians to obtain a partition of Kosovo, under the pretext 
of accepting the Gs peace plan. When Russian forces took control of the Pris- 
tina airport on June II, it was in order to carve out an occupation sector in the 
northeast, the heart of the Serbian part of Kosovo, which could in the long run 
be attached to Belgrade rather than becoming autonomous or even, eventu- 
ally, independent. But the Europeans’ determination to reject a Russian zone 
of occupation in addition to the Western zones, and especially the refusal of 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria to let the Russians use their airspace to send 
troops to Pristina, thwarted the Russian and Serbian plans. Clinton, Brzezinski 
pointed out mockingly in his conclusion, had warmly thanked the Kremlin for 
its aid in resolving the crisis.°” 

For the Russian question remained very much at the heart of Brzezinski’s 
strategic thinking during the 1990s. Having declared early in the Gorbachev 
era that Moscow’s road toward stability and democracy would be a hard one, 
Brzezinski was not surprised by the difficulties that arose on several fronts—the 
bilateral relation, Ukraine, Chechnya, and even the expansion of NATO. His 


overall approach grew out of a simple principle. By yielding too much to the 
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Russians, by seeking to spare their egos and closing its eyes to their excesses, 
the West only encouraged the extreme elements in their internal debates and 
delayed their indispensable adjustment to the new post-imperial reality. To 
encourage that adjustment, on the contrary, it would be necessary to consoli- 
date the satellite countries that had emerged from the communist era, a move 
that would have the twofold effect of encouraging Russia itself to follow the 
path of modernization, and of cutting short any dreams of recreating a post- 
Soviet empire. 

This explains why Brzezinski was so concerned about Ukraine during the 
1990s: “It cannot be stressed strongly enough that without Ukraine, Russia 
ceases to be an empire, but with Ukraine suborned and then subordinated, 
Russia automatically becomes an empire.”°* He was consulted on several occa- 
sions by Ukrainian presidents Leonid Kravchuk and Leonid Kuchma, and he 
intervened with the administration in particular, in 1993, over the question of 
dismantling the nuclear weapons that had remained on Ukrainian territory.°? 
The following year, he created the “American-Ukrainian Advisory Committee” 
within csis, bringing together observers from the two countries (including 
Jimmy Carter and Henry Kissinger) to make recommendations on the bilateral 
relation, especially in terms of economic development and energy indepen- 
dence vis-a-vis Russia. 

At the beginning of the Clinton administration, Brzezinski vigorously opposed 
the political priority granted to Russia (the “Russia-first policy”) embodied by 
‘Talbott, who soon became number two at the State Department. As Brzezinski 
saw it, the administration did have a grand strategy toward Moscow, but it was 
the wrong one. In order to avoid accusations of having “lost Russia” the way 
others had lost China in the late 1940s, the administration flattered Russia. It 
gave Russia tokens of respect (entry into the G7, first as an observer and then as 
a participant, 1996—1998), encouraged investments even while closing its eyes to 
the oligarchs’ corruption, concentrated on nuclear disarmament and pretended 
to be unaware of the Russian interventions among its close neighbors (Moldavia, 
Croatia, Tajikistan, and so on). But democracy was slow to develop, while the 
imperialist temptation was quite manifest in Moscow’s relations with its neigh- 
bors, where it used economic weapons and military intimidation. Brzezinski 
was particularly indignant about Washington's passivity and acquiescence in the 
face of the first Chechen war carried out by Boris Yeltsin (1995—1996), as he was 
to be in the face of the second one, conducted by Yeltsin and Vladimir Putin 
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(1999—2000). The latter incited him to create the “American Committee for 
Peace in Chechnya” with former secretary of state Haig.”° Rather than accom- 
modation, he recommended an overall strategy of “geopolitical pluralism” in the 
territories of the former Eastern bloc, which would force Moscow to acknowledge 
the post—Cold War reality and stop nourishing the post-imperial dream This 
strategy implied reinforcing the independence of countries such as Ukraine, 
encouraging regional integration in central Asia, and/or expanding NaTo.”! 
These recommendations turned up again in the most important book 
Brzezinski produced in the 1990s, The Grand Chessboard (1997), an attempt to 
prescribe an American geopolitical strategy adapted to the post-Cold War world. 
The book had quite an effect on public opinion (and on conspiracy theorists 
in particular), given that Brzezinski recommended a foreign policy aimed at 
ensuring American control of the Eurasian continent, which was described, 
following the British geographer and politician Halford Mackinder, as the heart 


of the world. Brzezinski wrote: 


This huge, oddly shaped Eurasian chessboard—extending from Lisbon to 
Vladivostok—provides the setting for “the game.” If the middle space can 
be drawn increasingly into the expanding orbit of the West (where America 
preponderates), if the southern region is not subjected to domination by 
a single player, and if the East is not unified in a manner that prompts the 
expulsion of America from its offshore bases, America can then be said 
to prevail. But if the middle space rebuffs the West, becomes an assertive 
single entity, and either gains control over the South or forms an alliance 
with the major Eastern actor, then America’s primacy in Eurasia shrinks 
dramatically. The same would be the case if the two major Eastern play- 
ers were somehow to unite. Finally, an ejection of America by its Western 
partners from its perch on the western periphery would automatically spell 
the end of America’s participation in the game on the Eurasian chessboard, 
even though that would probably also mean the eventual subordination 


of the western extremity to a revived player occupying the middle space.” 


What was interesting about Brzezinski during this period was his capacity to 
integrate concrete policies in a coherent way into an overall picture, as he did in 
The Grand Chessboard. A good portion of his activity continued to revolve not 


around reflection of the academic sort but rather around tangible initiatives and 
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projects, many of which—no surprises here—involved Poland. In particular, 
he advised its leaders, and he sought above all to orient Washington’s decisions 
in a favorable direction. The expansion of NATO was to crown his efforts. 

When Watesa was elected president of Poland in December 1990, Brzezinski 
made two recommendations: first, to look closely at the background of the 
tens of thousands of Poles hired by the Ministry of the Interior to spy on their 
compatriots, in order to prevent suspicions and revelations from continuing 
to poison social life in the future; and, second, not to adopt a constitution too 
quickly. In fact, Poland made only cosmetic changes in 1992, before adopting 
a definitive constitution in 1997.”? Brzezinski made himself particularly useful 
from his vantage point in Washington. He intervened as a facilitator, as a sort 
of informal lobbyist, especially on the financial questions that were particularly 
troublesome for Poland at the time (on the convertibility of the zloty and the 
restructuring of the debt with the Club of Paris, he made sure that Washington 
played an active role). He also worked to set up a “Polish-American Enterprise 
Fund,” a fund financed by the US Congress amounting to $240 million in the 
context of American support for the transitions in Eastern Europe (the sEED 
act) and intended to stimulate free enterprise in Poland. 

In 1992, following his discussions with Walesa and other leaders, Brzez- 
inski created the “US-Poland Action Commission” at csis (which quickly 
grew to become the “America-Europe-Poland Action Commission”). As its 
name indicates, it was wholly oriented toward concrete endeavors rather than 
reflection.”4 The purpose was to help Poland make the transition to a market 
economy by bringing together officials and businessmen from the two coun- 
tries. It resulted most notably in the creation of the position of ombudsman for 
foreign investment and of a council that would facilitate access to businesses for 
the ministers concerned. Another action group, focused on Russia, was created 
at csis shortly afterward by Kissinger and by the mayor of Saint Petersburg, 
Anatoly Sobchak, modeled on Brzezinski’s Polish commission.”? 

Brzezinski’s activism in favor of the country where he was born gave rise to 
an unexpected question, on two occasions: What if Brzezinski became presi- 
dent of Poland? In the context of the democratization of formerly communist 
countries, this hypothesis was far from being pure speculation, and one can find 
several cases in which Westerners from the diaspora, or immigrants from those 
countries, were elected to important positions during the 1990s and 2000s. For 


the November 1990 election, it was too early, and in any case it was out of the 
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question for Brzezinski to run against the national hero. By contrast, for the 
November 1995 election, the hypothesis came up more often. Walesa was not 
convincing as president, and would not be reelected. Brzezinski was urged to 
run by several prominent Polish leaders, among them the former prime min- 
ister Mazowiecki, who headed one of the principal opposition parties, and the 
former Solidarnosc militant Alexander Hall, who led a center-right group and 
wanted to put forward a consensus candidate as a replacement for Watesa.”° But 
Brzezinski did not hesitate for long: he was American, not Polish, and would 
he be capable of managing a country in the middle of a major transition, in all 
its dimensions?”” He preferred to continue to play the role of a remote adviser, 
to help Poland become a Western-style liberal democracy. 

He was not at all an untrammeled free-market ideologue, however; on the 
contrary, after a few years he became critical of the shock treatment that certain 
Americans recommended for the transformation of countries in the former 
communist bloc. In place of the dogmatism he observed, he recommended in 
1991 that the varied experiences of the countries involved be taken into account, 
and above all, that changes not be made too hastily in a misguided attempt 
to achieve in a short time what had taken decades in Western Europe and in 
the United States. He summed up his advice in a schema consisting in three 
stages. The first, which was to last three to five years, depending on the country, 
would see political transformation and economic stabilization. The next stage, 
extending from the third to the tenth year, would see political stabilization and 
economic transformation. Finally, the third stage, open-ended, would see politi- 
cal consolidation and continued economic progress. In applying his schema, he 
distinguished the countries in which political evolution and economic evolution 
were mutually positive (citing Poland and Hungary as examples) from those in 
which only the political evolution (Russia) or the economic evolution (China) 
had been positive, and finally from those in which both had been problematic 
(Rumania).7° 

In the same article, addressing his advice to American and European deci- 
sion makers, he insisted on the need for a more coordinated and more strategic 
approach on the part of the G7, and on the importance of Ukraine, which 
required a specific form of aid: “the needed strategy should be neither Russo- 
centric nor Russo-phobic.””? Given the growing instability in the territories 
of the ex-Eastern bloc, it was essential to think about new security arrange- 


ments that would see the gradual admission of the former communist states 
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into NATO (the first ones could be admitted as early as 1996). The process was 
made more acceptable for Russia and Ukraine by the creation ofa large Euro- 
Atlantic system of security that might one day include Moscow and Kiev.®° 
The expansion of NATO was indeed Brzezinski’s major cause during the 
1990s, even more than intervention in the Balkans. To achieve it, he lobbied 
intensively and finally became—according to James Goldgeier, the author of 
a book on NATO expansion—the external actor who had the most influence 
over the process.' Goldgeier explained that as compared to Kissinger, the 
other expert to whom the decision-makers listened on this topic, Brzezinski 
benefited from better access to the Democratic administration (despite his 
past friction with actors such as Lake, Albright, or Holbrooke), and that the 
strategy he proposed had the advantage of reserving a place for Russia. His 
op-ed column in the New York Times in December 1993 thus suggested a dual 
approach. He recommended admission, at the appropriate time, of three or 
four countries as full-fledged members of NATO, balanced with a formal treaty 
between NATO and Russia, to reassure the latter rather than claiming that it 
too could join NATO one day, an unrealistic hypothesis that would lead, if it 
were implemented, to diluting the organization.®* During the following fall, 
the administration adopted that approach, which ended up prevailing in 1997. 
But before reaching that point, let us look quickly at the protagonists and 
the stages in the battle. As supporters, Brzezinski had a sort of “Polish clan” 
consisting of Jan Nowak and the ambassador Jerzy Kozminski. Nowak was a 
hero of the Polish resistance who had played the role of emissary for the Home 
Army vis-a-vis the Allies, including Churchill, and he had become the animator 
of the Polish branch of Radio Free Europe after the war. The young Brzezinski, 
full of admiration, went to see him in Munich in 1953, and a lasting friend- 
ship was born. Nowak lived in Washington from 1976 on, and he soon became 
head of the Polish-American Congress, the lobby of the large Polish-American 
community, estimated at some ten million citizens. Kozminski, after having 
served in the highest echelons of the new Polish state, was named ambassador 
to Washington in 1994, a crucial year for the decision to expand NaTo. At the 
height of the battle around this issue, these three compatriots spoke to one 
another by telephone every day to coordinate their actions on the various 
fronts.8? They had allies within the administration. Lake, the president’s national 
security adviser, did not always get along with Brzezinski, but he shared the lat- 


ter’s views on NATO expansion and worked closely with him. So did Holbrooke 
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when he was recalled from his post as ambassador to Germany to join the State 
Department and take over Bill Clinton’s vacillating European policy (focusing 
on the Balkans and NATO expansion). He carried this out in the face of direct 
opposition from a large group in the State Department that wanted to prioritize 
good relations with Russia. Talbott was responsible for the US policy toward 
the former Soviet Union; he believed that to ensure Europe’s security, the first 
priority was to stabilize the former Soviet Union. Under these circumstances, 
it was out of the question to provoke Moscow. As for the Defense Department, 
the leaders in the Pentagon, military as well as civilian, did not look favorably 
on the extension of NATO security guarantees to new countries, a move that 
would dilute the military effectiveness of the organization, moreover; they tried 
simply to block expansion, or at least to postpone it indefinitely. 

The idea of adding new members to NATO was born in 1991, with the dis- 
solution of the Warsaw Pact. Brzezinski observed, during the fall of that year, 
that the liberated countries dreamed of joining the European community 
and NATO, and that Moscow wanted to prevent that development at all costs. 
Even as he noted that a certain form of guarantee by NATO began to extend, de 
facto, to countries such as Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, he did not 
yet call for their inclusion, and he hoped that Europe would respond to their 
aspirations. By contrast, as early as February 1992 he declared to the Polish 
Senate that the time had come to put the question of their membership in NATO 
officially on the table.®? In the spring he wrote in the Washington Post that in 
order to respond to their growing sense of precariousness “Hungary, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia should now be more formally included in binding security 
arrangements involving either NATO or the Western European Union.”°®° When 
Clinton took office in January 1993, Brzezinski began to militate for their 
inclusion as full-fledged members of NATO. 

Three months later, Clinton inaugurated the Holocaust Museum in Wash- 
ington, in the presence of several East European leaders. Lech Watesa and 
Vaclav Havel took advantage of the opportunity to ask for their country’s 
admission to NATO, which made a powerful impression on the young president. 
However, in June, Secretary of State Christopher declared that expansion of 
NATO was not on the agenda, deferring the discussion to early 1994 in Brussels. 
The first round was played at this point: the Pentagon promoted a program 
for associating the former communist countries called “Partnership for Peace,” 


which it envisaged in fact as a perpetual antechamber as a way of avoiding any 
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expansion. Talbott supported that position, all the more so as the Russians 
were making their opposition to enlargement clear. 

The partisans of expansion quickly mobilized. Nowak transmitted an article 
to the Washington Post that accused the Clinton administration of turning 
Eastern Europe over to Moscow.®” He also coordinated a meeting of eighteen 
groups representing the ethnic communities of central Europe and the East for 
a common lobbying effort in favor of expansion; he organized a letter-writing 
campaign by Polish-Americans via the Polish-American Congress to protest 
against what he called “Yalta II.” Brzezinski spoke out on radio and television 
and wrote two articles, including the op-ed piece in the New York Times cited 
earlier; he spoke to Lake several times and invited him to his home to meet 
leaders from Eastern Europe, which convinced Lake to push the political line 
beyond the Partnership for Peace. On December 21, Brzezinski suggested 
to him that Clinton should adopt an authentic strategic vision for Europe: as 
Bush had brought about the entrance of a unified Germany into NATO, the 
president ought to bring in the countries of Eastern Europe. After that meet- 
ing, Lake took a harder line in the memos send by the nsc to the president, in 
favor of expansion.®? Finally, Clinton sided with the partisans of expansion: in 
Brussels, he put forward the Partnership for Peace, but he also indicated that it 
was no longer a question of expanding or not: the question from now on was 
“not whether, but when and how.”?° 

The game was still not over; the second round was played in 1994 around 
the implementation of the president’s position. While Brzezinski, Nowak, and 
Kozminski kept the pressure on from the outside, Lake saw his position rein- 
forced, within the government, by Holbrooke’s arrival at the State Department. 
Holbrooke relied on the president’s statements (as no formal decision had been 
made) to move things along and force the military to develop a concrete plan 
for access to the organization of candidate countries. In late 1994, Brzezinski’s 
suggestion of a two-fold approach that would make it possible to minimize 
friction with Moscow was adopted by President Clinton. This approach led 
to the signing of the foundational Naro-Russia Act in May 1997, then to the 
invitation to join NATO tendered to Poland, Hungary, and the Czech Republic 
during the Madrid summit two months later. In the meantime, Clinton, dur- 
ing his reelection campaign, had announced his goal of welcoming the three 
former Warsaw Pact nations to the NATO summit in 1999 marking the fiftieth 


anniversary of the organization. He did this after the Russian presidential 
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election, and in Detroit, a city with a high concentration of American voters 
with East European backgrounds, under Nowak’ satisfied gaze. 

The third round was the ratification of the decision by the Senate; a chal- 
lenge, given the pronounced reticence of the Republican majority to the princi- 
ple of expansion. And this reticence was exacerbated by continuing anxiety 
over Russia’s reaction. Had not George Kennan deemed that enlarging NATO 
“would be the most fateful error of American policy in the whole post-cold- 
war era’??! Forty-six experts and former officials, including Marshall Shulman, 
Paul Nitze, and Robert McNamara, sent an open letter to the president against 
ratification, expressing particular concern about the future consequences for 
Russia’s behavior. It was against this opposition that Brzezinski’s intellectual 
campaign scored points. He wrote articles and opinion pieces, was interviewed 
in the media, testified before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
favor of ratification, making an all-out effort.?* The Senate finally ratified the 
enlargement on April 30, 1998, by a comfortable majority; the game was won. 

An epilogue of sorts is needed to complete this saga of NATO expansion. 
Away from public view, and even in secret, with arrangements worthy of a spy 
novel, Brzezinski played another, semi-official role.?3 It was difficult for the 
Clinton administration to agree to Poland’s entrance into NATO unless Kuk- 
linski, the Polish spy, who had been spirited out of the country at the time of 
the 1981 coup d’état and who had rendered such great service to America and 
thus to NATO, could be rehabilitated. He had been condemned to death in 
absentia in 1984, then in 1989 his sentence had been commuted to twenty-five 
years in prison, but Watesa had refused to pardon him, as public opinion was 
strongly opposed. The affair was undeniably complicated. If Kuklinski were 
recognized as a hero, it would mean that all the Polish officers that had not 
spied for NATO were traitors. But if the Polish legal system continued to view 
him as a traitor, it would mean that Poland was still a communist country. 
On the American side there was considerable pressure, even though an official 
intervention of the Clinton administration would be counter-productive, for 
it was up to Poland to decide how to interpret its own past. 

In 1996, Ambassador Kozminski began to worry about the repercussions 
of this affair for Poland’s membership in NATO, as the clock was ticking; the 
Kuklinski question had to be resolved before the 1997 Madrid summit. When 
Interior Minister Leszek Miller made an official visit to Washington, the ambas- 


sador had him meet with Brzezinski, who knew Kuklinski and had taken up his 
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rehabilitation as a personal cause. Miller indicated to Brzezinski that the Polish 
president Aleksander Kwasniewski was determined to settle the matter, but 
within the framework of the Polish judicial system. Brzezinski replied, however, 
that Kuklinski did not wish to rely on the Polish judicial system. The two men 
finally reached a compromise: Brzezinski obtained a commitment from Miller 
that the affair would have a “satisfactory” outcome, and in exchange he took 
on the task of convincing Kuklinski, who was living quietly in Florida, to meet 
the Polish military prosecutors—but in Washington. 

The meetings took place in Brzezinski’s csis office, located on K Street at 
the time. Ambassador Kozminski had taken his precautions. He did not send 
official diplomatic telegrams about the matter, for fear of leaks on the Polish 
side, and when he spoke to Miller on the telephone, he used code names (“our 
friend” for Kuklinski, “the travelers” for the prosecutors, “the professor” for 
Brzezinski). As for Kuklinski, he was protected in his trips between the hotel 
and csis by his former contact in Warsaw, retired cIa agent David Forden, and 
one of his colleagues, with the help ofan FB1 agent. The questioning went well, and 
Kuklinski had the opportunity to account for his actions in detail; Brzezinski 
had made sure that the prosecutors would address him with respect, calling 
him “Colonel.” But after the latter returned to Warsaw, nothing happened, 
while the date of the NATO summit in Madrid was fast approaching; Ambas- 
sador Kozminski was increasingly nervous. The Americans agreed to wait 
patiently. Finally, the affair was mentioned for the first time during a bilateral 
Clinton-Kwasniewski meeting in Warsaw immediately after the Madrid sum- 
mit. Next, the White House sent Brzezinski at the end of July to bring up 
Kuklinski’s fate once again with the president and the minister of the interior, 
both of whom indicated that there was still strong opposition at the highest 
levels of the Polish state. 

Finally, in early September 1997, Kozminski received a call from the Polish 
minister of justice: Kuklinski had been exonerated of all charges, for he had 
acted “out of higher necessity.” That decision was read to him solemnly in 
Brzezinski’s csts office: Kuklinski could return to his homeland without fear 
of arrest, which he did soon thereafter. When Brzezinski went to a conference 
on the history of the Cold War some months later, Marshal Victor Kulikov, 
the former commander in chief of the Warsaw Pact, mocked Kuklinski and 
minimized the importance of the information that he had transmitted. Brzez- 


inski retorted that, thanks to that information, had the Soviets attacked NATO, 
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the entire Soviet command, which included Kulikov himself, would have been 
decimated three hours later. Kulikov dropped the subject. 

In hindsight, a central question arises with regard to the outcome of NATO’s 
expansion in the eyes of history. There is no doubt that Poland’s security was 
reinforced by its membership in NATO—this was a central goal for Brzezinski— 
as was that of the eleven other countries that followed the same path in 1999, 
then in 2004 and 2009. But could this thousand-kilometer eastward shift of 
the dividing line between the Atlantic and the Russian zones of influence fail 
to make the Russian elite feel that they were surrounded, that they had lost 
geopolitical ground, and thus lead to the increased nationalist prickliness that 
has been visible in Moscow since Vladimir Putin took power? Russian rhetoric 
confirms this: the operations in Georgia, Crimea, and Ukraine from 2008 to 
2014 constitute a response to NATO’s advance toward the East; the enlargement 
of NATO may have been a self-realizing prophecy. In other words, were not those 
who opposed NaTO’s expansion in 1998 accurate in their criticism? Would it 
not have been wiser to dilute the borders in Europe rather than to reinforce 


them? “No,” Brzezinski replies: 


I think I took into account the fact that it will be a difficult and complex 
and even potentially reversible process in Russia, and that therefore one 
should not confuse in terms of the expansion and deepening of Europe, the 
realities of Central Europe which was still Europe in some larger sense, if 
not quite like France and Italy, and that Russia really had to go to a process 
of accommodation and adjustment that would take longer and that there 
may be reverses. This is why I thought NaTo was important and when 
sometimes this issue arises here I say to my critics who say “we shouldnt 
have pressed for NATO expansion” I say “what do you think our relation 
with Russia would be today if there was no NATO and there was this inter- 


mediate zone—like Ukraine, but in a much more contested fashion?” 4 


Against George W. Bush, against Iraq, 
for Barack Obama 
On September 11, 2001, Brzezinski was dining in Beijing with former German 


chancellor Helmut Kohl when they learned that an attack had been carried out 
against the United States; the two towers of the World Trade Center had been 
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struck by airplanes and were on fire. Given the transportation bottlenecks that 
ensued, it took him a week to get back to Washington. Meanwhile, his daughter 
Mika was proving to be an outstanding on-site journalist. cas News sent her to 
Ground Zero, where she stood at the foot of the Twin Towers until they collapsed. 
She spent a week reporting almost around the clock on the chaos in Manhattan.®* 
A new geopolitical era was beginning. Even so, some weeks later, Brzezinski made 
an effort to show that the underlying realities of the international system had 
not really changed. Europe remained disunited, Russia remained antagonistic 
despite protestations of solidarity, and the Middle East remained hostile to the 
United States, owing to the Palestinian conflict and the Iraq embargo. It was 
thus up to America to maneuver skillfully to draw the consequences from Al 
Qaeda's successful attacks.?° 

In the first opinion piece he published after the attacks, on September 25, 
2001, Brzezinski outlined the strategy he advocated for the struggle against 
terrorism. In the long run, America had to ensure cooperation from as broad a coali- 
tion of nations as possible, in order to prevent terrorists from acting (through 
cooperation in intelligence, policing, finance, and so on), but also in order to 
deal with the political—rather than religious—resentments that motivated sup- 
port for terrorists in a population, as with the Israel-Palestine conflict. In the 
short run, it was obviously appropriate to act vigorously against the terrorists 
themselves, especially in Afghanistan, through military operations that would 
demonstrate American determination, and not only by bombings carried out 
from afar. If the Taliban regime had to be targeted, it was still essential to avoid 
being drawn into a large-scale ground war; what was needed, instead, was to 
galvanize the Afghan opposition.®” A month later, after operations in Afghani- 
stan had begun, Brzezinski sent a fax to Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld 
to share his concern: it would be a mistake, he explained, to plunge into an 
operation aimed at political reconstruction in Afghanistan, for that would lead 
sooner or later to a stalemate.?8 

Finally, within the next few months, it was essential to go after the nations 
that were presumably supporting the terrorist organizations: in this connection, 
if it were proven that Saddam Hussein's Iraq had provided support for the Sep- 
tember n attacks, “direct U.S. military action to destroy such a regime would be 
not only justified, but required.”?? It is surprising to see this recommendation by 
someone who went on to become the most visible opponent to George W. Bush’s 


war in Iraq. But Brzezinski remained convinced for a long time of the need to 
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act against Hussein. On November 2, he even seemed ready to settle for a 
vague connection to September 11: “The explosive character of the Middle 
Eastern tinderbox, and the fact that Iraq has the motive, the means, and the 
psychopathology to provide truly dangerous aid to the terrorist underground, 
cannot be ignored on the legalistic grounds that conclusive ‘evidence’ is lacking 
of Iraq's involvement in Sept. 11.”10° 

As James Mann notes, Brzezinski’s hostility toward Bush’s strategy came to 
light early in 2002.1°! Brzezinski was upset by the State of the Union Address, 
in which the president had cobbled together an “axis of evil,” comprising Iran, 
Iraq, and North Korea. In Brzezinski’s eyes, Bush’s Manichean approach was 
precisely the one that had to be avoided. This was because it masked the real 
political stakes by substituting morality for strategic reality, and because it made 
it harder for America’s political allies to go along—a phenomenon amplified 
by the alternative posed by Bush in the immediate aftermath of the attacks: 
“youre either with us or with the terrorists.” The other essential development 
in the spring of 2002 was the resumption of the Israel-Palestine conflict, which 
Brzezinski viewed as central to the Middle East.1°? Against Secretary of State 
Colin Powell, who wanted to launch an initiative leading to a peace conference, 
Vice President Dick Cheney imposed his vision calling for regime change at 
the head of the Palestinian Authority as a prerequisite: Yasser Arafat had to go. 
Ultimately, by the time the plan to invade Iraq had taken shape, Washington 
was not in a position to recreate a coalition like the one formed in 1991. 

Brzezinski’s skepticism toward the Bush administration’s foreign policy 
increased during the summer of 2002. Brent Scowcroft—who had been national 
security adviser under Ford and George H.W. Bush—launched a scathing cri- 
tique of the projected invasion of Iraq from the Republican side; Brzezinski did 
the same thing a few days later.!°? The two men had worked together on US 
policy toward Iran and Iraq in the second half of the 1990s; they had urged a 
softening of the Clinton administration’s “dual containment” policy and a more 
realistic reevaluation of the risk posed by Hussein’s Iraq.!°4 What Brzezinski 
said was quite simple: since America would be launching an optional war in an 
inflammable region, the intervention had to satisfy even stricter conditions—a 
well-established factual justification (weapons of mass destruction), an explicit 
violation of clearly stated rules for disarmament, a broad international coali- 
tion, preparation with that coalition for the after-Saddam phase, cost-sharing, 


and so on. 
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While the probability of intervention grew over the next few months, 
none of these conditions had been met, and in late December 2002 Brzezinski 
again insisted on the need to make America’s word more credible than it had 
been. The world order was at stake. If America did not manage to convince 
other countries to join in the fight against terrorism and proliferation, if its 
leadership was not respected, the world risked falling, over time, into the law 
of the jungle. That would not happen if Saddam Hussein went along with 
the United Nations’ demands, or if America undertook an intervention under 
UN auspices. But if a third scenario occurred, in which America intervened 
unilaterally, purely to bring about regime change, the consequences would be 
disastrous: generalized anti-Americanism, lasting political and financial costs 
for Washington, a threat to its global leadership.!°° 

This third scenario was the one that prevailed when the offensive against Iraq 
began on March 19, 2003, despite Brzezinski’s appeal to put off the intervention 
so that Saddam Hussein’s attitude could be clarified.1°® Unlike what had hap- 
pened with the Gulf War twelve years earlier, this time Brzezinski’s predictions 
were verified point for point. The absence of weapons of mass destruction in 
particular, which became apparent to all in late spring, made him absolutely 
furious, since it invalidated the entire argument for starting the war and left the 
impression that the goal was indeed to bring about regime change. America’s 
word was damaged. It was at this point that Brzezinski became a real embodi- 
ment of the antiwar movement, a hero for the Democrats and the anti-Bush 
camp. For the first time in his life he was a favorite of the party’s liberal wing, 
hailed by The American Prospect and The Nation.'°’ 

Until the election of Barack Obama, Brzezinski assailed the ideas of the 
neoconservatives and the Manichean concept of the War on Terror that had 
created a climate of irrational fear and Islamophobia within the population and 
had at the same time given other leaders in Russia, in Israel, and elsewhere an 
unhoped-for tool for dressing up their own repressive policies. He also went after 
any notion of military intervention in Iran. As early as 2004, well before other 
opponents of the war had done so, and despite the risks of division between 
Sunnis, Shiites, and Kurds, he advocated setting a calendar for withdrawing 
American forces from Iraq. The withdrawal would take place at the conclusion 
of a regional conference that would include the Israeli-Palestine question, through 
a transfer of responsibility to the United Nations (with the support of American 


peace keeping troops), and support from Europeans, and even from NaTo. 1° 
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In late 2006, Brzezinski supported the bipartisan report on Iraq prepared 
by James Baker and Lee H. Hamilton, cochairs of the Iraq Study Group that 
had been set up by Congress in March. The report’s observation that the 
intervention had failed and its recommendations for action resembled his own: 
resume contacts with Syria and Iran, begin troop withdrawal, accelerate the 
transfer of power to the Iraqi leadership, and so on.!°? The Bush administra- 
tion decided not to follow the report’s recommendations, choosing instead 
to forge in virtually the opposite direction with a “surge” (an increase in the 
number of soldiers in Iraq, mainly to protect Baghdad); history proved it right 
against Brzezinski, as the situation improved in 2007. However, what made 
the difference was not so much the infusion of 20,000 additional soldiers but 
rather the skillful politics of General David Petraeus, who managed to enlist 
Sunni tribes in the fight against Al Qaeda. The fact remains that the spiral of 
violence in which Iraq had been mired was arrested, and this relative stabiliza- 
tion allowed President Obama to carry out the withdrawal of American troops. 
America’s withdrawal did not prevent the return of sectarian struggles, owing 
to the partisan position of Prime Minister Nuri al-Maliki, whose role in the 
rising power of Daesh, or rsrs (the Islamic State) was significant. 

During the Bush years, Zbigniew Brzezinski published two books. In the first, 
in 2004, he went back to his positions in the strategic debate that followed the 
September 11 attacks and the invasion of Iraq and Afghanistan. In The Choice, he 
took the opposite stance from Bush’s unilateral approach and demonstrated that 
America’s security was tied to that of other countries: Washington should thus 
act cautiously and seek adherents to its policies. The policy of the War on Terror 
was a major error (for the reasons set forth earlier); it was essential to attack the 
political roots of terrorism in the Middle East.!!° In 2007, he published Second 
Chance, in which he compared the three presidents who had had the oppor- 
tunity to shape the post-Cold War world and define a new form of American 
leadership. Bush Sr. came off best, even if he had underestimated the national- 
ist energy liberated by the implosion of the USSR (hence his mistakes in the 
Balkans and his excessive support for Moscow) and had wasted the opportunity 
to settle the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. Clinton had the merit of understanding 
certain challenges of globalization—encouraging the birth of the World Trade 
Organization (wToO), for example—and opening NATO to new members, but 
his murky policies, from the Balkans to Iraq, or in the Israel-Palestine peace 


process, handicapped by virulent domestic opposition, were not convincing. 
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Bush Jr. received the lowest grade from Professor Brzezinski, a solid E while 
Clinton earned a C and George Sr. a more honorable B. Under George W. Bush, 
one saw a spectacular weakening of American leadership, an encouragement of 
radicalization in the Muslim world, a transformation of the Afghan intervention 
into nation-building, an abandonment of attention to human rights and global 
warming. Fortunately, unlike emperors, presidents can serve only eight years, 
Brzezinski observed; otherwise the empire might disappear. And an exceptional 
president was now required to correct the nation’s course.""! 

As it happened, this heaven-sent surprise seemed to appear in the form of 
a young African American senator from Illinois, Barack Obama, and in fact 
he appeared on Brzezinski’s horizon precisely because of the publication of 
the book Second Chance. In the spring of 2007, the columnist David Ignatius 
published a favorable article about the book, suggesting that the path laid out 
by Brzezinski might constitute a foreign policy “manifesto” for Obama, a new 
face in American politics.!!? Intrigued, Obama called Brzezinski and invited 
him to lunch. Brzezinski came away from the meeting convinced: “And I was 
immensely impressed by him, I said to someone that after Kennedy this is the 
most politically intellectually impressive would-be candidate for president. 
We had a very good discussion about a range of issues, the Middle East, the 
Far East, etc. Shortly thereafter his office called and said he’s planning to go to 
the Midwest I think to Iowa to give a major speech on Iraq, critical of Bush, 
and would I be willing to fly out with him and introduce him.”!!% 

Brzezinski gladly agreed, and during the plane ride he let Obama know that 
he was available to offer advice if he decided to seek the nomination of his party 
for the presidential election. But he added a caveat: he would not do it on an 
official basis, because he would then be attacked by the right wing of the Jew- 
ish community, and those attacks could end up harming Obama. The young 
senator agreed, though he seemed surprised. This is exactly what happened 
some months later when critics such as Alan Dershowitz and Abraham Foxman 
began to attack Brzezinski when they learned that he was close to Obama. They 
demanded that Obama repudiate a campaign adviser whose political views, they 
claimed, were anti-Israeli, and who seemed to have supported the very critical 


book by John Mearsheimer and Steve Walt on the pro-Israel lobby: 


He then sent me an e-mail or phoned me and said “Look, I’m going to 


confirm officially that you are not part of my staff, but we'll keep in touch.” 
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And I have a whole folder of e-mails throughout the entire campaign, back 
and forth, back and forth, including shortly before the election, about four 
weeks before the election—he must have been very confident already by 
then—“Can you help me select the top people from my national security 
positions, etc.?” and I wrote him a memo on it, suggesting some people, 
and also suggesting how to organize it, the point of departure being you 
have to decide: “Are you going to be engaged in foreign policy deeply or 
are you gonna delegate to this very powerful strong secretary of State?” 
And then everything follows from that, different names came up, I forget 


exactly who they were.!!4 


Once Obama took office, in January 2009, his contacts with Brzezinski 
became less frequent, but the president consulted him or called him to the 
White House on several occasions. Brzezinski kept his independence, since he 
was not part of Obama’s foreign policy team, and his opinions often differed 
from those of the administration even if, at least during the early years, he sup- 
ported administration policy in its basic thrust. 

It was on the Israel-Palestine issue that he quickly became critical. This 
was also the issue that preoccupied him the most, almost more than Poland; 
from 2000 on, it became nearly an obsession. He devoted many articles to 
the subject and often referred to it in more general writings. But as David 
Ignatius—who published a dialogue on foreign policy with Brzezinski and 
Scowcroft in 2008—points out, his position had been quite consistent since 
the 1970s.11° He rejected the method of “small steps” (Kissinger’s approach 
and, under Obama, that of special envoy George Mitchell) in favor of a 
strategy that consists, for America, in defining the broad outlines of a peace 
settlement and then exercising a certain pressure on the protagonists to work 
out the details among themselves.1!° The parameters he advocated, in his 
articles or in talking with President Obama, were simple: a demilitarized 
Palestinian state, the 1967 borders with mutually agreed-on adjustments, no 
right of return for Palestinian refugees (but compensation), and Jerusalem 
as the capital of both nations.!!7 

His stubborn insistence on this issue made him the target of the most viru- 
lent of Israel’s defenders in the United States, just as he had been targeted dur- 
ing his White House years. The episode in 2007, centered on the publication 
of Mearsheimer and Walt’s book on the influence of the pro-Israel lobby on 
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American foreign policy, is revealing.1!8 In a debate for the journal Foreign 
Policy, Brzezinski, without associating himself with the shortcuts or with all the 
conclusions of the Mearsheimer-Walt volume, wrote that it had the merit of 
launching a necessary public debate. He added that, among the ethnic lobbies, 
which were legitimate in American political life, the pro-Israel lobby was the 
most effective, and that this situation really ought to invite questions on the way 
the US constructs its stance toward the rest of the world. Has Washington not 
passed from relative impartiality (at the time of Camp David) to a position as 
Israel’s advocate? In particular, he criticized the conditions of the debate and the 
abusive use of the accusation of antisemitism; he also criticized those who had 
reacted strongly to the accusations contained in the book. It is not surprising, 
under these conditions, that the latter group attacked him, forcing Obama to 
distance himself from Brzezinski.1!° 

Despite these early efforts, starting in 2009, and the hopes that Obama 
inspired in Brzezinski and others, the new president did not succeed in mak- 
ing progress toward settling the Israel-Palestine question. He was outdone 
by Benjamin Netanyahu, who relied on Israeli public opinion and on Israel’s 
supporters in Congress—as well as on the disunity among the Palestinians. 
In the end, this issue is the one on which Brzezinski’s disillusionment with 
Obama is the strongest. He referred to that disappointment in an interview 


in the fall of 2013: 


Once he made those speeches I felt the first term was the term in which 
he ought to apply maximum pressure to get his way and to see if some 
sort of settlement can be pushed through. The longer he hesitates, the 
more costly and difficult it would be, and I was quite disappointed that 
when he made his public commitment to the peace process and to an 
outcome, and Netanyahu then challenged him openly and confronted 
him first on the settlements and then more generally through this kind 
of humiliating experience with the US Congress, where Netanyahu is 
openly campaigning against him, in the Capitol of the United States, I was 
disappointed that he didn’t reassert himself the way other presidents did. 
Carter was not the only one, Eisenhower did, Bush 1 did, very strongly. 
I felt that was the way the president should act, and I think that has cost 
the president time and some credibility, and probably made the pursuit 


of that outcome, because he’s still dedicated to it, more difficult.!?° 
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If the divergence in viewpoints thus continued to grow between Brzezinski 
and the new president over the Israel-Palestine question, there was greater 
agreement about the rest of the US Middle East policy. On Iraq, in 2010 and 
2011 Obama implemented the policy of withdrawal that Brzezinski had been 
advocating since 2004. This was not accompanied by measures that the latter 
had recommended: a residual force to help the Iraqi army defend itself against 
an external or internal threat; a frank dialogue with the Iraqi leaders to make 
sure there was political inclusiveness; a regional conference.!7! In hindsight, 
after seeing the assertiveness of 1sts in the region, it is doubtful these measures 
would have sufficed to prevent the sectarian policy of Prime Minister al-Maliki 
from leading the Sunnis to support Ists or to keep the Iraqi army from collaps- 
ing (as it did during the seizure of Mosul and the surrounding region by Isrts in 
June 2014). This forced—as the Republicans mocked by Brzezinski during the 
2008 campaign had rightly feared—America’s embarrassing military return to 
Iraq in the form of air strikes and support for the Kurds and the Iraqi army to 
retake Mosul and other territories. 

In the meantime, the Arab Spring events had changed the situation in the 
region, especially in Syria. In early 2011, mass demonstrations against authori- 
tarian regimes arose first in Tunisia and then in Egypt. Brzezinski was skeptical 
about the degree to which the demonstrators in Tahrir Square were representa- 
tive of the larger population and highly suspicious, as was Kissinger. Both saw 
this agitation more as the expression of a certain populism than the promise of 
an incipient democracy. For Brzezinski, it was an illustration of what he had 
been predicting since the 1970s in the form of a “global political awakening.” 
In other words, populations demanding to participate in the political process, 
a movement that had begun with the French Revolution. But there is a long 
way to go between popular agitation and the establishment of a democracy. 
Brzezinski refused to see any parallels with Poland in the 1980s, for example: 
“In the case of Solidarity, you had an alliance between trade unions, intellectu- 
als, the church. . . . So we knew what we were doing. The problem in Egypt is 
that we have an amorphous mass that is rebelling against a dictatorship. .. . 
Our sympathies are with them. But how do we translate that into a democratic 
takeover? ... A political process of some sort [is needed] unless you want to 
have just bloodshed in the streets.” +22 

Before Colonel Gaddafi’s threat of large-scale massacres against Benghazi 


and the Libyan rebels in February and March 2011, Brzezinski supported 
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military action by the Western coalition—the French and the British sup- 
ported by the Obama administration, then by Naro. In particular because 
such action would find support in a resolution by the U.N. Security Council 
and could rally Arab states to the cause. By contrast, his skeptical stance was 
pronounced in the case of Syria. Like many others, he had hoped that Bashar 
al-Assad would be a partner in the regional crises, and he had conducted 
interviews in Damascus in 2007. Brzezinski refused to see the strictly peaceful 
uprisings that took place from January to July 2011 as having an antiauthoritar- 
ian and democratic inspiration, as in Tunisia or in Egypt, and interpreted them 
instead as a mix of economic rebellion, owing to drought in certain regions in 
Syria, and manipulation by Qatar and Saudi Arabia, determined to unleash 
a religious war there.'?3 

This highly debatable interpretation subtended Brzezinski’s critique of the 
Obama administration’s approach.!24 On the one hand, he supported the 
president in his position of non-intervention in Syria, despite the high moral 
and diplomatic costs and the damaging consequences of the Syrian civil war 
(contagion spreading to neighboring countries, reinforcement of the civil war in 
Iraq through the intermediary of 1sts, and encouragement of jihadism). On 
the other hand, he was critical of the White House rhetoric that called for al- 
Assad to step down in August 2011 and referred to the “red lines” that he must 
not cross in August 2012, even though the United States lacked the ability to 
follow through on these threats. In other words, it failed to react forcefully 
when Assad’s use of chemical weapons was documented, in late August 2013. 
Such inaction projected an image of weakness on America’s part. A year later, 
Brzezinski supported the return of American military forces to Iraq and to 
Syria in the form of air strikes against 1s1s. As he explained after a dinner at the 
White House on September 8, 2014, it was necessary to act, on the condition 
of doing so in a coalition with Arab states.1?° 

On Iran, Brzezinski campaigned throughout the Bush and Obama years in 
favor of negotiations on the nuclear program and especially against military 
strikes, judging the consequences potentially catastrophic, or at least more so 
than the possibility that Tehran would eventually reach the nuclear threshold. 
After all, in that case, why would dissuasion not work? With Scowcroft and 
other former government officials—including Anthony Zinni, Thomas Pick- 
ering, and his former Nsc collaborator Jessica Mathews, then president of the 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace—Brzezinski insisted tirelessly 
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on the importance of reaching a compromise and avoiding war. It was nec- 
essary to stop threatening the Iranians with regime change, to conclude an 
agreement authorizing them to enrich uranium for civilian purposes, and 
to lift the sanctions, in exchange for a commitment on their part to halt the 
military program.!7° In September 2009, he even suggested that if the Israelis 
were to launch a military operation against Iranian nuclear sites, American 
planes, which at the time controlled the Iraqi air space, should intercept their 
planes. That idea did nothing to improve Brzezinski’s relations with the pro- 
Israel community.'?7 

On Afghanistan, Brzezinski’s position remained particularly consistent. 
Since his October 2001 fax to Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld recommending 
that American forces not linger indefinitely in the country after the defeat of 
the Taliban, he had regularly warned America about the danger of becoming 
perceived as an occupying power, as Russia was in the 1980s. This could well 
happen, he argued, if the United States and its European allies in NATO per- 
sisted in seeking to construct a centralized state where there had never been 
one before. He pleaded in favor of an orderly withdrawal, and was skeptical 
of Obama's move, beginning in 2009—2010, to send more troops into Afghan- 
istan before beginning a withdrawal.!?° In the debate over Afghanistan, and 
over Al Qaeda more generally, Brzezinski was regularly attacked for his role in 
providing support to the mujahedeen starting in the spring of 1980, with the 
idea that he played the sorcerer’s apprentice by supporting them in order to 
weaken the Soviets. He responded, of course, that such a reproach presupposed 
total clairvoyance on the part of the American leaders concerning the future 
implications of support for the Afghan resistance (namely, the constitution 
of Al Qaeda)—a capacity that the leadership obviously did not possess. His 
priority, at all events, was to weaken the USSR.!?? 

During the 2000s and beyond, Brzezinski remained mistrustful of Russia's 
intentions. He strongly criticized the West’s failure to react to the two wars in 
Chechnya (a failure that in his view encouraged a shift away from democracy 
in the country). He also criticized the Bush administration, which turned a 
blind eye to Moscow’s interventions in the Caucasus or in its ex-satellites as 
part of the war against terrorism. He then developed an approach to Russia 
with two temporal horizons, an approach he maintained beyond the Ukrainian 
crisis in 2013-2014. He was persuaded that the process of modernization would 


gradually create—within the developing middle classes and especially among 
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young people—pressure in favor of liberalizing the regime. He estimated that 
Russia would have no choice but to build ties with the European West, for the 
Chinese alternative was less favorable and less natural. However, in the short 
run, his analysis of Putin’s power was much darker. He compared that power to 
Mussolini’s or Stalin’s, marked by centralization and hierarchization, repression 
of opponents, muzzling of the press, exaltation of a composite past in which 
orthodoxy, Slavophilia, and national grandeur served to ensure acceptance of 
the Kremlin’s dominance. 13° 

The resulting recommendation was a simple one: America had to support 
Russia’s neighbors, for the more their political and economic health improved, 
the more Russia would be encouraged to follow their example even as it was 
being drawn into the European orbit—and the less it would be tempted to exploit 
their weaknesses in order to reconstitute an empire. Brzezinski spoke out during 
the color revolutions, especially the Orange Revolution in Ukraine in late 2004, 
which saw the pro-Western camp of candidate Viktor Yushchenko mount a 
successful challenge to the election fraud committed by Viktor Yanukovych, the 
candidate supported by Moscow. +3! Four years later, in August 2008, Vladimir 
Putin took advantage of provocations by Georgia to invade the provinces of 
South Ossetia and Abkhazia, creating two new frozen conflicts. Brzezinski 
reacted strongly, comparing the events to Hitler’s annexation of the Sudeten- 
land and to Stalin’s invasion of Finland; he recommended imposing sanctions 
on Russia while inviting Georgia to join NATO. In his view, Russias latest 
military intervention proved that the Kremlin was not accepting post-Soviet 
reality and that Putin was seeking to rebuild an empire. 1%? 

In relation to the presidential campaign, Obama’s assumption of office, 
and the weakening of America following the Iraq war, Brzezinski’s position 
was nevertheless not entirely confrontational. He recommended wagering 
on the reform-minded president Dmitry Medvedev and looking for zones of 
agreement where Russian and American interests coincided (Iran, a nuclear 
accord, Afghanistan, and so on), while avoiding useless provocations (an anti- 
missile shield); this was to be the basis for Obama’s “reset” policy, of which 
Brzezinski approved. In fact, Russian-American relations grew somewhat 
warmer in 2009—2010, and this bright spot extended to Poland, after the 
tragic Smolensk plane crash in which Poland’s president and dozens of Polish 
leaders were killed on the occasion of a commemorative visit to the Katyn 


massacre site.!3 
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Alas, Russian-American relations became strained once again starting in 
2011, owing in particular to the Western intervention in Libya, to Western 
support for the rebels in Syria (while the Russians were actively supporting 
Bashar al-Assad), and to the anti-Putin demonstrations in Moscow during the 
winter of 2011-2012, which seemed to illustrate Brzezinski’s theory about the 
Russian middle classes. The real deterioration occurred in the fall of 2013 and 
especially in 2014, with the more serious crisis in Ukraine. Putin refused to 
allow Kiev to sign an agreement of association with the European Union (which 
ran counter to his plans for a Eurasian Union and would bring Ukraine closer 
to the European Union and perhaps to narto). Ukrainian president Viktor 
Yanukovych yielded, but there were demonstrations objecting to that decision 
and protesting against a corrupt regime. Seeing that he was losing ground, 
Putin invaded and then annexed Crimea before supporting the separatists in 
eastern Ukraine, providing direct aid during the summer in order to inflict a 
military defeat on Kiev, which then had to negotiate. Throughout the crisis, 
in addition to supplying Ukraine with defensive weapons, Brzezinski recom- 
mended a solution of political appeasement that would take Moscow’s interests 
into account and would see Ukraine adopt a plan for decentralization and an 
international formula similar to Finlandization (no open door to join NATO, 
but a distant European perspective).!34 

Although Russia continued to preoccupy Brzezinski, China received the most 
attention in his reflections, especially in his prognoses. He urged sanctioning 
Beijing after the repression of the demonstrators in Tiananmen Square and 
he supported Bill Clinton, who criticized “the butchers of Beijing” during his 
campaign. During the 1990s, geopolitical realism gained the upper hand. It was 
necessary to integrate China as much as possible into the international com- 
munity to make it a responsible actor, for example by offering it a place within 
the G7, which it deserved more than Russia did, and of course in the wro, while 
intensifying the dialogue with Beijing about security in East Asia.13> Unlike 
Mearsheimer at the University of Chicago, who predicted an inevitable con- 
frontation between China, a rising power, and America, an established power, 
Brzezinski judged that the clash would be avoided, owing as much to Beijing's 
realism—China was concentrating on its economic growth—as to the existence 
to nuclear weapons that limited the tensions—even if frictions could develop.1*° 
China’s increasing power reinforced Brzezinski’s conviction that it would 


be useful to develop a broader partnership: starting in 2009, he argued for a 
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veritable G-2, a “group of two that could change the world” by reaching agree- 
ment on major issues such as Iran, the financial crisis, or climate questions; 
even the Israeli-Palestinian conflict would benefit from a joint Sino-American 
position.!37 In the years that followed, and given the renewal of relations with 
Beijing starting in 2010, Brzezinski did not renew his appeal for a G-2, but he 
continued to insist on the importance of a cooperative relation with China. 
This is why he criticized Obama's “pivot to Asia’; he feared that it would be 
perceived by Beijing as the announcement of an anti-Chinese coalition. Simi- 
larly, he recommended not being too closely connected with other Eurasian 
powers such as India, whose potential he continued to doubt (as he did in the 
1970s), in order to stand up to China.'78 

Zbigniew Brzezinski published his last book, Strategic Vision, in 2012. He 
used it to refute the declinist theories. America was suffering from quite real 
ills (its debt, its blocked partisan system, its failing infrastructures, and so on), 
and it had made serious errors (the Iraq war), but it also had unrivaled assets 
(economic power, technological innovation, demography, geography, and so 
on), and few countries could really claim to replace it in its role of foremost 
world power. America had to serve as the rallying point for the West—which 
it would be appropriate to enlarge so as to include Turkey and Russia—and 
as a balancing power in Asia. The task ahead was daunting, for the world was 
experiencing, simultaneously, a dispersal of power with the appearance of new 
poles, and a period of global political awakening on the part of its populations: 
in 2025, the world would no longer be American, but it would not be Chinese, 
either. It would be chaotic. 1%? 

The situation that prevailed in the following years seemed to support this 
prediction. In an interview in Foreign Policy in July, Zbigniew Brzezinski judged 
that the world was experiencing a period of instability that was “historically 
unprecedented, in the sense that simultaneously huge swaths of global territory 
are dominated by populist unrest, anger, and effective loss of state control.” In 
short, “the kind of world in which there is enormous turmoil and fragmentation 
and uncertainty—not a single central threat to everybody, but a lot of diversi- 
fied threats to almost everybody.”!4° In the Middle East, a new thirty-years 
war had begun between Sunnis and Shiites, and except for a few true nation- 
states (Iran, Turkey, Israel, Egypt), the other countries were and would remain 
unstable. Under these conditions, America would have to reduce its footprint 


in the Middle East, while seeking the cooperation of the two powers that 
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would be the most affected by the new disorders, Russia and China. In fact, 
given Russia’s structural weakness and given its actions in Ukraine, that basi- 
cally left only China, even if America refused to take ona real “G-2.” As for the 
Europeans, they had marginalized themselves, owing to their ineffectiveness 
and the absence of a sense of a European identity among the populations. There 
remained China, then, with which America had the possibility of getting along, 
especially in the absence of ideological antagonism. It was up to Washington to 
take care in calibrating its reaction to Chinas advances in its own neighborhood 
or in common spaces—to reassure without provoking, and to know how to 


manage the great problems of the world in cooperation with Beijing. !4! 


Conclusion 


Brzezinski’s Enduring Legacy 


My father passed away peacefully tonight,’ Mika Brzezinski announced 
on the evening of May 26, 2017. After decades of unbounded energy, which 
diminished little in the final years, Zbigniew Brzezinski died at age eighty-nine, 
at Inova Fairfax Hospital in Falls Church, Virginia. He was celebrated two 
weeks later in a memorial service where President Jimmy Carter, Secretary of 
State Madeleine Albright, Secretary of Defense Robert Gates, and other for- 
mer officials added their voices to those of his family. Then, at the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies, his second family—the in-between world 
of academia, think tanks, journalism, and officialdom—celebrated the man 
who had been a mainstay of the Washington strategic community for so long. 

His death coincided with a time of seeming strategic disarray in America, 
when the need to determine the country’s role in the world felt more urgent 
than ever. The election of Donald J. Trump as US president in November 2016 
added a layer of uncertainty to the upheavals of the international system, from 
Beijing’s territorial expansion in the South China Sea to Pyongyang’s race fora 
nuclear deterrent and the seizure of large swaths of territory by terrorist groups 
like rss. Trump was elected on a platform of isolationism, unilateralism, and 
protectionism, which seemed to upend all the principles that had guided US 
foreign policy since the end of World War II in 1945. 

Zbigniew Brzezinski had reacted not by jumping on the anti- Trump band- 
wagon, but by requesting clarity and a sense of purpose from the new president. 
In his last op-ed, for the New York Times in February 2017, he stressed that 
“‘Make America Great Again’ and ‘America First’ are all very well as bumper 
stickers, but the foreign policy of the United States needs to be more than a 
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campaign slogan.” He asked the president for “an address that offers a bold state- 
ment of his vision, including his determination to provide America’s leadership 
in the effort to shape a more stable world,” adding that “a Trump Doctrine, 
any doctrine more or less, is sorely needed.”! On his popular Twitter account, 
he was even pithier. The very last tweet he offered to his followers, just three 
weeks before passing away, read: “Sophisticated US leadership is the sine qua 
non of a stable world order. However, we lack the former while the latter is 
getting worse.”? 

The more substantive message and advice he left behind had come six 
months earlier, on December 11, 2016, during his last major public appear- 
ance, when he gave an extraordinary speech at the Nobel Peace Prize Forum in 
Oslo together with Henry Kissinger.’ Sixty-six years after their first encounter 
at Harvard, the two grand masters of strategy dueled again on stage, arguing 
about great power politics and the role America should play. The sometimes 
nostalgic exchange included anecdotes from the past and marks of affection. 
Kissinger evoked his proximity with his “friend Zbigniew Brzezinski, whose 
life and career in our adopted country have so closely paralleled my own.” The 
two had had their conflicts over sixty years, he allowed, “but what I know most 
about Zbig, is what I have learned from him, and how important a contribu- 
tion he has made to our thinking as a nation and to my thinking as a public 
figure and professor.”* Brzezinski responded in kind, telling the story of their 
first unfortunate encounter in the fall of 1950, when Kissinger, then a teaching 
assistant, presented a class heavy in German philosophers. Brzezinski, turned 
off, decided “rather impolitely” to skip it. “Our paths thereafter crossed sys- 
tematically ...A lot binds us. We often disagreed, but more significantly, on 
the larger issues, agreed.”* 

This mix of agreement and disagreement, and the different approaches to 
great power politics, were still on display in Oslo. Kissinger, who had maintained 
a line to all Republican presidents and publicly supported even their most haz- 
ardous initiatives in foreign policy, asked his audience to grant president-elect 
Trump the benefit of the doubt; indeed, as it would later become known, he 
had helped establish a secret channel between Trump and Chinese president 
Xi Jinping just two weeks earlier. He characteristically focused on the need to 
reestablish a balance of power, a structure of international order that was key to 
world peace. This implied getting back to a strict Westphalian system of state 


sovereignty, legitimacy, and international law, a system that was under attack 
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from several sources. Nonstate actors were pretending to address global issues; 
the concept of soft power was a retreat from the balance of power; extreme 
nationalism was leading to isolationism; and the rules-based system was accused 
to be a tool of Western domination. 

Brzezinski’s approach included points of convergence with Kissinger—on 
the continuing role and underappreciated relevance of nuclear weapons, for 
example, and on the need to educate the American public on international 
realities. He was less indulgent with Trump and more impatient to see some 
sort of articulation of purpose coming from the president-elect. His message, 
while focusing on great power politics, also paid attention to other factors of 
international life, including global warming and its potential to intensify politi- 
cal problems, as well as social mobilization in the Muslim world. It was less 
abstract than Kissinger’s and more oriented toward policy recommendations. 

In his Oslo address, Brzezinski returned to the balance of power on the Eur- 
asian continent, which had been at the center of his 1997 best seller, The Grand 
Chessboard.’ He pointed out the challenges confronting the three major players. 
Russia was faced with the reluctance of East European states to participate in 
any structure evocative of the defunct Soviet Union, a strategic expansion by 
Beijing into Central Asia, and an inviting imbalance in population and power 
with China in the Russian Far East. The United States had seen a deteriora- 
tion of its relationship with Beijing, with the two no longer sharing a common 
strategic vision. To correct this, the United States must not treat China as if it 
were already an enemy and especially not favor India as America’s principal ally 
in Asia, which would almost guarantee a closer connection between China and 
Russia. This scenario represented the most dangerous configuration ofall for US 
interests. Washington had to be firm but cautious in its strategic reassurance of 
Japan and South Korea, while it had to be firm and assertive in its guarantees 
to Western Europe—even threatening a massive blockade of Russia’s maritime 
access to the West in case of Russian military aggression against the Baltic states. 

Ultimately, Brzezinski concluded that the “ideal geopolitical response is a 
trilateral connection between the United States, China, and then Russia.” But 
what primarily emerged from this last major address was really an insistence 
on the China-US bilateral relationship to solve regional problems like North 
Korea as well as other global problems. This message was reminiscent of his 
2009 writings on a “G-2 that could change the world,” a concept reiterated 


in other interventions of 2015 and 2016.8 At the end of his life, Brzezinski was 
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still wary of Russia, which had to be engaged but carefully kept in check, while 
the United States had to be prepared to defer to China to keep a cooperative 
balance of power. 

With the voices of Kissinger and Brzezinski fading away, many have remarked 
that no strategist has really stepped up to fill their shoes, while the need for 
thinking about America’s role in the world remains acute. To be sure, they had 
pioneered a now-familiar model to which many have aspired after them—the 
academic shifting into politics, the adviser whispering into the ear of the White 
House candidate, the wise former official counseling generations of presidents. 
Many have followed their path and some have had impact or success for a time, 
but none has managed to reach the level of authority and longevity that these 
two immigrants attained, both at home and abroad. 

What, then, made Brzezinski such a powerful and influential figure? After all, 
he exercised high-level responsibilities for only a brief period—just four years, 
while serving as national security adviser to a president who left a decidedly 
mixed impression on Americans—too little to attribute his influence to his 
experience as a former political leader. Similarly, although he had an extraordi- 
nary life as an immigrant who reached the commanding heights of US foreign 
policy, he did not cultivate journalists to create a favorable image of himself or 
try to become a legend; rather, he was almost negligent on that front. Certainly 
his prodigious intellectual output was an important factor; by articulating new 
concepts and visions, and getting the word out, he differentiated himself from 
other advisers who were more discreet and whose careers were more oriented 
toward public service (including his friend Brent Scowcroft, for example).? Most 
important, two qualities he exhibited from the start—strategic vision and politi- 
cal independence—yielded the respect and influence he enjoyed throughout 
his long career. They also form his enduring legacy. 

Strategy is not really a profession; it is a discipline, an exercise that feeds 
on various fields of knowledge and requires specific talents. Brzezinski was a 
master strategist because he cultivated these talents and followed with great 
personal rigor some simple imperatives: substantial expertise, identification 
and hierarchization of goals, adequation of means to ends, integration of varied 
contextual elements and of the multiple dimensions of power, anticipation of 
possible evolutions of the geopolitical environment, and so on. Very early on, 
he expanded the boundaries of his field of knowledge (that is, of the USSR and 


the communist world) and started thinking about American foreign policy in 
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general, considering the constraints on decision makers, formulating concrete 
recommendations, and presenting them in a coherent vision—a set of activities 
he kept up until the end of his life. 

His strategic recommendations have not all been of equal value. Some have 
been too vague, and a few have been more than contestable. But by offering, 
for six decades, a structured and often compelling vision of international 
politics to policy makers and the general public, through books, articles, 
and other media appearances, he established himself as a mainstay in the 
American and global foreign policy debate, to the point of being heard as 
the voice of America itself. 

Like Kissinger’s, his strategic vision is inscribed in history, but two elements, 
at least, distinguish it from his Harvard comrade’s. Brzezinski did not reduce 
the international scene to the play of great powers and great men alone. Beyond 
relations among states, he paid attention to other factors, such as underlying 
forces, public opinion, technology, and nongovernmental organizations. His 
Oslo speech was another illustration of that. He also thought in terms of 
dynamic change, whereas Kissinger tends toward static analysis, modeling 
international relations on the basis of the past. A thinker about international 
change, Brzezinski was very much a thinker about the future, always seeking 
to cast his recommendations in the world he anticipated—not for the sake of 
futurology, but out of intellectual honesty, to spell out the coherence of his 
vision. That he was the object of many conspiracy theories is ironic, because 
the lines of his strategic thinking were explicit and devoid of dissimulation 
or hidden agendas. 

The second quality that distinguishes Brzezinski’s legacy is political inde- 
pendence, sustained by professional positions that allowed him to avoid the 
appearance of dependence on any master. There are some quasi-invariants in 
his representation of the world, themes that can be traced all the way to the 
Oslo speech. These include a certain severity toward Russia, contrasting with 
a certain indulgence toward and even fascination with China; an insistence on 
the resolution of the Israel-Palestine conflict; persistent skepticism about India; 
and relative neglect of Latin America and Africa. But beyond these consistent 
threads, Brzezinski’s opinions were constructed each time “from the bottom 
up,” starting from a reckoning with the political realities on the ground as he 
interpreted them. In fact, he belonged to no identifiable school of thought 


in foreign policy. Close to the neoconservative Democrats during the 1970s, 
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he was at the opposite extreme from the neoconservative Republicans in the 
2000s, in his opposition to the Iraq War. 

This independence of mind can also be discerned in his public affiliations: 
Brzezinski was not the man of a particular party. He never felt the need to 
identify with a clan or a coterie, to associate with a particular group, much less 
to settle there. Very much a Democrat at the beginning of his career, fascinated 
by the epic character of the Kennedy saga, he did not hesitate to distance 
himself from the party in 1972, condemning the leftist positions of candidate 
George McGovern. In 1988, judging once again that the Democratic Party was 
yielding to its idealist tendencies, he went further still by endorsing Republican 
George H.W. Bush for the presidency, before returning to the Democrats in 
1992. In 2007, he chose an improbable candidate yet again, one ranked at the 
bottom of the polls, but one who, like Jimmy Carter, had convinced him and 
would end up convincing America: Barack Obama. 

Brzezinski’s positions on America’s military interventions exhibited the same 
independence: he was neither a warmonger nor a pacifist; everything depended 
on the circumstances of the intervention under consideration. For example, 
initially a hawk toward the USSR, in the 1950s he quickly became aware that 
the “rollback” advocated by the Republicans was only a campaign slogan, and 
he became an owl—still aiming for the fall of the USSR, but through the long- 
term strategy of “peaceful engagement.” He was very hawkish on Vietnam, a 
dove regarding the 1991 Gulf War, a hawk regarding Bosnia and Kosovo (1995 
and 1999), a prudent hawk concerning Afghanistan (2001), a hesitant then an 
outspoken dove against George W. Bush concerning Iraq (2003), a hawk on 
Libya (2011), and a dove on Iran and Syria (two contemplated interventions 
that ultimately did not occur). His position on the Ukrainian issue starting 
in 2014 was nuanced: he defended federalization and Finlandization, while 
recommending that Kiev be supplied with defensive weapons. 

Strategic vision, political independence, longevity, and abundant output 
explain Brzezinski’s aura and influence. However, the fascination his work 
holds for so many and the reason his name will live on in history have to do 
with something larger than these qualities. What Brzezinski’s life points to, 
above all, is the power of ideas in politics and in history. Indeed, a major theme 
in this biography has been to explore how Brzezinski’s ideas were formed in 
specific contexts, where they originated, and how they were translated into 


action. This quest is aligned with the way he saw his own life: “I tried to act 
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upon my vocational call, my desire to pair ideas with action in the hope of 
being able to serve a good cause.” +° 

The debate over the exact role ideas play in politics in general and interna- 
tional relations in particular—that is, whether they have independent impact 
or merely serve as a dressing for deeper material forces—will not be settled here. 
But many episodes in Brzezinski’s life point to his influence on the course of 
history, and not only through decisions he made or advocated while in the 
White House. Indeed, the belief that ideas rule the world, pushed to the extreme, 
is the real fuel behind conspiracy theories. Brzezinski was often represented as 
a mastermind who manipulated US foreign policy from behind the scenes, 
not only through the Trilateral Commission but also through his books and 
articles—through his ideas. 

It is certain that Brzezinski’s intellectual production made a difference to the 
way the United States conducted its external relations. It is left to the reader to 
conclude to what extent it did, and whether the influence was positive. What 
remains when the name Brzezinski comes up is the image ofan American foreign 
policy sage. America, which welcomed Brzezinski as a student in 1950, made 
him a citizen in 1958, and brought him all the way to the White House in 1976, 
continued to listen to his foreign policy advice until his death in 2017. In what 
other country would such a career have been possible? A grand master of strategy 
and geopolitics, Zbigniew Brzezinski helped guide America’s course through an 


extraordinary century, the age in which it became an empire. 
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